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NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
The Office of TEACHER of PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY 
and HISTOLOGY is VACANT.—Applications for the Appoint- 
ment will be received on or before FRIDAY, 30th November. 
Nov. 6, 1855, CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary. 


I J NIVERSITY OF DUBLIN.— 
DONNELLAN LECTURE. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the Board will, 
SATURDAY, the 1st day of December next, proceed to the ELEC: 
— of the DONNELLAN LECTURER for 1856. 

pplications from Candidates, with a Statement of o> Claims, 
aa d be sent to the Registrar on or before the 26th in: 

Each Candidate is required to send in with his application a 
bag eee of the subject on which he proposes to Lecture. 

None but Fellows, ex-Fellows, Bachelors of Divinity, or Doctors 
of Divinity of this University, are entitled to be Can jdates. 


By order of the rd, - 
Nov. 5, 1855. H. LLOYD, Registrar. 


ENEALOGICAL AND HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
18, Charles-street, St. James’s-square. 

ane ANNU AL | GENERAL MEETING of this SOCIETY will 

will be held on TUESDAY, the 13th day of November instant. 

‘Tae Chair will be taken at 3 o’elock punctually. 
By order of the Council, 
RYCROFT REEVE, Secretary. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS.— At a 
General Assembly of the Academicians, held on the 5th 
inst. JOHN CALLCOTT HORSLEY, Esq. and GEORGE GIL- 
BERT SCOTT, Esq. were elected Associates, and LUMB STOCKS, 
Esq. haseaens Engraver of the New Class. 
N PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS.—R. Par- 
TRIDGE, Esq., Professor of Anatomy, will commence his 
LECTURES on MUNDAY next, the 12th inst. at 8 o’clock, and 
continue them on the Ev es = = —_ and 26th of November, 
and the 8rd, 7th, and 17th of 
JOHN PRESCOTT. KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 


N SVENING COURSE, of Twelve Experi- 
ental Lessons, on ANALYTICAL and GENERAL 
Cc HEMISTRY, will be given in ve Laborstor: Wot the Royal Poly- 
technic Lnstitution, by Mr. JOH PILLER, of the Museum of 
Practical Geology, and late Senior dae in the Royal College 
of Chemistry. Fee 
Also, an EVENING COURSE, of Pins Fraction, Demonstra- 
tions, on MEDICAL CHEMISTRY RICHARD V. 
TUSON, Assistant Teacher of Practical Chenistry at St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Hospital. Fee, 22, 2s, 
(The above terms include th the use of Apparatus, Chemicals, &c.) 
These pontees, which will commence on Monday, November 12, 
are adapted for Gentlemen preparing for the Apothecaries’ Hall 
and University Examinations. 
Further particulars may be obtained of J. H. Perrer, Esq., at 
the Institution. 


HE GOV ERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, $4, 
Soho-square.—Mrs. WAGHORN, who has resided many 
years abroad, maaan boty BE arenkion of the Nobility, 























Contry,amd Principals of Schools to ster of English and 
Foreign GOVERN ESSE TEACHERS: ANIONS, TU- 
ped and PRo UPESSORS. School Property transferred, an 


Pupils: introduced in England, France,and Germany. Nocharge 
rincipals. 


NIVERSITY EDUCATION. —A MAR- 

RIED LADY wishes to RECEIVE in her House stale 
or TWO YOUNG GENTLEMEN to BOARD and LODGE. 
otherwise.~The House is at an easy distance from University 
College and Collegiate Schools.—Address X. Y., care of Mr. Mar- 
cus, ookseller, 8, Oxford- street. 








i R. ROCHE’S EDUCATIONAL INSTI- 

TUTES for YOUNG LADIES, Cad Gardens, and 28, 
Somerset-street, will RE-OPEN on the 15th of NOVEMBER. 
French. History, Geography, and Astronomy, German, Singing, 
iano, Drawing, Painting, and Dancing.—Applications to be ad- 
dressed to Mr. A. Rocne, Cadogan Gardens. 


HE Rev. ALFRED WM. WORTHING- 
TON, BA., (of the Universities of London and fae 
wishes to give INSTRUCTION to PRIVATE PUPILS in Man- 
chester and the neighbouring Towns in the various branches of a 
general Education, including the junior Mathematics, the Clas- 
oe, and aes and vag Languages.—13, Union-terrace, 














ARLEZ VOUS FRANCAIS ?—Many to 

whom this question is put will answer, “ I can read, trans- 

inte, and unverneod Srey, well, but I cannot _spea! ak it.”— 

FRENCH and GER CONVERSATION CLASSES, in 

which the Pupils are taught Shocuatjoellz-s ane ENTHALS,: by sepa- 

rate native Professors, are held at M, R 355, Ux- 
ford-street, between the Pantheon and Reseut 's-circus. 


B. ALTSCRUL, Examiner, Royal College 
pram, Memb. Philolog. Soc. London, gives Lessons in 
the GERM ss R RENCH and ITALIA N Languages and Litera- 
ture. His met one being te PRACTICAL ‘the above Langu: = x 
always spoken in hig ATE LESSONS and CLASS. 
= BOND-STREET, PICCADILLY. 


R. ALTSCHUL’S LECTURES and READ- 
INGS.—To Literary Institutions, Schools and Families.— 
lectures io {nglish), combined with DRAMATIC and LITE- 
RABY READINGS, ‘are delivered by Dr. Altschul, Member Phi- 
lological Society, Examiner, Royal Coll. Precept., Professor of the 
4 GE MAN, FRENCH and ing ALLAN Languages and Literature. 
-9, 9, Old Bond- street, Piccadill 


ul {]ERMAN. —Dr. Fiscuet begs to inform his 
p " ry | that his or for the Study of the 











oneal is and LIT URE, as well as for 
CON VERSATION. i 4 formed the second week in November, 


a his House, 166, Albany-street, Regent’s Park, a few doors south 
of the Colosseum. 





RAMMAR SCHOOL, ABERDEEN.— 

The Office of Spay or PRINCIPAL MASTER of the 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL of ABERDEEN having become Vacant 

by the a sppointmant of Mr. Willian D. Geddes to the Greek Chair 

in the University and King’s College of Aberdeen, will, in terms 
of the Foundation, be filled up by ea trial. 

Sige ae are, therefore. requested to appear within the Town 
Hall of Aberdeen, = WEDNESDAY, the Poth day of December 
pe 4 at 10 o’cloek A. be examined on their qualifications. 
Candidates must Fey Testimonials of their TAY the Bo and 
character with ed Town Clerk on or before FRIDAY, the 30th of 
November ensu’ 

The duty of ry Rector, besides the general superintendence of 
the School, is to Teach the Higher Classes—vyiz., the Fourth and 
Fifth. The Branches taught are Latin, Greek, — and Mo- 
dern History, and Ancient and Modern "Geograp 

Be. a of Dr. Patrick —_ the founder, those of the sur- 

3 of Dun, or sons 0 nants on the lands of Ferryhil if 
found q valified, are entitled to a preference without any ‘‘eon 
tation. 3 Such parties, however, must claim their preference w ithin 
meee — from this date—failing which, their right for the time 
shal 

The emoluments of the office will be guaranteed by the Council 
at 3001. per ann’ 

The person sce RE will be expected to enter upon the duties 
of the office on an early day after his election. 

By order of the Magistrates and Town C 
OHN A ANGUS, ... Clerk. 
Council Chamber, Aberdeen, Oct. 25, 1955, 





HE AQUARIUM, ‘MARINE and FRESH. 
WATER.—Living Marine Animals, Sea-Weeds, Sea-Water 
Tanks, See Specific Gravity Tests, Valisneria, aud. every Ce 
requisite, both for Marine and Freshwater Aqu 
- ALFoRD LiovD, 164, St. John-street-road, ae 


HE SUBSCRIPTION for the GOD- 
DAUGHTER of SAMUEL pemnees 
Banking House of Messrs. Coutts & Co. Stran > ee a ae 


THE RUSSIAN BATH and MEDIOO- 
GYMNASTIC INSTITUTION, for the Cure of Disease. — 
For particulars apply to Mr. Torris, 16a, Old Cavendish-street. 
of long experience, the 


yt als f one 
NEWSPAPER LITERAR 
PERIODICAL apply, of Fetter, to A. B., at “Bird's a 
Blenheim-terrace, St. John’s W 


ORKSHIRE UNION of MECHANICS’ 
INSTITUTES.—WANTED,an AGENT and LECTURER, 
to visit the Mechanics’ Institutions in Yorkshire, to deliver Lec- 
tures and Popular Unwritten Addresses ; to confer with the Com- 
Ee of Institutions, and advise and “suggest where required ; 
to aid in the formation of new Institutions. His lectures 
should be of the best class ay delivered at such Institutions, 
_ treat of scientific ‘as well as literary subjects. He must have 

















ORNING GOVERNESS.—A Young Lady 

is desirous of AN ENGAGEMENT as above, either in 

London, Wandsworth, or Ama adjacent. She would teach the 

ordinary routine of an English Education ; also French, Draw- 

ing, Painting, Music, and Singing: all studied under the first 
Masters.—Address C. B. * Thorne’s Library, Wandsworth. 


oe4 GOVERNESS for YOUNG PEOPLE, 


r TEACHER of the GERMAN and FRENCH LAN- 
GUAGES to ADULTS.—A Lady is desirous of r 





experience of the working of Mechanics’ 
Snatttntions ‘He will have to correspond, and keep the accounts 
of the Union. His whole time must be devoted to the duties of 
his office. Salary, 1501. a year, exclusive of travelling expenses, 
and the latter, so far as they are borne by the Committee, will be 
toe sent for by a suitable addition to the salary.—Applications 

to Messrs. Hore & Butter, Leeds Mechanics’ Institu- 





\ABINETS. —WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 





Seonpliahed and experienced German Lady, under thirty years sot 
age, with whose merits as Instructor to her own children she is 

well acquainted, for either of the above situations. The Advertiser 
believes her to be in every way fitted to assist an earnest mother in 
the mental and moral training of her children ; she has a strong 
cmperny with young people, and a singular power to make her- 
self beloved by her pupils. }'rom her thorough knowledge of the 
German and French languages and literature she quickly inspires 
her a. whether young or adult, with a real pleasure in study ; 
be ly adapting her instruction to different tastes and powers, 
and making her pupils at an early stage of their progress ac- 

uainted with some of the literary stores of a foreigu language. 
Gomapetent ind judges consider the Lady’s Reranncasion of French to 


be Sep which, as is well known, is not a usual accomplish- 
= inaGerman. Her knowledge of English is nage 3 
uite 





n any 
Subject, or for lucid explanation to her pupils, The Lady } hes been 
always ‘accustomed to good society, and her references are unques- 
tionable.— Address M. H., Mrs. Mitchell’s Post-oftice, Hampstead, 
near London. 


INCHESTER COLLEGE. —A Tutor, with 

the highest an 1s, and who receives 

Six Pupils to prepare {0 r the Foundation a a taleatiane at Win- 

chester College, will have THREE VACANCIES at Christmas. 

—Address A. B.. care of Messrs. Jacob & Johnson, Hampshire 
Chronicle oftice. Winchester. 


| Darts and PAINTING. — A Married 

ARTIST wishes to devote part of his time to giving LES- 
SONS, either to Private Pupils or Classes. The highest testimo- 
nia’ 1s.-Address, pre-paid, * Pictor,” 36, Howland-street, Fitzroy- 
square. 


TO ART PATRONS.—An Artist has come to 
Lo to follow the more liberal fields of Art, and would he ~ 
to meet any ements mutually honourable to enable 
carry out his views, either by disposing of two or eee! Shaves, a 
by a new engagement, so as to have the means of producing a Pic- 
ture that may bring him into notice. This is addressed only to 
those who have a generous feeling towards Art. Particulars will 
be given personally.—Address, pre-paid, as above. 


AUTHORS, CLERGYMEN, &c.—A 
Gentleman, having a few hours in the Evening at liberty, 
is desirous of employing them (at his own residence) in copying n 
a fair hand for the press, Manuscripts, Sermons, &c., at a moderate 
remuneration.—Address G@. N. D., Streets’ Newspaper Office, 11, 
Serle-street, Lincoln's Inn, 


ANCING.—Miss Ja AMES, of the Royal Opera, 
begs to inform her Pupils and the Public that her ACA- 
DEMY IS OPEN for the Season, for teaching all the new and 
ashionable Dances, including Varsoviana, as danced in Paris. 
erms moderate. Lessons at all hoursof theday. Schools and 
amilies attended. Deportment strictly attended to. Quadrille 
Night for Pupils every Friday Evening. —Academy, 59, Frith-street, 
Soho-square. 


ADIES’ INVALID HOME, BRIGHTON. 
—A Temporary Home for Invalid Ladies is now opened in 
Brighton, where Board, Lodging, a nd Medical Attendance, with 
Pras society, are supplied to he inmates at the weekly ae 
1l, 18, 158., or 108. 6d., according to the sleeping-room occu 
Applications to be made to Mrs, C. Neate, 10, Silwood: lace 
aoe hton. Subscriptions and Donations received at the Union 
, Brighton; orat Messrs. Stevenson, Salt & Sons, Lombard- 
eet London. 


INERALOGY and GEOLOGY.—Elementary 
Collections, which will gr facilitate the study of these 
interesting branches of Science, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 100 
Guineas each, of J. TENNANT, Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 149, 
Strand, London. Mr. TEN NANT gives Private Instruction in 
Mineralogy and Geology. 























_ & number Pe CABINETS, to contain Minerals and other 
Drawers not more “than —_ soca deep.—Addre: 

stating sizes and uther particulars, to J.G. F., 57, Charlotte: street, 

Portland-place. 


EMOVAL.—JOHN BOWEN, Chronometer, 

Watch and Clock Maker, hns REMO VED from 2, Tichborne- 

street, opposite the Haymarket, to 3, Voventry-street, twenty dcors 
further east. 

AYALL’S PORTRAIT GALLERY, 

224, REGENT-STREET, corner of Argyll-place. 
PRSTOOSAPHS of every size and style, uncoloured or highly 
EOTYPES, plain or tinted. 


nis 
STEREOSCOPIC Portraits, sing] 
ortra! ~ sin: rin grou 
COPIES on Plateor Paper’ 








TAKEN DAILY. 

“*Mr. Mayall’s portraits represent the high art of the daguerre- 
otype ; they areas superior to the Opeioay of —_ pictures as a 
delicateengraving is to a coarse woodcut,” — 1853. 

“More pleasing and far more accurate ceom the generality of 
such pictures.”— — Times, July 17, 1854. 


BARDS PORTRAIT of SHAKESPEARE. 





A few Jmopreesiong FOR SALE, from the celebrated 
PRIVATE PLATE (destroyed), engraved for the Shakespeare 
Society, by Samuel ‘Cousins A.E.K.A. Prints, 21s.; Proofs, 


signed by Payne Couuier, 3l. 3 
William Skeffington, 163, Piccadilly. 


ALLIWELL’S PRIVATELY PRINTED 
WORKS, 14 Vols. 4to., Sets (of which rive only remain), 
121, 12s, A Few of the Volumes for sale separately. A detailed 
Prospectus may be had on a) ——— 
William Ske ngton, 163, Piccadilly. 
ULL’S IBRARY, 19, HOLLES- STREET, 
AVEN DISH- $ UARE. 

This extensive Library contains the best NEW and STANDARD 
BOOKS in History, Biography, Philosophy, the Arts and Sciences, 
and General Literature.— i. scription One Guinea a Year and 
upwards.— Pro: — with the Terms for both Town and 
Country Subscribers, sent post free on application. 








Just published, the November No. of 
IDS for BOOK-BUYERS and BOOK- 


READERS: by means of which a considerable saving may 
be effected in the purchase of recently published Books, Gratis, 
and sent post free on application. 


Bull, Hunton & Co. 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, Londor. 


ABSHALL’ S LIBRARY, 
DGWARE-ROAD. 

All the NEW BOOKS can be obtained in succession at this 
Library by Subscribers of One Guinea per annum, Country and 
Family Subscriptions, Two to Six Guineas. 

A READING-ROOM will be OPEN on the lst of JANUARY. 
Subscription, One Guinea per annum. 





a\ R. MACAULAY’S ENGLAND. —THE 

NEW VOLUMES.— REDUNDAN' COPIES of this 
popular Work may be obtained, shortly after publication, at 28s, 
the two volumes (uncut), published at 368., or the complete Work, 
4 vols. 56s. Early applications should be *made to Mr. Kimpton, 
50, Conduit- street, Hanover-square. 


ARE BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, AUTO- 
Gk Anes. &o.— . & W. BOONE respectful invite 
Collect of their very extensive Stock of Second- 
hand Boke fe every department of literature, the whole in good 
library. —— and for sale at moderate prices.—29, New Bond- 
street, London. 














Cons, 8, MEDALS, LANGUAGES, &c.—Mr. 
RT, of London, Numismatist and Professor of Languages, 
bom to state that he has returned from Paris with numerous an- 
cient Coins, including a unique Tetradrachm of Athens, valued 
above 50l. by all cognoscenti. Translations, Lessons in Modern 
Languages, &c., as usual for the last eighteen years.—15, Lisle- 
street, Leicester-square. 





T O BE LET, Furnished or Unfurnished, 

CAVERSWELL ¢ ASTLE, near Cheadle, Staffordshire, % 
with Twenty Acres of Land. This perfect specimen of the a 
=A James the First has been lately restored, and is in every seenees 
adapted to a moderate establishment. The North Staffordshire 
Hounds meet in the neighbourtoud.—For particulars apply to L. 
OakKLEY, 8, Regent-street, London. 
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and WESTMINSTER BANK. 
Paid-up Capital 1,000,000, 
Directors. 
The Right Hon. oqneee natal —_— 
omas Farncom sd. n. 
Henry pees | Charles Gibbes, Esq. 
Frederick Burmester, Esq. William Haigh, Esq. 


| F ema 





arrat' Ez George Hanson, Esq. 
 — eee PRS. | Joby Lewis Ricaran. Esq. M.P. 
James Denis de Vitres Esq. | John Stewart, Esq. 
Joseph Esdaile, Esq. | Joshua Walker, Esq. 


Pans ee el —JAMES WILLIAM GILBART, F.R.S. 
City Ofiee, Lothbury, W. T. Henderson, Manager.— Westminster 
Branch, 1, St. James’ souware, J. W. Weldon, Manager. oe 
bury Branch, 214, High Holborn, William Ewings, Man 
Southwark Branch, 3 Weal ag Borough, Edward. Hinge. 
i" Manager.—Eastern Branch High-street, Whitechapel, 
. Asperne, Manager. r.—8t. Marylebone Branch, 4, Stratford- 
A fig Oxford: ‘street M. Mitchell, Manager. — Temple Bar 
= 217, Strand, Charles Ward, Manager. 


Current Accounts are received on the same principles as those 
observed by the London Bankers. No Christmas Boxes or other 
ratuities are allowed to be taken by the Officers of the Bank. 
he Bank also takes the agency of Joint-Stock Banks, Private 
Bankers, and other — yor at i, Cites. oon nes on 
; oy Stamps ma: rawn from any place in the Unite: ine; 
¥/ —~ri S ‘ooms are provided for the security of Deeds and 
other Property lod ‘odged by the customers of the Ban 
Sums from 100. ,0002. are received on Deposit, at a rate of 
interest to 54 fixed at the time, and they are repayable upon 
somone. without notice. If withdrawn within a month, no interest 


0 

” Sanam of 1,0002. and upwards are also received on Deposit Receipts, 
upon such terms as may be agreed upon, with regard to the rate of 
interest and the time of repayment. Parties may lodge money 
upon an Interest Account who have no Current Account, and 
those who have Current Accounts may transfer any portion of 

their Balance to an Interest Account. 
The Rate of Interest allowed ny present on Deposits of 5007. and 


upwards is Five per cent. 
_ London, Nov. 9, 1855, J.W.GILBART, General Manager. 
OF DEPOSIT, 





AN 
No. 3, PALL MALL E AST, ONDE. 
Established A.D. 1 

Partiesdesirous of INVESTING MON EY are requested to exa- 
mine the plan of this Institution, by which a high rate of interest 
may be obtained with porters security. 

The Interest i is payable in a greene and July at the Head Office 
in London ; and may also be received at the various Branches, or 
through rt mal Bankers. 

ETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 

Prospectuses and Forms for opening Accounts sent free on 
application. 


RTY-THREE YEARS “OF THE E TIMES 
FOR SALE, from 1797 to 1816—1827 to 1833—1837 to 1853, 


Also, 
GLASGOW HERALD 
for sixteen years, from 1837 to 1852 ; 
GLASGOW COURIER 
for fourteen years, from 1803 to 1812—1831 to 1833 ; 
GLASGOW CHRONICLE 
for seven years, from 1813 to 1815—1827 to 1830; 
PAISLEY ADVERTISER 
for seven years, from 1827 to 1833. 

These are unbound, in the finest possible condition, the utmost 
care having been taken in their preservation. Offers for them may 
be sent to Mr. Ropert Stewakrt, Bookseller, Paisley. 

Paisley, Sept. 15, 1855. 


O PERIODICAL PUBLISHERS and 
hers.—To be DISPOSED OF, on very easy terms, a large 
assortment of First-Class Wood Engravings (as good as new, very 
few impressions pains been taken from them), suitable for illus- 
trating large and small sized Publications, Newspapers, &c. They 
consist of Historical Subjects, Views, Home and Foreign, Por- 
traits, subjects ee NY of Natural History, Botany, Ornitho- 
logy, Astronomy, &c. W. sold in one lot, or each set of subjects 
separately, to suit archase ers. 
Also, to be sold cheap, as 3cwt. of Nonpareil Type, as good as 
new. For price, &c., apply to M.A., 21, Warwick-square, Pater- 
noster-row, London. 











NFURNISHED APARTMENTS, with 
WHOLE or PARTIAL BOARD, are offered by a "Medical 
aay a residing in a healthy and desirable part of Islington, 
to any Lady or ee. requiring such accommodation. The 
Advertiser would take professional charge of an Invalid, There 
are no children. Conveyances from the vicinity to all parts.— 
Address, at first, ‘“M.D.”, care of Mr. E, Fords, 5, Oddys-row, 
High-street, Islington. 


NFURNISHED APARTMENTS. — TO 

WIDOW LADIES.—TO LET, in the best part of CAM- 

DEN TOWN, a handsome DRAWING-ROOM FLOOR, with use 

of Kitchen. No Family or Lodgers. Rent moderate.—Address 
B., care of Messrs. Algar & Street, 11, Clements-lane, City. 

EONARD & CO., AUCTIONEERS, 
SALE ROOMS, TREMONT- Row, BOSTON, U.S. 

The Subscribers respectfully solicit Consignments for Public 
Sale in Boston, U.8., for the Exhibition and Sale of which they 
se e unequalled facilities, and will return prompt account of Sales. 

Refer to Trarn & Co. 5, meee Xs Liverpool. 
ONARD & CO. Boston, U.S. 














Sales by Auction. 


\ ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 


oon beg to announce Ae they have commenced 
their Season for the sale of LIBR JSC 


) QU 

a that they will SELL by AUCTION, at their Ouse, 3, Wel- 
lington-street. Strand, on MONDAY. November 1 2, at 1 o'clock 
recisely,a Valuable Collection of rex AN CONSULAR DE- 
NARII, formed by a d ist, com- 

prising many rare and interesting types, chiefly i in very fine states. 
May be viewed the Friday and Saturday previous to the sale, 

and I Catalogues had at the Place of sale, :i 





Small C Cabinet of Greek Coins. 
MESSES. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 


WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works connected with the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Laser 3, Wellington-street, Strand, on WEDNESDAY, 
November 14, at’ 1 o'clock precisely, a Collection of GREEK 
COINS in Gonper. Silver and Gold, a considerable portion of which 
are extremely rare, and a great many unpublished, selected with 
special regard to genuineness, rarity, and good Erservensen the 
whole collected during an official residence in the Leva 
ten, be viewed four days prior, and Catalogues had at the place 





Valuable Library of J. H. TURNER, Esq., formerly of the 
Times and Morning Chronicle. 


ESSRS. 8. LEIGH at en, = rs rege 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literar re oe 
Works connected with the Fine Arts, will SELL. ong a0 ro 
at their House, 3, Wellington-street, Strand. on THU DAY, 
—_ ember 15, and two following: days, at RY o’clock precisely each 
day, the VALUABLE LIBRARY of TURNER, Eea., 
formerly of the Times and oreing rie c risin * many 
curious and scarce Works in History, Poetry ‘and Phi josophy, 
in the English, Spanish, French, Dutch, Italian and wie an 
eas-tes 8 Chronicles, “Romances, Antiquar: 
lassics, and_ numerous other important Books in the en itenet 
branches of Literature—also a few fine Modern Engravings. 
May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had at the place 
of sale; if in the Country on receipt of two stamps. 





A Selection of Valuable Books from the Library of a 
Gentleman. 


NV ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY * J OHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary P: rty 

Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL By AUCTION. 2 
their House, 3, Wellington, street, Strand, on MO Novem- 
ber 19, and | followi Dg day, at 1 —— precise! ay. a cena of 
VALUABLE BOOKS from en com- 
prising Fine and Important Works” in 5 ee ry Archi- 
tectural Ornament, with many interesting Original Drawings, 
Prints, and Books of Engravings, in illustration; Hors Beate 
Marie Virginis, nenneee usum Insi 
printed upon Vellum by Wynkyn de Worde, a beautiful specimen 
of Oriental Caligraphy and Illumination, by Mohammed Alee, 
together with some rare Mathematical Works, and Books in 
General Literature. 


May be viewed two days previous, and Catalogues had ; if in the 
Country, on receipt of two stamps, 





is Ecclesise Sarum, 





The Valuable Stock of Books of Mr. JAMES BIGG, Book- 
seller, of Parliament-street. 


R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his New Rooms, the corner of Fleet-street and Chancery- 
lane, on MON DAY, November 12, and two following days, at half- 
aaa 12, The qALUABLE E and ENTIRE STOCK of BOOKS of 
BIGG, Bookseller, of Parliament-street, retired_ from 
A, pon HR. @ large Collection of Parliamentary Books, 
Speeches, Historical Works, a Literature, &c. Amon; others 
are, in For1o: Domes: . 2 vols. 3 copies— Meni he- 
saurus Linguarum Orientatiuin, 5 vols.—Colebrooke’s Hind@ Law, 
4 vols.—Chaucer’s W oorkes, 1561, &c.——In Quarto: Faber’s 
Idolatry, 3 vols.—W atte’s Biblistheon Britannica, 4 vo! ~Hamil- 
ton’s edaya, 4 vols. &c.—In Octavo, &.: Hansard’s Parlia- 
mentary History and Debates Ay 5533, 122 vols., another Set, 119 
vols.— Well ealey™ Ss Despatches, 5 vols.—Sir W. Jones’s Wor 13 
vols.—Gentleman’s Magazine, 150 vols.,&c. Also, several hundred 
volumes of Hansard’s rliamentary History and Debates, Ist, 
d, and 3rd series—Barrow’s Mirror of Parliament, &c.—and a 
= Collection of Tracts and Pamphlets on Politics, Finance, 
various subjects. 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





Law Libraries, Neat Bookcase, §c. 


M R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 

at h a New Rooms, the corner of ee and Chance: 
ane on FRIDAY, November if at _half-past THE LA 
LIBRARIES of TWO GENTLEMEN leaving ‘= Profession, 
containing Runnington’s Statutes at Large, from Magna Charta, 
with Continuation to 14 & 15 Vict. 34 vols. — Bythewood and 
Jarman’s Conveyancing, by Geo. Sweet, 9 vols.—Burn’s Justice, b: 
Bere and Chitty, 6 vols. last edition—and other Modern Practi 
Works. Also, two Series of the Reports in the Courts of Chan- 
cery, Exchequer, Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Nisi a 
to the present time. The whole in rik condition, A neat Winge 

ookcase, with glazed doors, 10 ft. 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





Important Sale of Books, Copyrights, §c., being the entire 
Stock of Messrs. W. 5. ORR § Co., of ‘Amen-Corner. 


R. HODGSON has received instructions to 

ELL by AUCTION, on MONDAY, November 19, and 

following days, at 12 o’clock each day, at his New Rooms, the 
corner of Fleet-street and Chancery-lane, the valuable 


STOCK of BOOKS, in QUIRES and BOARDS, 
STEREOTYPE PLATES, STEEL PLATES, and 
COPYRIGHTS, 


The Property of Messrs. W. 8. ORR & Co., Publishers, of 
Amen-corner, 


comprising Wordsworth’s Pictorial Greece, fine engravings, imp. 
8vo. a most beautiful Book, 619 copies in q uires, 90 in cloth, and 30 
morocco, and the a yright, Woodcuts, pe Steel Plates-Milner's ‘8 
Gallery of Nature, Plates, sy A 8yo. 2, 150 copies in quires, 80 copies, 
cloth, and 16 morocco—The d we ave in,a very oe 
Work, 3 vols. royal 8vo. many engravin: z8, 2 500 copies, quires, ani 
the Stereotype lates and Woodeuts— Suvier’s Animal pe Biaves, | P 
imp. 8vo. plates, 2,145 copies, quires, and the Stereotype Plates, 
Woodcuts, &c.— Kenny Meadows’s Illustrated Shakspere, 2 vols. 
imp. 8vo. 214 copies,and the Stereotype Plates and Woodcuts— 
Barnard’s Painting in Water Colours, Svo. 1,056 copies, quires, 350 
in cloth, and the opyright and Woodcuts: —Paxton’s Magazine of 
jotany, ‘coloured plates, 16 vols. 8vo. 20 copies half-bound morocco 
—Ric m’s Rural Handbooks, the entire stock, being 100,000 
volumes, with the Copyright and Woodcuts. his useful series 
of Handbooks has a ver. —— sale, and forms an important fea- 
ture in the Catalogue. Also, t ae copies, with Copyrights, 
of several, of the following Books :— Fanny Fern’s Leaves, Kathe- 
rine Douglas, Avey Milton, Ellen Seymour, Rachel Cohen, very 
ei her own Flower Gardener, Every Lady’s Greenhouse, Bon 
Gaultier’s Ballads, Clarke’s Drawing in Water Colours, Corrall’s 
Johnson’s Dictionary, Rowbotham’s French Dictionary, Peith- 
ey a Educational Works; also, Spelling and other popu- 


. 


Specimens of the Books may be seen, and Catalogues forwarded 
on receipt of six postage stamps. 





St. Martin’s-court, Leicester-square—Modern Engravings, 
Large Collection of Water-colour Drawings, 300 Maple and 
other Frames, and Fittings of Shop. 


yp gay & BARRETT will SELL by 
TION, on the Premises, No. 11, St. Martin’s-court, on 
roa AY EVENING, November 13, and three following Even- 
gs, at 6 o’clock, the REMAINING STOCK of the late Mr. 
sii ARPE, comprising a large Collection of Modern English En- 
gravings, many framed and glazed—An extensive Assortment of 
pare, 8 and popular ose sens coloured.—_Amongst the Water- 
colour Drawings will be found fine Specimens by Nash, Miss 
Sharpe, Miiller, Clarkson Stanfield, Pyne, and others—Portfolios, 
Print Cases, &c. 


May be viewed, and Catalcgues had. 





The Entire Remainder of that Magnificent Work of Art, 
‘ The Vernon Gallery,’ together with the — of 152 Water- 
Colour Drawings, sold in c: of the dissoluti 
Partnership between Messrs. Virtue and 8. C Hall, Esq. 


So acerigy, st & BARRETT will SELL by 
Po ig al at their Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on aggre 
NING, November 26, and four followi venings. at 6, 
the MINTIRE STOCK of CHOICE ARTISTS’ and OTHER 
PROOFS of 


THE VERNON GALLERY 


that appeared in the Art-Jowrnal from 1840 to 1854. These proofs, 
of whieh only a few complete sets remain on hand, have been 
one with the greatest care ;—many have the autograph si 

‘es of the respective engravers ;—most of them were taken before 


ines from which the engravings were made, will be exhibited in 
oomsat the time of Sale and, also, during the days the proofs 
= on view. 


Catalogues forwarded on receipt of four postage stamps. 








Choice Engravings, and Important Illustrated Books, in- 
cluding several Complete Copies of Roberts's Holy Land, 
coloured and mounted ; Turner’s Liber Studiorum, ana 
England and Wales; the Remainder of the 
Album, §c. 


OUTHGATE & BARRETT will include in 
their Sale of the Vernon Gallery a COLLECTION of VALU. 
ABLE ENGRAVINGS, soctadings 3 most brilliant and rare Proo: 
of the Madonna di 8. Sisto, after Raffaele, by Miller Retumn 
from Hawking, proof before letters—Dover and Hastings, by 
Turner, artist’s proofs—Night and Morning, by Landseer, ertist's 
pees, oe and many others equally fine.-—Amongst the BOOKS will 
M Francais an Mu Ro: yal, proofs, 6 vols.—Scot- 
land Delineated, 4 copies, Costume of the 
Highland Clans, morocco — Ho; ogarth’s Works, proofs—4 Digby 
a $ ———-. 2 vols. morocco—Florence Gallery, 4 vols. 
orocco — s Lake Scenery, 6 copies, complete — Gruner’s 
Works— Britton’s Architectural Works, large paper ; and numer- 
ous other fine Works, 








Important Sale of the Entire Stock of the Valuable Standard 
Publications of Messrs. INGRAM § CO. 


OUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL b 
Scum, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet-street. on MONDA 
December 3, and ten following days, at 1, the Whole of the 
VALUABLE and EXTENSIVE 
STOCK of BOOKS, in QUIRES, MOROCCQ, 
and CLOTH, 
of Messrs. INGRAM & CO., which will comprise 100,000 Volumes of 
the National Illustrated ‘Librar , Sells 28. 6d. — 60,000 Universal 
brar a — 1,000 Webster's Dict! onary, royal By0. sells 168, — 
1,400 Nineveh and its Palaces, sells 68. eT ype ur Iron Roads, 
sells 6s. — 4,000 Three Colonies of Australia, sells 6s.— 1,600 Stoc- 
ueler’s Lite 0 of Wellington, 2 vols. sells 12s. — 3,000 Lares and 
ee, sells 68.—2,600 English Forests and Forest Trees, sells 
pleetin, cote te. 68.—5,000 Hogg on Microscope, se 8. 6d,— 

000 “And ractical Farmer, sells 68. — 12,000 Ih ustrated 
London Spelling Book, sells 1¢.—6,700 Illustrated London ending 

k, sells 28.3, 000 Ilustrated London ep sells 28.—6, 
Guy's fitustrated London Geography, sells 28. Hind’s Iifus- 
London Astronomy, sells 28, — 1,100 Bakewsils Electric 
Science, sells 2.—7,600 Burn’s iil lustrated ical Geometry, sells 
28.—1,000 Euclid, sells 28.—4,000 Scott’s Mechanics and Mechanism, 
lls 2¢.—2,000 Burn’s Illustrated London Drawing Book, sells 28.— 
1,000 Barnard’s Handbook of Foliage, sells 6s.—2,000 Ainsworth and 
Yeate's wor sells 4s,—3,500 Burn on the Steam-Engine, sells 
88.— fe of Luther, selis 211,500 Holiday Book for Christ- 
peng hy te 50,000 Illustrated ks for the Rail, sells 18.— 
2,006 volumes of Selections from the Illustrated London News— 
15,000 Children’s Books, and numerous others equally important. 








Stereotype Plates, Copyrights, and Unpublished ideas 
of Messrs. HERBERT, INGRAM §& C' 


OUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on THURSDA 
December 13, and following day, at 1, 


THE VALUABLE STEREOTYPE PLares, 
COPYRIGHTS, and UNPUBLISHED 


MAR RUBORIPTS, 
of Messrs, H RT, INGRAM & Co, 

which includes Websters 's "Eoelist Dictionary—The Dlustrated 
London Spelling-Book—The IlJustrated London Reading-Book— 
Ainsworth and Yeats’s Treatise on Algebra—Boswell’s Life of Dr. 
Johnson, and Boswell’s Tour to the Hebrides, 5 vols.—Mackay’s 
Memoirs of Extraordinary Popular Delusions, 2 vols—A Woman’s 
Journey round the World, and companion volumes — Russell's 
Lives 0! mg Men—Life of ral W. bo oe ton, 2 vols. 
—The Decimal System, by Dr. poe The 0: Heaven— 
John Barnett’s Edition of Wade’s Handbook to ea Pianoforte— 
Illustrated <x for the Rail, consisting of popular and saleable 

uthors—The Universal Library, 
reprints of the most Standard Works in English Literature 
= numerous other important books, 











R. WHITE begs to announce that he has 
received instructions to offer for SALE 2 VALUABLE 
LIBRARY, comprising choice and rare Editions of the Greek and 
Latin Classics, O Old English seers. S Works on Divinity, Natural 
History, General Litera: ture, Music, &c., the property of a Gentle- 
man in this neighbourhood, which will be SOLD by AUCTION, 
in the House, 2, NORTH BAILEY, DURHAM, on WED- 
NESDAY and THU RSDAY, November 21 and 22. 
ues are nearly ready, and will be andes post free, on 
pet to Mr. ANDREWws, Booksell ler, Durham. : 


Sandhills, Mudeford, Christchurch, Hampshire. 


A CATALOGUE of the EXTENSIVE 
LIBRARY of Rare and Valuable BOOKS, about 2,500 vols. ; 
ineluding ee 's Portraits of ey Persons in the Court 
of Henry VIIJ.—Original Designs and Imitations of the most 
celebrated Masters of the Bolognese, Roman, and other Schools— 
ae y de Jean Holbein—190 Prints of the K 6niglich Bairrischer, 
few dozen of Choice Wines, Barouche, Paintings, Maps, 
Prints, Marble Busts, Clocks. eer ee, and a few arti- 
cles of Furniture; which will be SOLD by AUCTION by Mr. 
GEORGE CRANSTON (by order Sf the Executors of the late 
Right Hon. Sir G. H. ROSE), on TUESDAY, November 13, and 
three following days, 
May be viewed the Saturday and Monday preceding the Sale. 
Catalogues, 6d. each, may be had at the Advertiser Office, South- 
ampton ; Journal Office, Salisbury ; Angel, Lymington + hg ~ 





Lyndhurst; London Tavern, Poole; rown, Wim 
Lion, Wareham ; Hotels, Bournemouth ; and of the vpuotioneer, 
Ringwood and i Christchurch. 
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Extensive Collection of Music and Valuable Instruments ; 
Handsome Rosewood Music or Book Case. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 

mi rary property will SELL by AUCTION, at tale Great 

Boom. | ss adilly , November 16, an reed 
Ktensive COLLEC CTION of CLASSICAL’ MUSIC 

comeal Private Libraries) ; comprising a fine setof Dr. A 

edition of Handel, quite complete—with numerous other editions 

of Handel’s Works, a copiee of Arnold’s and Boyce’s 

Cathedral Music, Purcell’s Wor' The Instruments will 

include Pianofortes, Violins, k, and Violoncellos of high 
quality, costly Boehm and other Flutes, Musical Boxes, &e. 


Catalogues will be sent on receipt of one stamp. 








Mr. H. M. ADDEY’S Copyrights, Stock, Stereotype Piates, 
Woodcuts, § 


» FC. 


Re L, A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 
Fleet-street, on SATURDAY. November 17, the RE- 
MAINING PORTION of the STOCK, COPYRIGHTS STEREO- 
TYPE PLATES, WOODCUTS, x of M H.M DbE EY, Pub- 
lisher, of 21, Ola Bond-street ; alien entire Stock, 
Copy right, sgvrewen pe Plates, Cuts, and Posts to The Charm, 3 vols. 
8vo.—Stock, Congrigat and Cuts to Grimm’s Household Stories, 
2 vols.—Copyright and Casts of the 100 Cuts to Bechstein’s Old 
Story "Teller Copyright and Stereotype zeae to the Indestructi- 
ble Books for Children. 4 Parts—41 Cuts to Dodd’s Beauties of 
Shakspere, by Kenny Meadows, unpublished—Copvright, Wood- 
cuts, and 1,500 copies of the — Wonders of the World—Stereo- 
type Plates and Cuts to srg, rd aoe, N auehiy Boys and Girls, 
&c.—Co opy right, Stereotype Plates, and Cuts to Merry T: 
Little Folk—Ster reotype Plates, ig 7 rod 42 copies of Ste- 
phens’s Church of Scotland, 4 vols. 8 my to oldsmith's 
Poems, by Foster, Absolon, ‘ee Woodent ts to Poe’s Poems, by 
Wehnert, Weir, &c.—670 Sandys’s Christmas Tyde; its History, 
Festivals, and Carols—l1 Cooper's Gottla, coloured—1,000 Mar: 
tineau’s Playfellow, a vols, — 1,000 w Nursery Songs — 1,169 
Maja’s Alphabets — 438 Indestructible Pleasure-Book—32 Dela- 
Motte’s Choice Examples of Art- Workmanship, &c. 








MPORTANT NOTICE.—J. A. BRODHEAD 
& CO., AUCTIONEERS and GENERAL COMMISSION 
MERCH ANTS, 53 and 55, Tremont-street, peg UNITED 
STATES, respectfully solicit CONSIGNMENTS of Books, En- 
gravings, Paintings, and Objects of Artand Virta generally. They 
ay especial attention tothe sale ofsuch Consignments,and insure 
¥ or their English friends good prices, liberal advances (when de- 
sired), and prompt returns, inallcases. References—Hon. 
Campbell, United States Consul, London ; Hon. Jefferson Davis, 
Secretary-at-War; Hon. James ‘Campbell, Postmaster-General ; 
Hon. Robert M'Clelland, Secretary of the Interior; Hon. John 
# i, Comptroller UnitedStates Treasury ; Washington, 
C. United States. 


A. BRODHEAD & CO., Boston, United States, 


FINE WATER-COLOUR DRAWING, by 
LOUIS HAGHE, to be DISPOSED OF, in cons: poe of 
the Dissolution of Partnership of of Messrs. HERING & R ING- 
N.— The magnificent ter-colour Drawing, by Louls 
HAGHE, of the. DESTRUCTION of JERUSALEM by the 
ROMANS under TITUS, ap. 70, executed forthe Engraving in 
Colours, in imitation of the Painting, is now ON SALE 
at Messrs. Hering & Remington’s, 137, Regent-street, London. 
Original price, 300 Guineas. Now offered at 190 Guineas. 
Size, 42 inches by 27 inches hig 
In this elaborate Drawing may be distinctly traced the following 
remarkable places :— 


The Citadel, or Strong Corner 





The High Gate of Benjamin 


a bs Towers Built by |The hee pA of the Tyropean 
The Pool of Siloam 

The pl or Judgment Seat The Pretorium 

The Hippodrome, or Circus The Via Dolorosa 

The Tomb of David he Holy Sepulchre 

The Cenaculum The Gate of Judgment 

The Palace of Moabazus The Prison in which Peter was 

The Fortress of Antonia confin: 

Acra, or the Lower City Benetha, or the New City 


I 
The palce of Acra T he Castle of Antonia 
7 





The Tem [he Tower of Psephinus 
The Court of the Gentiles The Hill of Scopus 
The Beautiful Gate of the 


Hinnom, or the Valley of 
Slaughter. 





emple 
The Platform of Moriah 


RIGIN AL DRAWINGS.—The remainder of 
e Original Drawings, by on and Foreign Peer 
ILLUSTRATING THE LIFE OF CHRIST, the 





PLATES DESTROYED. 
EMS for the WALLS and FOLIOS.—A few 


copies of the cherished Engravings, the Plates of which have 


In 18mo. price 2s. 6d. the Eleventh Bdition of 


yas = ROCKY ISLAND, and other SIMILI- 


» © SAMUEL WILBERFORCE, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Oxford. ne 
Rivingtens, Waterloo-place. 





been — St at > — Lone pag oo the 
circumstances, it is evident tha ey will very sho become 
worth ten times the amount. 

Shoeing -e+eee Landseer ..£3 3 0 £1 5 0 
preci MEER ‘Hawking ies Do. os 248 115 0 
Crosei: eaieetiae badness Ok we OO 110 0 
Three Hunters .............. Do. 330 150 
Christ al over sane, paneseess . 440 110 0 

c. 
Thousands of other Bogrevines, at unheard-of prices. 
Catalogues gratis. 


J. Mapwey, 143, Strand. 
TO LECTURERS. 





Vou. 1. ARITHMETICAL ALGEBRA. 
— 2. SYMBOLICAL ALGEBRA. 16s. 6d. 


In2 vols. 8vo. (sold separately,) 


TREATISE on ALGEBRA. 
a GEORGE | BRACOCK, D.D., F.B.S. PRE F. RAs 
f Ely, and late Fellow ‘and Tutor of Trinity College, 


15s. 


vingtons, Waterloo-place, and Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria- 


rm. London ; and Deighton, Bell & Co. Cambridge. 





PICTURES and DIAGRAMS, for illustratin 
TURES. published by the WORKING —e ED 

CATIONAL UNION, on theS under 

The SOLAR SYSTEM, 23 Diagrams. 

The CLUSTERS of STARS and NEBULA, 6 Diagrams. 

ONE MILLION POINTS, 10 feet by 10, 11. 68. 8d. 

PHYSIOLOGY in RELATION to HEALTH, 10 Diagrams. 

PAGANISM, 6 Diagrams. 

_— = gue at ROME and EARLY CHRISTIANITY, 


The TELESCOPE and HUMAN EYE, 6 Diagrams. 
The MICROSCOPE, 6 Diagrams, 
The MECHANICAL POWERS, 3 Diagrams. 
AUSTRALIA, 10 Diagrams. 
LOCOMOTION, ARTIFICIAL, 12 Diagrams. 
NINEVEH, its RUINS, 20 Diagrams. 
The REFORMATION in ENGLAND, 10 Diagrams. 
GEOLOGY, 15 Diagrams. 
VOLCANOES, 7 Diagrams. 
SCRIPTURE SUBJECTS. 

SCRIPTURE nares — MANNERS and CUS- 

TOMS, 20 


Diagram: 
The LITERARY HISTORY of the BIBLE, 15 Diagrams. 
PROPHECY—The NATIONS of ANTIQUITY, 13 Diagrams. 
The SEVEN CHURCHES of ASIA, 8 Diagrams, 
Also, MISSIONARY SCENES, illustrative of the Operations of 
the Church Missionary Society, and of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel, &c., 51 Diagrams. 

Price of the Diagra 2s. 6d. each, and the Sets in proportion. 
The D ms are F. test A 4, printed on cloth, coloured, attractive, 
daralis. and po! 

At the Office ft ‘the Union, and of all Booksellers. The usual 

we 4. to Subscribers and the Trade. Descriptive Lists, with 
full particulars, sent free on application: Francois Baron, Depo- 
sitary. Offices and Dépot, 25, King William-street, Strand. 


Forwarded free, for value in postage stamps, 
fhe GEOMETRICAL SECRETS of the 
he 


en YY yyy in ey ary Sacred Buildings, are 


n Part 8. 6d. 3 has and Part IIL, 88., of 
ANCIENT porHte: CHURCHE 
By W. P. , GRIPE ITH, F.S.A. | te. 9, St. John’s square, London. 


Just published, cloth boards, price 7s. 6d: 
HE LIFE of HENRY FIELDING; with 


Notices of his Writings, his Times, and his Contemporaries. 
By FREDERICK LAWRENCE, of the Middle Temple, Barrister- 
at- 


= London: Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 





bo 
= 











In 4to. beautifully pr printed, and handsomely bound in cloth, gilt 
aan. —s ll, 11s. 6d. ; morocco, 2. 88.; in morocco, by Hayday, 
128. 


AX Illustrated Edition of TUPPER’S PRO- 
VERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 
The Designs by 
C. W. Cope, R.A, John Gilbert. 
F.R. Tsomeraete A.RA | James Godwin. 
John Tenni William Harvey. 
Edward i. Gorbould. J.C. Horsley. 
George Dodgson. | William Linton Leach. 
Edward Duncan. | Joseph Severn. 
Birket Foster. } Walter Severn. 


The Ornamental Initials and Vignettes by Henry Noel 
Humphreys. 
London: T. Hatchard, 187, Piccadilly. 


NEW VOLUME OF FOEMS BY MRS. OGILVY. 
On the 24th inst. will be published, in one volume, feap. 8vo, 
| porr''s OF TEN YEARS. 
By Mrs. D. OGILVY. 
London: Thomas Bosworth, 215, Regent-street, 





This day, 8vo. price 78. 6d. 


CAMBRIDEE ESSAYS. 


The Life and Genius of Moliére, by C. K. Watson, a wi 

Phe English Language in America, by C. A. Bristed, 

oteson Modern Geography, by Francis Galton, M.A. P: Gs 

ntatiees to Severity in War, by Charles Buxton, M.A. 

he Transmutation of Matter, Hi G. D, Liveing, M.A. 

The Relation o! of Novels to Life, py nes Stephen, B.A. 

Prospects of the British Nav —. 

Tennyson’s Poems, by int Ay iM 

Ge Education and Classical Studies, a G. Clark, M.A 
London : John Ww. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


MR. NEWBY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





—_@——_ 
A Second Edition, in 3 vols. 8vo. 42s. with New Portrait, and 
nearly 100 new Letters, 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
LADY BLESSINGTON. 


“We may, with poate truth, affirm, that during the last fifty 
ears there has ok ‘of such peculiar interest to the 
co and political world.” —Morning Post. 
The book is rich in matter which must antunest, —Athonann, 
“It contains some about every one who has been anybody 
for the last quarter of a century.”— Albion, 


NEW NOVELS IN THE PRESS. 
I. 
THE oe DOMINION. 


By P. R. JAMES, Esq 
Author of “The ¢ Gipaye ‘The Old Oak Chest,’ &c. &e. 


It. 


THE WILDERNESS of the WORLD. 


By EUSTACE MITFORD. 
III. 
LIFE’S CHANCES. 


IV. 
In 3 vols. 31s, 6d. now ready, 


BLANCHE and her BETROTHED. 
By HERSELF. 
“An exquisite novel, original in ite style, natural inthe de- 





for t' 
Society for the Distribution of Religious Prints, now ON SALE, 
at the following reduced prices, at Messrs. Hering & Remington’s, 
137, Regent-street, London :— 








On Monday, the 12th, price 18, post free, 


EMINDERS in GRAMMAR and 

ORTHOGRAPHY; or, Rules and Examples by which many 

of the Desits commeatly arising ss be set at rest. Selected, re- 
ised, and le familiar to presen 

i mes'ondon : : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. | Stationers’ Hall-court. 

HITE’S FIRST GREEK LESSONS: a 

Course of Study, so arranged as to require no previous 

study of the Grammar. By CHARLES WHITE, M.A. Each 

Lesson is preceded by a Vocabulary, and a co ious Index Ver- 

borum is printed at the end of the volume. 4th edit. 12mo. price 28. 

, 24 Greek Writing Copies, A to Q, price 1s. 

i Brothers, School Booksellers, 150, Aldersgate-street, London. 

B.’s 














; Size. _, Original Reduced 
Subjects. ee Artists. cost. to 
The Nativity .... 18 by 14 .. Fithrich.... £25 .... £15 15 
The Adoration of the Magi Do. .. Fiihrich 25 .... 1515 
The Sermon onthe Mount Do. Dobson ms. 8 
The Crucifixion .......... Do. Broeky S.... BB 
The Resurrection .. Do. Brocky 20... 121 
The Gift of the Spirit | Do. .. Brocky _ 12 12 
The Guardian Angel.. Do. :: Straehuber 20 |: 10 10 
The Baptism ............ Do. .. Jaeger .... W.. 10 10 
The Marriage in Cana .... Do. .. Jaeger .... 2. 10 10 
Our Lord entering Jerusalem Do. .. Fiihrich .. 25.... 1212 
The Last Supper Do. .. Fihrich .. 25.. 1212 
The Entombment ........ Do. .. Wehnert .. 25 .. 121 
The Ascension ...........+ Do. .. Fihrich .. 2% .., 1212 


Lists of Books, Stationery, and Sundries, post free to 
Schools. 





On Wednesday will be published, in 8vo. 


TH E 


OF THE 


CAMPAICN OF SEBASTOPOL. 


WRITTEN IN THE CAMP. 


By Lieut.-Col. E. 


CAPTAIN, ROYAL ARTILLERY 


Iiiehod 


Originally p 


i 


STORY 


BRUCE HAMLEY, 


Rieck 


d’s Magazine. 





With Coloured Mlustrations, drawn in Camp by the Author, including a Sketch-Map of Sebastopol and the Siege-Works. 


Witt1am Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 


n 


of its characters, and one of, if not the most attractive 
novels that has been published during the present year.” 
Evening Post. 








EVUE des DEUX MONDES.—Sommaire 
de la liy. du ler NOVEMBRE. 
Le Marquis des or Scénes de la Vie ,Comtadine, par aoe 
de la Madelene—Une mie de enA 
Taillandier—La Politiane Suédoise de 1812, Alexandre, Berna- 
dotte, et ea et hes ‘Sole Geffroy—L’Industrie de la Bote depuis 
ses Origines, et les ree a ci omy aoe par L. Reybaud—La 
Chimie a ar Kémusat—Des Phares 
vas de la teniee artibcietie par Babinet— Un Roman politique 
ur l’Italie, par Montigut, &c, &. 
iemensonens price 2U. 10s. for one year; and 11, 68. for six months. 
Single numbers, 38, 

N.B. The ‘ANNUAIRE des DEUX MONDES,’ one thick vol. 
royal 8vo. (950 ) for 1854-55, is now ready, and delivered gratis 
to all Annual Subscribers only to the Review. 

Barthes & Lowell, Foreign Booksellers, 14, Great Marlborough- 
street, London. 











Just published, in 1 thick vol. royal 8vo, price 122. 


NNUAIRE des DEUX MONDES: His- 

toire Générale des divers Btats: Histoire Politique—Rela- 

tions et ey et Diplomatie—Administration, Commerce 

et Fin esse Périodique et Littérature, for 1854-55, being 
the fifth vol volume of t the Collection. 

Barthés & Lowell, Foreign Booksellers, 14, Great Marlborough- 

street, London. 


Price 6d., stamped 7d., or by post for a year for 68. 6d. prepaid, 
HE EDUCATIONAL TIMES for 
NOVEMBER contains, among other articles :— 
1, Horace Mann’s Educational Tour through Europe. 
Hy The Assistant Master. 
3. The Scholastic Benevolent Societ if 
4. The Recent Royal Artiller, rt mation. Examinations. 
Hi On the Present aes of Ex aminati 
6. Reviews—Cor 
tions, &. & 








ott, 


and Solu- 








c, 
Relfe, Brothers, 150, Aldersgate-street, London. 
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In 4to. cloth, price 248. Vol. IX. of the 
INCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, Eighth 
Edition, bringing the Work down to the Article “ Fortifi- 
cation,” by Lieut.-Col. PORTLOCK, Woolwich. 
Edinburgh: A. & C. Black ; and all Booksellers. 





Just published, price 2s. 6d. 
SSAYS for the AGE. By C. F. Howarp, 


Author of ‘ Perseus and his Philosophies,’ ‘Olympus,’ &c. &c. 
J. K. Chapman & Co. 5, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street. 





This day is published, price 22. 64, 
UNCH’S POCKET-BOOK ror 1856. With 
a Coloured Plate by JOHN LEECH, and Aamerees Wood 


Engravings by JOHN LEECH and JOHN TEN 
Punch Office, 85, Fleet-street. 





WORKS BY W. M. THACKERAY. 
This day are published, 


BALeLans. By W. M. THackeray. Price 
1s, 6d. 
GNOB PAPERS. By W. M. THACKERAY. 
Price 2s. 
MAsOR GAHAGAN. By W. M. THACKERAY. 
P 


rice 1s. 


AATAL BOOTS and COX’S DIARY. By 
W. M. THACKERAY. Price 1s, 
* Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. i > 
HE POSITION of WOMAN in BAR- 
BARISM and AMONG THE ANCIENTS. 
See the WESTMINSTER REVIEW for OCTOBER. 

“ The article is full of knowledge, full of sense, full of feeling, 
without any nonsense. It is fresh through the full presentment 
of a vast amount of interesting facts, and not at all from any wild 
suggestions or novel eaiauen on the condition and prospects of 
womankind.”— y News. 

“ A laborious collection of facts respecting the laws to which 
woman has been subject in barbarian nations, both ancient and 
modern, and a presentation especially complete of the Koman 
Laws about Women. The industry with which these data have 
been collected, and the interest as well as entertainment of the 
facts themselves. make the paper extremely valuable as well as 
very amusing.”— ler. 

* An excellent and very entertaining article, of which too much 
cannot be said in praise, whether as regards its execution or its 
object.”— Observer. 

“We doubt not this one article alone will, as it ought, insure 
an extensive perusal of the current number of the Westminster 
Review.”—Brighton Gazette, 

London: John Chapman, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


Just published, price 6. 
ORTH BRITISH REVIEW, No. XLVII. 
Contents. 
. EDUCATION AND THE METROPOLIS OF MANU- 
FACTURES. 
Il. SAMUEL BUTLER. 
ILI. FRANCE UNDER THE HOUSE OF ORLEANS. 
IV. BOOKS FROM IRELAND. 
V. HOME REFORMATION AND CHRISTIAN UNION. 
VI. GOVERNMENT BY PARTIES OR BY STATESMEN? 
VII. FIELDING AND THACKERAY. 
VIII. MOZLEY ON PREDESTINATION,. 
Ix. = PARIS EXPOSITION AND THE PATENT 





_ 


X. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE STRUGGLE. 
Edinburgh: W. P. Kennedy. London: Hamilton, Adams & Co, 
Dublin: J. M‘Glashan. 

On Ist of October was published, price 5s. No. II. of 
(HE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Contents. 

I. THE FIRST EDINBURGH REVIEWERS. 
lI. DECIMAL COINAGE. 
IIL SIR G@. C. LEWIS ON EARLY ROMAN HISTORY. 
IV. A NOVEL OR TWO. 
V. THE CIVIL SERVICE AND THE COMPETITIVE 
PRINCIPLE. 
VI. TENNYSON’S * MAUD.” 
VII. THE STATESMEN OF THE DAY. 
VIIL ST. PAUL. 
IX. THE FALL OF SEBASTOPOL, 
. SUMMARY OF THEOLOGY AND MENTAL PHI- 
LOSOPHY. 
SUMMARY OF POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY AND 
ECONOMY. 
XIL A LIST OF BOOKS SUITABLE FOR READING 
SOCIETIES. 


“The Second Number of *The National Review’ contains an 
article, ‘The Statesmen of the Day,’ which settles the question 
touching the un: table abberations of Lord John Russell... 
This, however, is only one point in an article displaving unusual 
power of analysis, el and pact r ing.” 





8 «| 








Spectator, Oct. 6. 

“ The whole article on the ‘ First Edinburgh Reviewers’ is a 
rare example of felicitous writing—brilliant, thoughtful, pic- 
turesque, and playful.....Tennyson’s * Maud’ is, of course, review- 
ed ; he writer seizes the occasion to discourse on Tennyson 
generally, which he does both with novelty and acumen.” 

Leader, Oct. 4. 
London: Robert Theobald, 26, Paternoster-row. 

ms LAW MAGAZIN E ; or, QUARTERLY 
0! [SPRUDENCE and LEGAL EDUCA- 
TION. No. CIX., for NOVEMBER, is this day published, price 
58. Contents :—1, Limited Liability.—2. On the Competency of 
Loan Contractors to sit in Parliament.—3. Some Remarks on the 
Writ of Habeas Corpus ad Subjiciendum, and the Practice con- 
nected therewith.—4. Personal Protection, acquired through Bank- 
ruptey and Insolvency.—5. Lord Lyndhurst, his Professional and 
Parliamentary Career.—6. The Statute Law Commission, its Pre- 
sent Exigencies.—7, On Presumptions in Criminal Cases.—& The 
Summary Procedure on Bills of Exchange Act, 1855—Notes of 
Leading Cases in Law and Equity—Short Notes of New Law 

Books—Events of the Quarter—List of New Publications, &c. 
ne Butterworths, 7, Fleet-street, Her Majesty’s Law Pub- 





NOW PUBLISHING, 
In Monthly Shilling Parts, royal 8yvo. 


CHAMBERS’S HISTORY OF THE RUSSIAN WAR. 


Illustrated with Cuts and Maps. 
Two PARTS ISSUED. 


W. & R. Cuamsers, London and Edinburgh; and all Booksellers. 
NEW SERIAL WORK BY MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 


Uniform with ‘ Dompgy anp Son,’ ‘Davip CoPpPERFIELD,’ ‘ BLEAK Hovss,’ &c. &c. 








On the 30th of November will be published, to be completed in Twenty Monthly Parts, price One Shilling each, 
The First Monthly Part of a New Work of Fiction, called 


LITTLE DORRIT. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 
* WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY HABLOT K. BROWNE. 
Brappury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 





On Thursday, the 22nd of November (Almanack Day), will be published, in Twenty-eight pages, stitched, price 4d., 


THE HOUSEHOLD WORDS ALMANACK, 


FOR THE YEAR 1856. 


HovsEHOLD Worps Orrice, No. 16, Wellington-street North, Strand. 


THE MISCELLANEOUS WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 


This day is published, in crown 8vo. price 68., Vol. I. of 


MISCELLANIES. BY W. M. THACKERAY. 


VotumeE I. coNTAINS 


THE BALLADS—THE BOOK OF SNOBS—MAJOR GAHAGAN—THE FATAL BOOTS, 
AND COX’S DIARY. 


Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


POPULAR EDITION OF MR. FORSTER’S LIFE OF GOLDSMITH. 


In a few days will be published, crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d., with Forty Woodcuts, after designs by STANFIELD, MACLISB, 
LegcH, DoyLz, and HamertTon, A POPULAR EDITION OF 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH 


By JOHN FORSTER, 


Barrister-at-Law, Author of ‘Lives oF STATESMEN OF THE COMMONWEALTH.’ 


*,* A LiBRARY EDITION OF THE SAME WORK IS ALSO PUBLISHED, IN TWO VOLUMES 8VO., UNIFORM WITH 
Murray's British CLassics. 


‘* A happy result of laborious research, and a finished work of literary art...... ..The whole world of English Litera- 
ture, just as it stood in the last century, till every mind received an impulse from the beginnings and outbreak of the 


French Revolution, is here delineated in the most masterly manner, with all its sorrows and all its enjoyments.” 
Times, Jan. 21, 1855. 








Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 





NEW VOLUME OF THE BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA. 


Now ready, in 8vo. price 18s. cloth, 


THE TRAGEDIES OF AESCHYLUS. 


Re-edited, with an English Commentary, by F. A. PALEY, M.A. 
Editor of ‘Propertius, ‘Ovid’s Fasti;’ and forming a Volume of the BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA, edited by 
G. LONG, M.A. and the Rev. A. J. MACLEANE, M.A. 


Also, recently published, 


HERODOTUS. With English Notes, Introduction, &c., by 


the Rey. J. W. BLAKESLEY, B.D. late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 2 vols. 8vo. price 32s. cloth. 


Also, 


The WORKS of HORACE. With a Commentary, by the 


Rey. A. J. MACLEANE, M.A. 8vo. price 18s. cloth. 
And, 


CICERO’S ORATIONS. Edited by George Long, M.A. 8vo. 


Vol, I. price 16s. cloth; and Vol. II. price 14s. cloth. 
WuirtakER & Co, Ave Maria-lane; and G. BELL, Fleet-street. 
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NEW. AMERICA N- 
PUBLICATIONS. 





ANNALS of SAN FRANCISCO; con- 


taining a Summary of the History of the First iene 
Settlement, Progress, and Present Condition of California, 
and a complete History of all the Important Events connec 
with its great C ity; to which are added, icqraphiont Me- 
moirs of some Prominent Citizens. By SOULE, 
JOHN H. GIHON, M.D., and JAMES NISBET. Illus: 
trated with 150 fine Engravings. Pp. 824, 8vo. cloth, 11. 

New York. 


BAILEY.—NOTES on NEW SPECIES 


goa. ae te a of MICROSCOPICAL ORGANISMS. 

By J. W. BAILEY, M.D., Professor of Chemistry, &c. in U.S. 

Military pes West Point. Pp. 16, and 1 Plate, 4to. sewed, 
8. 6d. W ashington, 1854, 


CHAPPELSMITH.— ACCOUNT of a 
TORNADO near NEW HARMONY, IND., A 
with a Map of the Track, &c. By JOHN CHAPERLSN ITIL 
Pp. 12, and 1 Plate, 4to. sewed, 28. Washington, 1855, 








CORA and the DOCTOR; or, Revelations 


ofa PHYSICIAN’S WIFE. Pp. 408, cr. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 
Boston. 


sp 
DOUGLASS.— MY BONDAGE and 
MY PEREDON. Part I. Lifeasa Slave. Part II. Life asa 
Freeman. By FREDE yA DOUGLASS. With an Intro- 
duction by Dr. JAMES ¥ {‘CUNE SMITH. With Portrait 
and 2 Plates. Pp. 464, royal 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
New York, 1855. 


HEINE.— PICTURES of TRAVEL 


(REISE-BILDER). Translated from the German of HEIN- 
RICH HEINE, ByCHARLES G. LELAND. Parts I. and 
IL Pp. 96, sewed, 1s. each. Philadelphia. 


JAPANESE BOTANY: being a Fac- 


simile of a Japanese Book. ies Introductory Notes and 
Translations. 4to. boards, 9s. Philadelphia. 


LA ROCHE. _YELLOW FEVER; con- 


sidered in its Historical, Pathological, Bticlesion}, ond Thera- 
a Relations: including a Sketch of Noscy Disease as it 
as occurred in Philadelphia, from 1699 to 1854. With an 
Examination of the Connexions between itand the Fevers 
known under the same name in other parts of oS as 
well as Tropical Regions. By KR. LA ROCHE, M.D. In 2 
vols. pp. 1500, 8vo. cloth, 2/. 2e, Philadelphia. 


LAPHAM.—The ANTIQUITIES of 


WISCONSIN, as Surveyed and Described by J. A. LAPHAM, 
Civil Engineer, &c. Pp. 108, and 55 Plates, 4to. sewed, 11. 5s. 
ashington. 


LAWRENCE. — EXTRACTS from the 
DIARY and See eee of the late AMOS 
LAWRENCE; with a Brief Account of some Incidents in 
his Life. Edited by his Son, WILLIAM R, LAWRENCE, 
M.D. Pp. 370, 8vo. cloth, 10s, Boston. 


LEIDY.—A MEMOIR on the EX- 


TINCT SLOTH TRIBE of NORTH AMERICA. By 
JOSEPH LEIDY, M.D., Prof. of Anatomy in the University 
of Pennsylvania, &e. Pp. 70, and 16 Lithographic Plates, 4to. 
sewed, 128. 6d, Washington. 


MURDOCK.—The NEW TESTA- 


MENT; or, the Book of the Holy Rar yg of our Lord and our 
God, Jesus, the Messiah. A Lit eee Cee ae the 
Syriac Peshito Version. By JAMES MURD: D.D. 
With Portrait. Pp. 526, 8vo. cloth, 14s. Now York. 


PEIRCE.— PHYSICAL and CELES- 


TIAL MECHANICS. By BENJAMIN PEIRCE, Perkins’ 
Professor of Astronomy and Mathematics in Harvard Uni- 
versity, and Consulting Astronomer of the American Ephe- 
meris and Nautical Almanac. Developed in Four Systems of 
Analytical Mechanics, Celestial gee Potentia! ee 
aud Analytic Morphology. 1 vol. 4to. cloth. (Shortt; 


PHYSIOLOGY of MARRIAGE. By 


an OLD PHYSICIAN. Pp. 260, 12mo. cluth, 4s. 6d. 
Boston. 


SMITHSONIAN CONTRIBUTIONS to 


KNOWLEDGE. Vol. VII. Pp. 272, and 73 Plates, 4to, 
sewed, 11. 168. Washington. 


STODDARD.—A GRAMMAR of the 


MODERN SYRIAC LANGUAGE os spoken in Oroomiah, 
Persia, and in Koordistan. By T. STO. DDARD, 
ag of the American Board in ‘Persia. Pp. 188, 8v0. 


WHARTON.—A MONOGRAPH on 


MENTAL UNSOUNDNESS. By FRANCIS WHARTON. 
Pp. 232, 8yo. sewed, 78. 6d. Philadelphia. 


WHEATON.—ELEMENTS of INTER- 


NATIONAL LAW. By HENRY WHEATON,LLD. Sixth 
Edition. With last Corrections of the Author, Additional 
Notes, and Introductory Remarks, containing a Notice of Mr. 
Wheaton’s Diplomatic Career, and of the ig of his 
Life By WILLIAM BEACH LAWRENCE, formerly 
Charg éod* Affaires of the United States at London. _ Pp. 924, 
royal 8vo, cloth, 11, lls, 6d. Boston. 





TriiBner & Co. 
12, Paternoster-row, London. 





A. & C. BLACK’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 





Vol. IX. of the Encyclopzdia Bri- 


TANNICA. Eighth Edition. Dringing the Work down to the 
article “ Fortification,” by COLONEL PORTLOCK, Wool- 
wich. 4to. cloth, 24s, 


The Gospel in Ezekiel, illustrated 


in a Series of Discourses. By THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 
Author of * Pleas for Ragged Schools,’ &c. (Un the Press. 


Memoirs of the Life and Writings 


f the Rev. RALPH WARDLAW, D.D. By the Rev. W. L. 
ALEXANDER, D.D. 8yvo. (Un the Press. 


Handbook of Ancient History, 
pg the Earliest Times to the Overthrow of the Western 
re. By D. L. SCHMITZ, F.R.8.E. Rector of the High Bcheol 
of Edinburgh. In crown 8yo. price 78. 6d. 


General Atlas of the World. Last 


Edition, 1854, with numerous new and important Maps, in- 
cluding the Crimea, the Battic, ARctic REGIoNs, AUSTRALIAN 
and AFRICAN CoLontrs, and the Unirep States oF AMERICA; 
with an Index of all the names occurring in the several Maps, 
amounting to above 60,000. Large folio. _ and elegantly 
half bound, morocco, gilt leaves, price 5ée. 


A New Map of Europe, 3 feet by 


4 feet 4inches, mounted on linen, in.a portable Accom- 
panied by Descriptive Letter-press, and a Map. ‘Of “the Tele. 
graphic. Lines and Fortresses. In 4to. price 188.; rollers, 
varnis! 


Smith’s Wealth of Nations; with | * 


Notes, {ntroductor Discourse, and Supplemental Dissert 
tions. ov = “CULLOCH, Esq. Fourth Edition. Bro. 
price 


The Poetry and Poets of Britain, 


from CHAUCER to TENNYSON; with Biographical ren 
and a rapid View of the Chi aracteristic Attributes each. 
led by an Introductory Essay on the Origin oe Pro- 

c- of English Poetical "TAteature, By DAN L SCRYM- 
EOUR. Fourth Edition. 12mo. cloth, 68.; or gilt edges, 63. 6d, 


Manual of Mineralogy; or, the 
Natural History of the Mineral Kingdom. By JAMES 
NICOL, Professor of Natural History in Marischal College, 
Aberdeen. Profusely illustrated. 68. "atoth, 


Popular Dictionary of the Bible. 


By JOHN KITTO, D.D. F.S.A. 8vo. illustrated, 108. 6d. 


The History of Palestine, from the 


Patriarchal Age to the Present Time. By JOHN KITTO, 
D. Crown 8vo. illustrated, 68.; or gilt edges, 68. 6d. 


Turkey, Ancient and Modern; 
being an Historical Survey of the Ottoman Empire from its 
Establishment in Europe to the Present Day. By the Rev. 

ROBERT W. FRASER, M.A, Crown 8vo. price 78, 6d. 


The Principles of Surgery. By 
JAMES MILLER, F.R.8.E. Professor of Surgery in the Uni- 
oe of Edinburgh, ae. &c. Third Edition. Illustrated by 

240 Engravings. 168. 
The Practice of Surgery. By the 


a Author. New Edition. Illustrated by 227 Engravings. 


Outlines of Military Surgery. By 





ie GEORGE RNa Professor of Mil wih urgery 
= the U Fifth Edition, Illustrat 
vO. 148, 


Dr. J. ¥. Simpson’s Obstetric 


WORKS. Edited by W. 0. PRIESTLEY, a D. and H.R. 
STOKER, M.D. Illustrated. Vol. I. 8vo. 16s. 


Elementary Treatise on Chemis- 


TRY. By WILLIAM GREGORY, Professor of Chemistry in 
the University of Edinburgh. Lllustrated. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 


A Treatise on Poisons, in relation 
to Mottest Jurisprudence, Physiol geen the Practice of 
Physic. ROBERT CHRISTISO Professor of Ma- 
terla Medica iu the University of Edinburgh. Fourth Edition, 
enlarged and improved. &vo. 108, 


Class-Book of Botany. Being an 
Introduction to the Steady < the <p, Brofess Kingdom. -~ 
JOHN HUTTON BALF rofessor of Botany 
the University of Edinburgh fang 31s. 6d. 


Medical Jurisprudence. Being 
Outlines of a Course of Lectures. By T.S. TRAIL 
Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in the University FI Bain: 
burgh. 12mo. 5s. 


Edinburgh: Apam & CHARLES BLACK. 
London: T. HATCHARD, Piccadilly ; E.STANFORD, Charing- 
cross; SMITH, ELDER & CO. Cornhill ; and all Booksellers. 





LIST or NEW WORKS. 


fii —_ 
MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES, 


Siostented with 13 fine Steel Plates, engraved from Original De- 
signs by wk most eminent Artists. Bquare or crown 8vo, 218.; mo- 
Tuesday, the 27th inst, 


The LIFE of LUTHER, in 48 


Historical Engravings. By G. KOENIG. Af Ex lanations by 
Archdeacon HARE and SUSANNA WINK RP. Feap. 4to. 
price 288, ‘eday next. 


FRANCIS ARAGO’s POPULAR 


ASTRONOMY, Translated by Rear- Sintra SMYTH, For. Sec. 
B.S. ; assisted by R. GRANT, M.A. Vol. I. 8vo. 
[On Tuesday next, 


JOURNAL kept during the RUS- 


SIAN WAR, from the Departure of the Army to the Taking of 
Sebastopol. By Mrs, HENRY DUBERLY. post 8 8vo. 
(Nearly ready. 


The PAST CAMPAIGN. By 


N. A. WOODS. late Special hemes mdent to the Morning Her 
at the Seat of War. 2 vols. post <a 7 


RUSSIA, its RISE and REVO- 


LUTIONS, TRAGEDIES and PROGRESS. By the Rev. T. 
MILNER, "M.A. Author of The Baltic and The Crimea. Post 8yo. 


NARRATIVE of the NIGER, 


TSCHADDA, and BINUE EXPLORATION. B J, HUT- 
CHINSON N,E B.M. Consul for the Bight of Hint, 16mo. 
6d. cloth; or a's Porta, 2 8. each, (On the 30th inst, 


A SECOND JOURNEY round 


the WORLD. By Madame IDA PFEIFFER. 2 vols. post 8vo. 








rocco, 31: 





The following are now ready. 


THE CRUISE of the YACHT 


MARIA omens the FEROE ISLANDS. Second Edition; Chart 
and coloured Plates. Royal 8vo. 21s, 


Mr. S. W. BAKER'S EIGHT 


ing -¥ WANDERINGS in CEYLON. With 6 coloured Plates. 
0. 


EASTERN EXPERIENCES col- 


ected during a WINTER’S TOUR in EGYPT and the HOLY 
LAND: By ADAM STELN METZ KENNARD. Post 8vo. 10s, éd, 


The LIFE and TRAVELS of 


HERODOTUS in the FIFTH CENTURY before CHRIST: An 
Imaginary Biography. ed J. TALBOYS WHEELER, F.R.G.S. 
2 vols. post 8vo, Map, 21s. 


An ATLAS of HISTORY and 


GEOGRAPHY, from the Commencement’ of the Christian Era to 
the Present Time. By the Rev. J. 8. BREWER, M.A. Royal 8yo. 
with 16 coloured Maps, 12s. 6d. half L.., 


Ninth Edition of the Rev. Dr. 


BLOOMFIELD'S a mony od Teer ANae?, with English 
gy with the Suz rporated. 2 vols. 
$v 


The WHOLE EVIDENCE against 


the CLAIMS of the ROMAN CHURCH. By the Rey. SANDER- 
SON ROBINS, M.A. 8vo. 108, 6d, 


An INQUIRY concerning RELI- 


GION. By GEORGE LONG, Author of The Moral Nature of 
Man, &c. 8vo0. 98. 6d. 





CONVERSATIONS on HAR- 


MONY. By the Author of Conversatione on Botany. 8vo. with 
much Music, 128. 


The Third and Fourth Volumes of 


HOLLAND and EVERETT’S MEMOIRS of JAMES MONT- 
GOMERY. In post 8vo. with Portraits, &c. price 21s. 


PEREIRA’S ELEMENTS of 


MATERIA MEDICA and THERAPEUTICS. Fourth Edition, 
Edited by A. S. TAYLOR, M.D. and G. 0. REES, M.D. Vol I: 
Part I. 8yvo. ‘31 le. 


PIESSE’s ART of PERFUMERY 


and METHODS of ee ay the ODOURS of PLANTS, &e. 
Crown 8yo. with 30 Woodcuts, 78. 6d. 


The Third Edition of Sir HENRY 


HOLLAND'S MEDICAL NOTES and REFLECTIONS, with 
Alterations and Additions. 8vo. 18s. 





London: LonaMaN, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 
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New BuRLINGTON-sTREET, November 7. 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
——e 


ie 
Mr. Prescott’s New Work. 


HISTORY of the REIGN of PHILIP II. 


of SPAIN. By WILLIAM HICKLIN PRESCOTT. 2 vols. 
8yo, 288. 


Also, uniform with the above, 21s. each. 


PRESCOTT’S HISTORY of the REIGN 


of FERDINAND and ISABELLA. 


PRESCOTT’S HISTORY of the CON- 


QUEST of MEXICO. 


PRESCOTT’S HISTORY of the CON- 


QUEST of PERU. 


PRESCOTT’S CRITICAL and HISTO- 


RICAL ESSAYS. Syo. 10s. 6d. 


It. 


LIVES of BRITISH GENERALS dis- 
tin; pied. ing the GREAT PENINSULAR WAR. By 
J. W. CO E, H.-P. 21st Fusileers. 2vols. with Crortralts, 3 21s. 
mimec iately. 


Ill, 


HISTORY of CHRISTIAN 


CHURCHES and SECTS, from the oe Ages of Chris- 
tianity. By the Rev. J. B. MARSDEN, A} ., Author of the 
* Early and Later Puritans.’ 2 vols, Svo. 2 a 

(Immediately. 


Iv. 


MEMOIRS of CELEBRATED CHA- 
RACTERS. By ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE, Author 
of‘ The History of the Girondists.” Vol. IIL Ce 

Vv. 
SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of 


DR. WHATELY quaneies of Dublin. W ith his Grace’s 
Permission. Small 8 (Immediately, 


vi. 


CROSS - PURPOSES. 


By CATHERINE 
SINCLAIR, Author of ‘ Beatrice.’ 


3 vols. 


Vil. 


LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND 
of the HOUSE of HANOVER By Dr. DORAN, Author of 
* Habits and Men,’ ‘ Table Traits.’ Second Edition. 2 vols. 
with Tilustrations, 2le. 


* An amusing and valuable production.”—Blackwood. 


“One of the most amusing and conscientiously-executed books 
of the literary year 1855.”—Atheneum. 


VIII, 


SIMPLICITY AND FASCINATION; 
or, GUARDIANS and WARDS. By ANNIE BEALE, 
Author of* The Vale of Towey.’ 3 vols. 


“A charming story, full of truth, beauty and goodness; 


life- 
like, with the poetry of life still fresh as the bloom on a fruit : _ 
G 


jobe. 
Ix. 


PHRASEOLOGICAL ENGLISH- 
TeATEN ptt ie aaa for the Use of Eton, W inchester, 
Harrow, and Rugby, and King’s College, London. By ©. D: 
YONG GH ‘authers by, The New Latin Gradus,’ for Eton, Win- 
chester, Harrow, Rugby, &. Post 8vo. 98. 6d. 


“It is the best—we were going to say the only really useful— 
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REVIEWS 


The Song of Hiawatha. By H. W. Longfellow. 

Bogue. 

Art length we have an American song by an 
American singer. For many years we have 
been preaching, on this side of the great waters, 
the poetical doctrine of America for the Ame- 
ricans. While the poets of that country were 
running off to Marathon and the Seven Hills, 
to London and the Black Forest, in search of 
poetic ore, we pointed out to them the rich lodes 
of fancy lying untouched and virgin at their 
own feet. Buried cities,—vanishing races,— 
forests, lakes, mountains, and waterfalls,—all 
the mythical and pictorial elements on which 
imagination loves to work,—are there, in their 
own great country, as we have said again and 
again, waiting the artist’s eye to see their 
beauty, and the singer’s tongue to give them 
voice. In breadth, variety and colour the fea- 
tures of the New World transcend those of 
the Old. What is Sallenche to Niagara? 
The Rhine would run like a mere thread through 
the Mississippi. The mounds of the great 
American valley are probably older than the 
Pyramids and the Etruscan walls. Who has 
solved the mystery of the Aztecs? Who has 
touched the sad and tender chords of Indian 
story? Who has seized the poetic features of 
the Red Man? Surely here are fine materials 
for the true poet! Neither is that tale of 
the White Man in America devoid of romantic 
interest. Nay, it is, in our opinion, one of the 
most romantic tales on record. How full of 
movement, how stern and dramatic, how infi- 
nitely vast, and rapid, and complex, is that 
story—from Columbus to Raleigh, from Pizar- 
ro to Penn, from Las Casas to Oglethorpe! 
How much of passion, of intellect, of fancy, 
weaves itself into that bright and clouded 
web! How intensely poetical, too, are all the 
episodes and changes of that story—from the 
sailing of the three poor caravals from Palos 
down to the Declaration of Independence! 
Neglect of such a theme by American poets, in 
favour of legends of European goblins, Euro- 
pean cities and European literary fashions, 
has always appeared to us a serious impeach- 
ment of the national genius. 

Mr. Longfellow, we repeat, has essayed to 
remove this literary reproach. He has taken 
for his theme an Indian legend, or something 
that has an appearance of being an Indian 
legend. The tale itself is beautiful, fanciful and 
new, and he has worked it up into a poem of 
many parts. The measure is novel as well as 
the matter. It is a rhymeless verse, with some- 
thing of forest music in its rise and fall. 
In it, we hear, as it were, the swaying of 
trees, the whirr of wings, the pattering of 
leaves, the trickling of water. Hiawatha 
is a sort of Indian Cadmus, —a a 
known, we are told, in many of the native 
tribes as a gages | being of miraculous birth, 
who came to teach the Red Man how to 
clear the forest, to sow the fields with grain, to 
read and write. Mr. Longfellow has taken 
this ancient legend as the basis of his work; he 
has also woven into the texture of his poem a 
few other and more original traditions found 
among the Red race; and he has produced in 
an imaginary memoir of the hero, Hiawatha, a 
picture of Indian life as it exists in the forest 
and by the river, full of light and colour, repose 
and action, 

Here is the account of his hero’s wooing :— 

** As unto the bow the cord is, 


So unto the man is woman, 
Though she bends him, she obeys him, 





Though she drawe him, yet she follows, 
Useless each without the other !” 

Thus the youthful Hiawatha 
Said within himself and pondered, 
Much perplexed by various feelings, 
Listless, longing, hoping, fearing, 
Dreaming still of Minnehaha, 

Of the lovely Laughing Water, 
In the land of the Dacotahs. 

“Wed a maiden of your people,” 
Warning said the old Nokomis ; 
**Go not eastward, go not westward, 
For a stranger, whom we know not, 
Like a fire upon the hearthstone 
Is a neighbour’s homely daughter, 
Like the starlight or the moonlight 
Is the hand t of strangers!” 

Thus dissuading spake Nokomis, 
And my Hiawatha answered 
Only this: “‘ Dear old Nokomis, 
Very pleasant is the firelight, 

But I like the starlight better, 
Better do I like the moonlight ! ” 





As the habit is, the old gentleman gives a 
great deal of advice; and, as the habit also is, 
the young gentleman follows the desires of his 
own heart. He sets out in search of his bride, 
passing through prairie and forest, which are 
pictured to the fancy by Mr. Longfellow with a 
few delicate and powerful touches of his brush ; 
and on arriving in the land of the Dacotahs, 
finds and wins the lady of his choice—the 
Laughing Water. We set the scene before our 
readers.— 


At the doorway of his wigwam 

Sat the ancient Arrow-maker, 

In the land of the Dacotahs, 

Making arrow-heads of jasper, 
Arrow-heads of chalcedony. 

At his side, im all her beauty, 

Sat the lovely Minnehaha, 

Sat his daughter, Laughing Water. 
Plaiting mats of flags and rushes ; 

Of the past the old man’s thoughts were, 
And the maiden’s of the future. 

He was thinking, as he sat there, 
Of the days when with such arrows 
He had struck the deer and bison, 

On the Muskoday, the meadow ; 

Shot the wild goose, flying southward, 
On the wing, the clamorous Wawa; 
Thinking of the great war-parties, 
How they came to buy his arrows, 
Could not fight without his arrows. 
Ah, no more such noble warriors 
Could be found on earth as they were! 
Now the men were all like women, 
Only used their tongues for weapons! 

She was thinking of a hunter, 

From another tribe and country, 
Young and tall and very handsome, 
Who one morning, in the Spring-time, 
Came to buy her father’s arrows, 

Sat and rested in the wigwam, 
Lingered long about the doorway, 
Looking back as he de , 

She had heard her father praise him, 
Praise his courage and his wisdom; 
Would he come again for arrows 

To the Falls of Minnehaha? 

On the mat her hands lay idle, 

And her eyes were very dreamy. 

Through their thoughts they heard a footstep, 
Heard a rustling in the branches, 

And with glowing cheek and forehead, 
With the deer upon his shoulders, 
Suddenly from out the woodlands 
Hiawatha stood before them. 

Straight the ancient Arrow-maker 
Looked up gravely from his labour, 
Laid aside the unfinished arrow, 

Bade him enter at the doorway, 
Saying, as he rose to meet him, 
** Hiawatha, you are welcome !” 

At the feet of Laughing Water 
Hiawatha laid his burden, 

Threw the red deer from his shoulders; 
And the maiden looked up at him, 
Looked up from her mat of rushes, 
Said with gentle look and accent, 

** You are welcome, Hiawatha!” 

Very spacious was the wigwam, 
Made of deer-skin dressed and whitened, 
With the Gods of the Dacotahs 
Drawn and painted on its curtains, 
And so tall the doorway, hardly 
Hiawatha stooped to enter, 

Hardly touched his eagle-f 
As he entered at the doorway. 

Then uprose the Laughing Water, 
From the ground fair Minnehaha, 
Laid aside her mat unfinished, 
Brought forth food and set before them, 
Water brought them from the brooklet, 
Gave them food in earthen vessels, 
Gave them drink in bowls of bass-wood, 
Listened while the guest was speaking, 
Listened while her father answered, 








But not once her lips she opened, 
Not a single word she uttered. 

Yes, as in a dream she listened 

To the words of Hiawatha, 

As he talked of old Nokomis, 

Who had nursed him in his childhood, 
As he told of his companions, 
Chibiabos, the musician, 

And the very strong man, Kwasind, 
And of happiness and plenty 

In the land of the Ojibways, 

In the pleasant land and peaceful. 

“* After many years of warfare, 
Many years of strife and bloodshed, 
There is peace between the Ojibways 
And the tribe of the Dacotahs.” 
Thus continued Hiawatha, 

And then added, speaking slowly, 

“ That this peace may last for ever, 
And our hands be clasped more closely, 
And our hearts be more united, 

Give me as my wife this maiden, 
Minnehaha, Laughing Water, 

Loveliest of Dacotah women! ” 

And the ancient Arrow-maker 
Paused a moment ere he answered, 
Smoked a little while in silence, 
Looked at Hiawatha proudly, 
Fondly looked at Laughing Water, 
And made answer very gravely : 

** Yes, if Minnehaha wishes ; 
Let your heart speak, Minnehaha !” 

And the lovely Laughing Water 
Seemed more lovely as she stood there, 
Neither willing nor reluctant, 

As she went to Hiawatha 

Softly took the seat beside him, 
While she said, and blushed to say it, 
©] will follow you, my husband! ” 

This was Hiawatha’s wooing ! 
Thus it was he won the daughter 
Of the ancient Arrow-maker, 

In the land of the Dacotahs! 


The Song of Hiawatha moves throughout in 
this beautiful and simple measure. Except in 
good hands, an instrument so artless would 
most likely fail. The line would tire on the 
ear. But Mr. Longfellow has contrived to 
give variety even to a measure evidently chosen 
for its sad and tender monotone. The verse is 
constructed (sometimes with a sudden check 
at the end of a line, like an organ stop or the 
blow of a hammer,—sometimes with a dropping 
syllable, like water rushing over a ledge of rock, 
which throws the music over into the next line) 
so that despite its sameness of cadence it scarcely 

alls on the ear even at the five thousandth verse. 
any sections of the poem tempt us to extract, 
and we scarcely know how to resist the poetic 
seductions of the ‘Song of the Evening Star,’ 
a very pretty legend of the ‘Blessing the 
Corn Fields,’ and of ‘The White Man’s Foot.’ 
We select the last, on account of its poetic 
beauty, and for the striking figures of the two 
bold impersonations— Winter and Spring— 
with which it opens.— 
In his lodge beside a river, 
Close beside a frozen river 
Sat an old man, sad and lonely. 
White his hair was as a snow-drift; 
Dull and low his fire was burning, 
And the old man shook and trembled, 
Folded in his Waubewyon, 
In his tattered white-skin-wrapper, 
Hearing nothing but the tempest 
As it roared along the forest, 
Seeing nothing but the snow-storm, 
As it whirled and hissed and drifted. 
All the coals were white with ashes, 
And the fire was slowly dying, 
As a young man, walking lightly, 
At the open doorway entered. 
Red with blood of youth his cheeks were, 
Soft his eyes, as stars in Spring-time, 
Bound his forehead was with grasses, 
Bound and plumed with scented grasses ; 
On his lips a smile of beauty, 
Filling all the lodge with sunshine, 
In his hand a bunch of blossoms 
Filling all the lodge with sweetness. 
«Ah, my son!” exclaimed the old man, 
** Happy are my eyes to see you. 
Sit here on the mat beside me, 
Sit here by the dying embers, 
Let us pass the night together. 
Tell me of your strange adventures, 
Of the lands where you have travelled ; 
I will tell you of my prowess, 
Of my many deeds of wonder.” 
From his pouch he drew his peace-pipe, 
Very old and strangely fashioned ; 
Made of red stone was the pipe-head, 
And the stem a reed with feathers ; 
Filled the pipe with bark of willow, 
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a burning coal upon it; 
Gave it to his guest, the stranger, 
d began to speak in this wise: 

«¢ When I blow my breath about me, 
When I breathe upon the landscape, 
Motionless are all the rivers, 

Hard as stone becomes the water !” 

And the young man answered, smiling : 
‘* When I blow my breath about me, 
When I breathe upon the landscape, 
Flowers spring up o’er all the meadows, 
Singing, onward rush the rivers!” 

‘© When I shake my hoary tresses,” 
Said the old man darkly frowning, 

** All the land with snow is covered ; 
All the leaves from all the branches 
Fall and fade and die and wither, 

For I breathe, and lo! they are not. 
From the waters and the marshes 
Rise the wild goose and the heron, 
Fly away to distant regions, 

For I speak, and lo! they are not. 
And where’er my footsteps wander, 
All the wild beasts of the forests 

Hide themselves in holes and caverns, 
And the earth becomes as flintstone !” 

*¢ When I shake my flowing ringlets,” 
Said the young man, softly laughing, 
** Showers of rain fall warm and welcome, 
Plants lift up their heads rejoicing, 
Back unto their lakes and marshes 
Come the wild goose and the heron, 
Homeward shoots the arrowy swallow, 
Sing the blue-bird and the robin, 

And where’er my footsteps wander, 
All the meadows wave with blossoms, 
All the woodlands ring with music, 
All the trees are dark with foliage !” 

While they spake, the night departed ; 
From the distant realms of Wabun, 
From his shining lodge of silver, 

Like a warrior robed and painted, 
Came the sun, and said, ‘‘ Behold me! 
Gheezis, the great sun, behold me!” 

Then the old man’s tongue was speechless, 
And the air grew warm and pleasant, 
And upon the wigwam sweetly 
Sang the blue-bird and the robin, 

And the stream began to murmur, 
And a scent of growing grasses 
Through the lodge was gently wafted. 

And Segwun, the youthful stranger, 
More distinctly in the daylight 
Saw the icy face before him ; 

It was Peboan, the Winter! 

From his eyes the tears were flowing, 
As from melting lakes the streamlets, 
And his body shrunk and dwindled 
As the shouting sun ascended, 

Till into the air it faded, 

Till into the ground it vanished, 

And the young man saw before him, 

On the hearth-stone of the wigwam, 

Where the fire had smoked and smouldered, 
Saw the earliest flower of Spring-time, 

Saw the Beauty of the Spring-time, 

Saw the Miskodeed in blossom. 

Thus it was that in the Northland 

After that unheard-of coldness, 

That intolerable Winter, 

Came the Spring with all its splendour, 
All its birds and all its blossoms, 

All its flowers and leaves and grasses. 

Sailing on the wind to northward, 
Flying in great flocks, like arrows, 
Like huge arrows shot through heaven, 
Passed the swan, the Mahnahbezee, 
Speaking almost as a man speaks ; 
And in long lines waving, bending 
Like a bow-string snapped asunder, 
The white goose, the Waw-be-wawa ; 
And in pairs, or singly flying, 

Mahng the loon, with clangorous pinions, 
The blue heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 
And the grouse, the Mushkodasa. 

In the thickets and the meadows 
Piped the blue-bird, the Owaissa, 

On the summit of the lodges 
Sang the Opechee, the robin, 

In the covert of the pine-trees 

Cooed the Omemee, the pigeon, 

And the sorrowing Hiawatha, 
Speechless in his infinite sorrow, 
Heard their voices calling to him, 
Went forth from his gloomy doorway, 
Stood and gazed into the heaven, 
Gazed upon the earth and waters. 

From his wanderings far to eastward, 
From the regions of the morning, 
From the shining land of Wabun, 
Homeward now returned Iagoo, 

The great traveller, the great boaster, 
Full of new and strange adventure, 
Marvels many and many wonders. 

And the people of the village 
Listened to him as he told them 
Of his marvellous adventures, 
Laughing answered him in this wise : 
**Ugh! it is indeed Iagoo ! 

No one else beholds such wonders!” 

He had seen, he said, a water 
Bigger than the Big-Sea-Water, 
Broader than the Gitche Gumee, 
Bitter so that none could drink it! 

At each other looked the warriors, 





Looked the women at each other, 

Smiled, and said, ‘‘ It cannot be so! 

Kaw !” they said, ‘it cannot be so!” 
O’er it, said he, o’er this water 

Came a great canoe with pinions, 

A canoe with wings came flying, 

Bigger than a grove of pine-trees, 

Taller than the tallest tree-tops! 

And the old men and the women 

Looked and tittered at each other ; 

‘“* Kaw!” they said, ‘‘ we don’t believe it.” 
From its mouth, he said, to greet him, 

Came Waywassimo, the lightning, 

Came the thunder, Annemeekee! 

And the warriors and the women 

Laughed aloud at poor Iagoo ; 

“ Kaw!” they said, “‘ what tales you tell us!” 
In it, said he, came a people, 

In the great canoe with pinions 

Came, he said, a hundred warriors ; 

Painted white were all their faces, 

And with hair their chins were covered! 

And the warriors and the women 

Laughed and shouted in derision, 

Like the ravens on the tree-tops, 

Like the crows upon the hemlock. 

** Kaw!” they said, “‘ what lies you tell us! 

Do not think that we believe them !” 
Only Hiawatha laughed not, 

But he gravely spake and answered 

To their jeering and their jesting : 

** True is all Iagoo tells us; 

I have seen it in a vision, 

Seen the great canoe with pinions, 

Seen the people with white faces, 

Seen the coming of this bearded 

People of the wooden vessel 

From the regions of the morning, 

From the shining land of Wabun. 
** Gitche Manito the Mighty, 

The Great Spirit, the Creator, 

Sends them hither on his errand, 

Sends them to us with his message. 

Wheresoe’er they move, before them 

Swarms the stinging fly, the Ahmo, 

Swarms the bee, the honey-maker; 

Wheresoe’er they tread, beneath them 

Springs a flower unknown among us, 

Springs the White-man’s Foot in blossom. 
“* Let us welcome, then, the strangers, 

Hail them as our friends and brothers, 

And the heart’s right hand of friendship 

Give them when they come to see us. 

Gitche Manito, the Mighty, 

Said this to me in my vision. 
**T beheld, too, in that vision 

All the secrets of the future, 

Of the distant days that shall be. 

I beheld the westward marches 

Of the unknown, crowded nations. 

All the land was full of people, 

Restless, struggling, toiling, striving, 

Speaking many tongues, yet feeling 

But one heart-beat in their bosoms. 

In the woodlands rang their axes, 

Smoked their towns in all the valleys, 

Over all the lakes and rivers 

Rushed their great canoes of thunder. 
‘Then a darker, drearier vision 

Passed before me, vague and cloud-like ; 

I beheld our nations scattered, 

All forgetful of my counsels, 

Weakened, warring with each other; 

Saw the remnants of our people 

Sweeping westward, wild and woeful, 

Like the cloud-rack of a tempest, 

Like the withered leaves of autumn !” 


It is beyond all doubt that this Song of 
Hiawatha will increase Mr. Longfellow’s repu- 
tation as a singer. The verse, as we have said 
and proved by extract, is sweet and simple, is 
full of local and national colour, has a tone 
and ring of its own; in a word, the story of 
Hiawatha is the poet’s most original production. 
We shall be glad to find Mr. Longfellow on a 
future day still working at this poetic mine. 
America has found a Pactolus within her 
border :—why should not her poets endow her 
with a new Parnassus? 








The Life of Henry Fielding ; with Notices of his 
Writings, his Times, and his Contemporaries. 
By Frederick Lawrence. Hall & Co. 

A hundred and one years have elapsed since 

*‘eood Harry Fielding’’ was consigned to the 

grave in that cemetery, near Lisbon, where also 

rest the remains of the pious Doddridge. The 
popularity of the great novelist remains unim- 
paired by time. He is not, perhaps, so widely 
read, but where read he is still as much admired 
as ever. Richardson declared that Fielding’s 
ogee 4 was hopelessly shaken long before 
his death. It was a declaration of the same 





quality as that of Madame de Sévigné, who 
redicted that the French people would soon 
be equally tired of Racine and coffee. 

The name of Fielding can hardly be pro- 
nounced without that of Richardson recurring to 
the mind. Never did the world present two 
greater contrasts than in these contemporaries. 
All men of great genius are supposed to be in 

ossession of good sense ; but the good sense of 

ichardson was as opposite to the good sense of 
Fielding as prudence is toimpulse. Richardson 
was lowly one early placed at labour, 
—was taught the printer’s craft,—was a steady 
student as well as steady workman; he resolved 
to become a master,—realized his resolution,— 
achieved a competency,—lived in ‘the strictest 
propriety,”—was the deity of buckramed ladies, 
—did not commence as an author till nearly 
half a hundred summers oppressed him, — 
charmed the world with volumes of minute 
details,—lived so soberly that, save slight attacks 
of giddiness in the head, he had few bodily ills 
to complain of,—built up a fortune with as much 
care as he took of his constitution,—became 
printer of the Journals to the House of Commons, 
—was elected to the Mastership of the Company 
of Stationers,—purchased half the patent or 
monopoly attached to the lucrative office of 
King’s printer,—kept on moving between Fleet 
Street and Parson’s Green with the regularity 
which charms a policeman on duty, — and, 
finally, died in his suburban retreat with the 
reputation of being a highly respectable man. 

How differently went all things with Fielding! 
The descendant of the Imperial House of Haps- 
burgh, and kinsman of the Earl of Denbigh, 
he was brought up in the house of his father, a 
Lieutenant-General, under the care of a private 
tutor,—who, if he were really the original of 
Parson Trulliber, has the merit of having made 
his scholar fonder of venison pasty and cham- 
pagne than of Greek and Latin. He acquired 
the latter, however, rapidly and efficiently at 
Eton, where he was often mercilessly flogged 
in very noble company. From Eton he 
went to Leyden to study civil law. Unfor- 
tunately for the student, he had a rather pro- 
fligate father and a too fertile step-mother,— 
and between profligacy on the one side, and 
fecundity on the other, poor Fielding was left to 
shift for himself. At twenty, he found himself 
in London, destitute of everything but a hand- 
some person, a ready wit, and a jovial disposi- 
tion. While Richardson was profitably digging at 
types, young Fielding was writing crude pieces 
for the stage, and spending the few guineas he 
thereby acquired, in riotous company. 

At this unproductive trade he continued some 
nine or ten years, reaping some fame but little 
fortune. George the Second had no reason to 
dislike the author, but we agree with the royal 
critic who, from his box, loudly pronounced ‘The 
Intriguing Chambermaid’ to be ‘‘d—d stuff.” 
There is, indeed, promise of ability in some of 
Fielding’s pieces,—but, as he himself said, he 
left off writing for the stage at the age at which 
he should have commenced the pursuit. His 

ieces which have lived the longest are a bur- 
esque tragedy and an adaptation from Moliére. 
In each may be seen his power of satire and his 
ability in delineating character. Had he been 
humble enough to accept counsel, his reputation 
as a dramatist would perhaps have been only 
second to his fame as a novelist. 

In the season of poverty and promise, when 
peers were his patrons, and hope made him 
buoyant, he married a fair and noble-minded 
young Salisbury girl. She had a modest dower, 
and fe had soon an equally modest income, 
derived through inheritance of a small estate. 
On this he set up as country gentleman; and 
the son of the line of Hapsburgh lived so very 
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much like other princes of his house, that, 
after a brief career of exceeding splendour, 
he found himself and family oul, and 
nothing around them but darkness and misery. 
Fielding has the reputation of being a “‘ good- 
hearted’? man, but like many other eminent 
individuals similarly distinguished, he made his 
affection for his family the “ set-off,” if we may 
so express it, for the misery he had brought 
upon them. 

There was heart in the man, nevertheless; 
and when he entered at the Temple he worked 
like a giant to recover the irretrievable. Unfor- 
tunately, he was at the tavern first and at 
Chambers afterwards. Reading by the midnight 
lamp may be profitable to the student with 
clear brains; but he who sits down to ‘Coke 
upon Littleton’ after devilled kidneys and Ma- 
deira is not likely to effect much good. Fielding 
was, however, an exception to the common 
rule; and it is a proof of the strength of his 
intellect, and of his constitution, that he could 
pursue study profitably under the circumstances. 
He was at length called to the Bar, and he 
might there have achieved honour as well as 
fortune had not the consequences of hard living 
stricken him down just at the moment when 
he was prepared to profit by the results of 
meritorious hard labour. All his knowledge of 
the Crown law could not save him from the 
martyrdom of gout. Luckily for him, Richard- 
son wrote ‘ Pamela,’ and that popular work had 
the inestimable effect of directing Fielding to 
his proper vocation, and making him the author 
of ‘Joseph Andrews.’ The latter novel, so 
natural in its characters, descriptions, and 
scenery, as strongly contrasts with the artificial 
book—the heroine of which seems to be virtuous 
upon a calculation of profit rather than by force 
of principle—as the respective authors them- 
selves. Each, however, won his admirers. 
Staid ladies worshipped the highly respectable 
printer of Salisbury Court. All the lively people 
of either sex showered their applause on Field- 
ing. Each received the homage and recom- 
pense he most coveted. 

Fielding, however, can hardly be said to 
have enjoyed as well as received. His life was 
made up of a struggle with poverty, remorse, 
increasing ill-health, and a dying wife. He 
loved the latter the more as he was the source 
of much of her suffering ; and when he stood at 
her grave-side, it was with the bitter self-reproach 
that he had helped to dig it. Occupation was 
his only remedy, and this he found not only as 
a pamphleteer and essayist, but as one of the 
most active and useful of the Westminster and 
Middlesex magistrates that ever sat upon the 
bench. The office was conferred on him as a 
favour, when it was considered rather disre- 
putable than otherwise. Fielding gave dignity 
to the office, although his own practice was not 
always consonant with his precept. It is a 
testimony to his merit that, through the mea- 
sures of police he put in force, there was not a 
street murder in London for nearly two months. 
For his other magisterial merits—and they 
were many—the reader may be safely referred 
to Mr. Lawrence’s volume. 

Between Richardson’s ‘ Pamela’ and ‘ Clarissa 
Harlowe’ that ladies’ idol had produced no 
literary work. Between ‘Joseph Andrews’ 
and ‘Tom Jones’ Fielding had published his 
‘ Voyage from this World to the Next’ and his 
‘Jonathan Wild.’ The latter deserves, we 
think, to be better appreciated by the public 
generally and by Mr. Lawrence in particular. 
Where is there such a discourse as that on the 
text “To the Greeks foolishness”? In 1749 
‘Clarissa Harlowe’ and ‘Tom Jones’ appeared 
together. The respective authors, in these 
works, achieved their masterpieces. Richard- 





son’s ladies and Fielding’s men are the ladies 
and the men of the times. But the men of the 
first author are, for the most part, mere ‘ novel” 
men, while the ladies of Fielding are scarcely 
inferior to his male characters. For our own 
arts, we infinitely prefer charming Sophy 
estern to Clarissa; and although Rousseau 
himself has said that “there never had been 
written in any language a romance equal to or 
approaching to ‘Clarissa Harlowe,’’’ we more 
readily agree with Gibbon, that ‘‘ the romance 
of ‘ Tom Jones,’ that exquisite picture of human 
manners, will outlive the Palace of the Escurial 
and the imperial eagle of Austria.” 

It has been a common error to place the 
publication of Richardson’s ‘Grandison’ and 
Fielding’s ‘ Amelia’ in 1753. Mr. Lawrence 
shows, however, that Fielding’s romance was 
published two years earlier. In each case, 
the work was the last great work of each 
author. They were written at a time when 
Richardson sneered at and decried the Author 
of ‘Tom Jones,’—as the lesser man is apt to 
do—and when Fielding spoke with respect of 
the merits of the ingenious Author of ‘ Clarissa 
Harlowe.’ 

The remainder of the life of Fielding was 
one of hard labour, anguish, and fast-living. 
In the last he forgot, as well as he ond, 
the former two; but that recklessness only 
rendered the former more intolerable. He 
was incessantly engaged with thieves, doc- 
tors, or jolly companions, writing squibs 
against all sorts of pretenders in his periodical 
journals, “rege suggestions for the improve- 
ment of the police of the metropolis, or strug- 
gling against that leash of ills, dropsy, jaundice, 
and asthma. He had found a nurse in his 
second wife, the confidential maid of his first, 
and a very worthy woman, in spite of the 
“dirty” sneer flung at her and Fielding by 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. Three years 
after the publication of ‘Amelia,’ Fielding, 
already dying, repaired to Lisbon, in company 
with his excellent wife and one daughter. The 
graphic details of his voyage, penned by his own 
faltering hand, are remarkable for their mingled 
tone of gaiety and resignation. Murphy ab- 
surdly said of them that they were like the 
mirth of a malefactor on the way to the gallows. 
Fielding’s worst enemy could not have said any- 
thing more untrue. The only resemblance toa 
malefactor’s passage to the gallows was in the 
mob of sailors and watermen who saw him 
carried by to the boat, swollen with dropsy, 
hideous with jaundice, and gasping with asthma, 
and who sneered and scoffed as the Author of 
‘ Tom Jones’ was conveyed from the shore. Such 
was the farewell of the people to the greatest of 
English novelists. What a contrast is furnished 
by that scene when the Author of ‘Waverley’ 
was borne helpless to his carriage, and me- 
chanics, who had assembled in Jermyn Street 
before dawn, offered silent and respectful greet- 
ing to the great writer on his way “to die in 
his ain countrie.” 

Fielding died at an age when Richardson had 
not yet begun to write—forty-seven. He has 
had many biographers, but not one, perhaps, who 
has been so careful as Mr. Lawrence; cer- 
tainly none who has been more modest. If 
the volume does not contain much that is new, 
we find carefully collected in it all scattered 
notices having reference to Fielding, and much 
detail in connexion with his times and con- 
temporaries. The result is a very unpretend- 
ing, but also a very pleasant, volume. There 
has been occasionally, perhaps, a little soften- 
ing down of expletives in some of the anecdotes, 
and a little draping of the statue, in order that 
modern refinement should not be shocked. Mr. 
Lawrence has a higher opinion of Fielding 





as a “healthy” writer than we are willing 
to concede without reserve. Jn his day, how- 
ever, we question if he was not quite as 
“healthy” as Richardson. Borrow says of his 
works, that “it has long been the fashion to 
abuse them in public and to read them in secret.” 
Neither is this exactly the case; but it points to 
the “‘ unhealthy ” spot which defaces the works 
themselves, but which was not generally ac- 
counted so at the time in which they were 
written. 

We must not part from the volume without 
giving some “taste of its quality”; and we do 
not know that we can give a better idea of the 
work than by the following extract :— 

“One very unflattering picture, indeed, of the 
Justice’s ménage in Bow Street has been transmitted 
to posterity ; but it is a sketch from so unscrupulous 
a hand, that little reliance can be placed on its ac- 
curacy. In one of his letters to George Montague 
(dated May 18th, 1749), Horace Walpole intro- 
duces, with characteristic flippancy and malevolence, 
the following ‘ humiliating’ anecdote (as Sir W. Scott 
calls it) of our great novelist. After relating a scene 
of low life in Holborn, he says :—‘ Rigby gave me as 
sirong a picture of nature. He and Peter Bathurst,. 
t’other night, carried a servant of the latter's who. 
had attempted to shoot him, before Fielding, who, to 
all his other avocations, has, by the grace of Mr. 
Lyttleton, added that of Middlesex justice. He 
sent them word he was at supper; they must come 
next morning. They did not understand that free- 
dom, and ran up, when they found him banqueting 
with a blind man and three Irishmen, on some cold 
mutton and a bone of ham, both in one dish, and the 
dirtiest cloth I ever saw. He never stirred, or asked’ 
them to sit. Rigby, who had seen him come so often 
to beg a guinea of Sir Charles Williams, and Bathurst 
—at whose father's he had lived for victuals—under- 
stood that dignity as little, and pulled themselves 
chairs; on which he civilized.’ A very slight exa- 
mination of this ungenerous and insolently-worded 
paragraph, will enable us to fix with tolerable ac- 
curacy the degree of credit which ought to be at- 
tached to it. In the first place, the animus of the 
aristocratic writer is apparent in every expression. 
A Middlesex justice—and, worse still, one who had 
once depended on his pen for his support—had DARED, 
in the plenitude of his insolence, to treat the august 
friends of Walpole as he would have treated any 
other of His Majesty's subjects! Having pressed 
this business of theirs on the magistrate at an unsea- 
sonable hour, they were met with a suitable admo- 
nition to come at a proper time. Was this to be 
endured? Who was this Fielding, that dared to 
send such a message to men like Bathurst and Rigby ? 
A fellow who, in former days, had received a guinea 
from his patron for a trumpery play or dedication; a 
scribbler, who had once been glad to receive his 
board in exchange for his wit. That such a man 
should attempt to vindicate the dignity of his office, 
or presume to treat persons of quality as he would 
have treated the common people, was beyond the 
comprehension of the dandy littérateur. Not ‘un- 
derstanding’ this freedom, he tells us that his friends 
invaded the privacy, and rushed unannounced into 
the presence, of the impertinent magistrate! Is it 
so surprising that, under such circumstances, a man 
liké Fielding, with noble blood in his veins, and 
boasting the better nobility of a sovereign intellect, 
should have been deficient in the observance of 
certain ordinary courtesies towards the intruders? * * 
Again, with respect to the persons said to have 
been assembled at Fielding’s supper-table: he was 
‘banqueting,’ we are told, amongst others, ‘with a 
blind man.’ Very possibly; for the novelist’s half- 
brother, who succeeded him as a Middlesex magis- 
trate, was then an inmate of his house. To sneer at 
such a calamity was worthy of Walpole! ‘The 
blind man,’ however, in spite of his misfortune, 
happens to have been a person of rare judgment and 
attainments; and that being so, we shall know how 
to appreciate the description given of the other 
parties, * * As for the cold mutton and the bone of 
ham, to these Fielding may plead guilty without 
much disparagement to his character. Poets and 
novelists have been often obliged to content them- 
selves with much worse fare. Nor is it any serious 
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circumstance of aggravation that these viands were 
both in one dish. Fielding was indulging himself in 
a private symposium with his friends, without the 
slightest idea of his crockery being criticised by 
visitors so alarmingly polite.” 

When describing the controversy which raged 
between Fielding and Sir John Hill, Mr. Law- 
rence, in a note, traces the lion letter-box of 
Hill’s paper, the Inspector, from its first posi- 
tion at Button’s in 1713 (for the Editor of the 
Guardian) to the Shakspeare Tavern, under the 
Piazza, whence, in 1751, it was removed to 
the “‘ Bedford,” for the Jnspector. Mr. Law- 
rence may add, in his second edition, that this 
interesting relic was removed, by purchase, 
(171. 10s.) to Richardson’s Hotel early in the 
present century, and that it was, some years 
subsequently, purchased of Mr. Richardson’s 
son by the Duke of Bedford, and is now to 
be seen at Woburn, “the proper emblem of 
knowledge and action, being all head and 

aws.” 

The following is of interest, as coming from 
Coleridge, and as never having been before in 
print. We do not indorse it all; but the dis- 
tinction drawn is admirably expressed :— 

“In the British Museum there is deposited an 
edition of ‘Tom Jones, which passed through the 
hands of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, and is enriched 
by his manuscript notes. One of these notes refers 
to the question under discussion. A portion is lost, 
through the leaf on which it was written having been 
torn away ; but what remains is intelligible, aud very 
characteristic of the writer. ‘In short,’ says Cole- 
ridge, ‘let the requisite allowances be made for the 
increased refinement of our manners, and then I dare 
believe that no young man, who consulted his heart 
and conscience only, without adverting to what the 
world would say, could rise from the perusal of 
Fielding’s ‘Tom Jones,’ ‘Joseph Andrews,’ and 
‘ Amelia,’ without feeling himself a better man; at 
least, without an intense conviction that he could not 
be guilty of a base act. If I want a servant or me- 
chanic, I wish to know what he does; but if a friend, 
I must know what he is. And in no writer is this 
momentous distinction so finely brought forward as 
by Fielding. We do not care what Blifil does—the 
deed, as separate from the ageut, may be good or ill 
—but Blifil 7s a villain, and we feel him to be so 
from the very moment he (the boy Blifil) restored 
Sophia’s captive bird to its active and rightful 
liberty.’ ” 

A sarcophagus now marks the spot where 
Fielding lies buried among “the cypresses.”"— 

“Sad and strange it seems that not a foot of 
English ground should have been vouchsafed to 
cover his remains; and strange, also, that, after his 
body was committed to the grave, the first attempt 
to pay a tribute to his memory, and to mark his 
last resting-place with a fitting memorial, proceeded 
from a foreigner! The Chevalier de Meyrionnet, 
French Consul at Lisbon, wrote an epitaph on Field- 
ing, soon after his decease, in the French language, 
and proposed, at his own expense, to erect a monu- 
ment to him. Such a proposal from a foreigner 
naturally excited a spirit of emulation amongst the 
numerous countrymen of the novelist residing in 
Lisbon. A monument was accordingly placed, at 
the cost of the English factory, over the spot where 
all that was mortal of the author of so many im- 
perishable creations has long since crumbled into 
dust. This tomb having fallen into decay, was 
replaced, in 1830, by a more appropriate memorial, 
which bears the following inscription :—* Henricus 
Fielding—luget Britannia gremio non datum fovere 
natum.’” 

This is simple and appropriate; and with it 
we close Mr. Lawrence’s volume, which is 
creditable alike to his judgment and industry. 





Elements of Psychological Medicine: being an 
Introduction to the Practical Study of In- 
sanity. By Daniel Noble, M.D. Churchill. 

TuE subject of insanity is one of deep interest to 

all, and of profound interest to the man of letters. 





Mr. Macaulay thinks,—or thought at one time, 
—that Genius isinsane. It is certain that men 
of intellect have a swifter tendency to madness 
than common mortals. Mere physical ailments 
of the body are disregarded in the presence of 
the dread calamity. Yet the calamity has not 
received from the professional man, the legis- 
lator, or the philanthropist, that amount of at- 
tention which it demands. Dr. Noble (in the 
masterly work now before us, part of which ap- 
peared some time ago under a similar title) tells 
us that no provision is made for teaching psycho- 
logical medicine in our medical schools, and 
that no attempt is made to test the knowledge 
of medical students on this point, when present- 
ing themselves for examination. Is not such 
a fact startling? Men who would not be allowed 
to prescribe for a sore toe without fair proof of 
competency, are suffered to ‘‘ minister to minds 
diseased’”’ without trial. We see by this admis- 
sion how it is that our medical men make so 
sorry a figure in our courts of law whenever the 
question of insanity is discussed. Our legisla- 
tion, it appears, is equally wanting in sense and 
caution. Our law does all but ignore insanity. 
No systematic efforts are made by those in 
power to diminish its frequency, or to provide 
proper aid for the sufferers. The State acts as 
a sort of police, no more; and that not so much 
for the benefit of the afflicted as for the pro- 
tection of the community. This neglect, no 
doubt, arises in part from difficulties in the sub- 
ject. Till recently, writers on insanity might 
have been divided into two classes,—those who 
studied their subject from an exclusively meta- 
physical point, and those who regarded it from 
a physical or physiological point. Nothing 
satisfactory resulted from either method. The 
principles of metaphysical science have been 
too hypothetical to be practically applied either 
in explaining the nature of insanity or indi- 
cating the best means of cure. On the other 
hand, so little was known of the laws that re- 
gulate the activity of the nervous system, that 
physiology contributed little to remove the dif- 
ficulties. 

But the last ten years have been years of 
research. Within this period we may almost 
affirm that Physiology, as a working science, 
has been created. Gradually the obscurity 
which hung over the functions of the nervous 
system has been cleared away, and a connexion 
between physiological and metaphysical science 
has been established, which promises brilliant 
results. On no subject has greater light been 
thrown by these researches than on that of in- 
sanity. Much that encumbered the literature 
of this subject has already disappeared. More 
will follow. In fact, nearly all works on the 
brain, written a dozen years ago, are obsolete. 
Knowledge is more perfect: views are changed: 
larger conclusions are secured. Dr. Noble is 
himself an example. In a book which he wrote 
some years ago on “The Brain,’’ he was an ad- 
vocate (if we remember rightly) of the phreno- 
logical view of the relations of the functions of 
the mind to the structure of the brain—a theory 
which he has now very frankly and wisely 
transferred to the region of doubt. He says,— 

“Cranioscopic facts of a very obvious character 
render it probable that the anterior portion of the 
hemispherical ganglia subserves, in an especial man- 
ner, the intellectual operations; that the upper 
region is associated very much with thoughts that 
are allied with the higher sentiments; and that the 
posterior division is connected mainly with ideas 
that refer themselves to the inferior affections and 
propensities of our nature. The doctrine of separate 
organs, however, for particular faculties of the mind, 
can hardly, in the present state of knowledge, be 
regarded as scientific truth.” 

Phrenology has had this merit: it has at- 
tracted attention to diseased conditions of the 





material of the brain as a source of disordered 
state of the mind. 

The more important discoveries of late years, 
which are now beginning to bear fruit in the 
explanation of the phenomena of insanity, are 
those of the distinct functions of the nerves of 
sensation and motion, of the connexion between 
these functions as established by the spinal 
chord, of the action of the sensations on the 
motor nerves, through not only the spinal chord, 
but separate and independent portions of the 
brain, and the subjection of the brain—the 
organ of thought—to the same law as other 
ganglia of the nervous system, by which ideas 
as well as sensations become sources of motion 
or action. All these points are treated with 
rare skill and ng te by Dr. Noble. In 
a chapter on the ‘ Correlation of Psychology 
and Physiology’ he developes recent researches; 
and there are few intelligent persons (and men 
of letters and science least of all), who will not 
be interested in his exposition. Referring to 
the action of ideas on the movements of the 
body, independent of the will, and in some 
cases of the consciousness, Dr. Noble says,— 

“The dynamic influence which peculiar ideas and 
trains of thought exert, under circumstances in which 
volitional agency is imperfect or altogether in abey- 
ance, is curiously exhibited in the origin and progress 
of numerous mental maladies; and, in instances 
wherein there may be no actual insanity, the singular 
effects which at times result, as ideo-dynamic pheno- 
mena, have, in their significance, important prac- 
tical bearings. On these accounts, I will furnish 
some still more striking illustrations of the influence 
now under discussion.” 

Dr. Noble then gives a number of cases in 
illustration,—one of which (that of a man be- 
lieving that his legs were shot away) our 
readers will remember, as we quoted it from a 
report of one of Dr. Noble’s Lectures. Others 
follow, which the reader will be glad to read 
for himself. Dr. Noble explains, on medico- 
scientific grounds, the phenomena of ordinary 
sleep-walking, as well as the more mysterious 
results of Mesmerism, Animal Magnetism, 
Electro-Biology, Spirit Rapping, Table Turn- 
ing, and other modern wonders. We advise all 
persons suffering from these diseases (especially 
those who are afflicted with a belief in table 
rapping) to read Dr. Noble’s work with care. 
If the “ Wizard of the North’s” magic will 
not exorcise the spirits, they may still be laid, 
we think, by Dr. Noble’s science. 

It would be out of our province to follow Dr. 
Noble through his chapters on the varieties of 
insanity, and on its prognosis and causes. We 
must, however, recommend his chapter on the 
moral management of the insane. The prin- 
ciples laid down in this chapter apply to treating 
the sane as well as the insane. For, after all, 
what we call infirmities of temper, vices, and 
eccentricities, are often but the germs of in- 
sanity; and although calling for no interference 
on the part of the lawyer and doctor, these 
demand consideration. Dr. Noble’s book is 
full of cases which no one can read without in- 
terest. As illustrations of the method of treating 
intellectual misapprehensions, which are very 
common when the derangement of the mind is 
otherwise small, we give the following :— 

“ Guislain relates the case of a young woman who 
had been under his care, entertaining the conviction 
that the Almighty ought-to give her another soul— 
that of a different person. Every day, he questioned 
her in somewhat sarcastic tones: ‘ And your soul, 
my young lady?’ At the end of a month, she was 
disconcerted when so addressed; the blood would 
mantle her cheeks, and then she would smile in re- 
turn. After a while,she begged her physician to let 
the subject drop; and, in a very short time, the re- 
covery was complete. Guislain says that he is certain 
this young woman’s cure was accomplished by the 
particular method that he adopted of treating her 
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delusion. I have had under my care for some months, 
a patient who, on entering the Retreat, displayed the 
usual symptoms of notional insanity, springing out 
of deep melancholy. He had committed unpardon- 
able sins, was unworthy to confront his fellow-men, 
and so on. A delusion that had fixed itself very 
strongly in his mind was that, in punishment of his 
offences, he was about to be boiled. In a few weeks, 
there was considerable improvement in the emo- 
tional disorder, and he would take part in conversa- 
tion with a somewhat cheerful countenance. His 
delusions, however, to a great extent remained, and 
particularly that one concerning the anticipated 
boiling. In this state of things, I deemed it right to 
address a few words to his reason; then, I exhi- 
bited myself as amused at the absurdity of his 
notion; next, I laughed outright, and the patient 
laughed too; I compared him to a lobster; and, 
finally, wondered that he could make himself so ridi- 
culous. No more has been heard of the boiling. 
His improvement in other respects has continued, 
and, as I write, he is almost free from his other 
minor delusions.” 

We should have been grateful for a chapter 
on the prevention of insanity. Such a book 
will have other besides professional readers; 
and the man of letters would more particularly 
have liked to read a competent opinion on the 
best methods of counteracting the natural ten- 
dency towards diseases of the mind. There can 
be no doubt that our system of education and 
our habits in society foster these maladies. It is 
impossible to exaggerate the value of a rule by 
which to detect the first symptoms of the disease, 
in order to arrest its course. More than in bodily 
and other diseases, we believe, is it possible by 
early attention to check the development of this 
scourge, and to beat off the assaults of this ter- 
rible enemy, which seeks its victims among the 
finest intellects. A chapter of cautions would 
make a useful addition to this valuable work. 
We place the hint at Dr. Noble’s service. 





The Life and Travels of Herodotus in the Fifth 
Century: an Imuginary Biography founded 
on Fact. By J. Talboys Wheeler. 2 vols. 
Longman & Co. 

In commenting upon Mr. Wheeler’s ‘Geo- 

graphy of Herodotus,’ we mentioned that he 

had gone beyond the strict limits of his subject 
by introducing many particulars relating to the 
history, mythology, and manners of the nations 
described by Herodotus. We were induced to 
notice this circumstance because we feared the 
author would forestall himself, as he had already 
announced that the present work, which seemed 
the more appropriate place for such topics, was 
in course of preparation. An examination of 
the two volumes before us has proved the cor- 
rectness of our suspicion. They are to a great 
extent a repetition in another shape of what has 
already appeared in the ‘ Geography,’—indeed, 
we might almost call them a popular edition of 
that treatise. Supposing it desirable to issue 
another version for the benefit of general readers 
rather than students, it still remains a question 
whether the form of an imaginary biography of 

Herodotus is the best that could have been 

adopted. Fiction and poetry, when employed 

as vehicles for inculcating opinions, are pro- 
verbially unsuccessful; nor can we think either 

a suitable means of teaching geography, history, 

mythology, and antiquities. And were it other- 

wise, we question Mr. Wheeler’s capability of 
producing a satisfactory work of this nature. 
He is not always a correct writer of level prose; 
and, if we may judge from his present attempt, 
possesses little of the imaginative power and 
artistic skill indispensable to success. The 
imaginary biography is so ——- a thread 
on which to hang geographical descriptions, 
historical details, mythological traditions, and 


to excite any interest. We cannot fancy a 
novel reader—or, indeed, any lover of light 
literature—tempted by it to bestow a greater 
degree of attention on the main subject of 
these two volumes than he would have been 
disposed to give if it had been altogether left 
out. For our part, we think they would be all 
the better for the omission. 

We regret that Mr. Wheeler did not more 
closely follow the model of Barthélemy’s 
‘ Anacharsis,’ by making a fictitious person the 
subject of his biography. The reader would 
then have been in no danger of mistake, whereas 
now fact and fiction are so mixed up together, 
that one must be previously well acquainted 
with the life of Herodotus to be able to separate 
the one from the other with any degree of con- 
fidence; and this is scarcely to be expected 
from the class of persons for whom the work is 
professedly intended. Mr. Wheeler himself 
feels it necessary to apologize for having taken 
liberties with the facts of Herodotus’s life, 
which accurate scholars are likely to condemn. 
His excuse is, that he wished to make his work 
as popular as possible. Populus vult decipi et 
decipiatur appears to be his motto. If mere 
amusement were his object, his plea might 
avail; but he comes forward: as a teacher of 
ancient history, in which, if anywhere, faithful 
adherence to truth is necessary. The idea 
of making Herodotus visit Jerusalem and hold 
a theological discussion with Nehemiah, “ for the 
sake of connecting the sacred history of the | 
world with the profane,” is rather strange, to 

say the least. Among other things attributed | 
to the historian, is the composition of an epic | 
poem on the Labours of Hercules, in pre- | 
paring which, we are told, “his own labours | 
far exceeded those of his divine hero,” more | 
than a month having been spent in endeavouring | 
to invoke the muses in suitable language. 

We subjoin, as specimen of his powers, Mr. 

Wheeler’s account of the commencement of the 

Olympian festival.— 

“Brightly rose Eos, goddess of red morning, to 
announce the coming day. Then the glorious, ever- 
toiling Sun-god, who all the night had journeyed in 
his golden vessel from the western region of fair 
Hesperides to the eastern realms of happy Ethiopia, 
ascended his radiant chariot, and drove his viewless 
steeds through the clear blue ether. The cheerful 
lark winged his way to heaven to welcome the po- 
tent god. The dew arose like incense to the skies. 
The valley teemed with life and light. It was the 
first day of the festival—the day for sacrifice and 
preparation. Hail, mighty Zeus! Such was the cry 
of countless worshippers on that auspicious morning. 
The whole of that enormous throng wended their 
way in solemn procession to the great temple of the 
Olympian deity. The sacred grove of Altis was 
soon filled with assembled thousands, earnestly wait- 
ing for the sacrifices to be performed within the 
sanctuary, and by which alone the famous and mys- 
terious oracle of the all-potent god could be consulted. 
That temple was indeed the pride and glory of Hellas, 
The victims were conducted into the building covered 
with garlands of freshly-gathered flowers, and led to 
the great altar before the sacred image of the deity. 
Slowly and reverently the priest turned the heads of 
the animals heavenward to Olympus, and performed 
the solemn ceremonial. Thanks to great Zeus, all 
the sacrifices were of good omen. Not a beast 
started aside from the blow, or fell with fearful bel- 
lowings ; and none were found to be ill-conditioned 
or unclean. The joyous tidings were soon proclaimed 
to the anxious multitude, and a thousand pious ex- 
clamations rent the air. The fire was kindled, and 
the sacred portions of the victims were placed thereon, 
and then the libations of wine and the rare incense 
were poured upon the altar, and the rich smoke 
ascended to heaven amidst the hymns and prayers 
of that mighty congregation.” 

A more favourable specimen of the work 
would be furnished by the ee of the 








accounts of national customs, that it fails 


Athens, if it were not too long for quotation. 
In spite of the objections we have made to its 
general plan, and some blemishes of execution, 
this work contains much entertaining and in-- 
structive reading, as must of necessity be the case, 
considering it is made up of selections from some 
of the most pleasant of Herodotus’s episodes, 
together with illustrative information furnished 
by the best modern authorities. It may meet 
the wants of those who are content with a cur- 
sory glance at the condition of the ancient world 
in the fifth century before Christ, and have not 
the courage, as Mr. Wheeler says, to enter upon 
the study of more systematic and critical trea- 
tises, though even for them it admits of many 
improvements. 





Impressions during a Voyage from Paris to 
Sebastopol—[ Impressions, §c.]. By Dr. Felix 
Maynard. Paris, Librairie Nouvelle. 

Preruaprs the most remarkable part of this book 

of travels is the Preface, by M. Alexandre 

Dumas, which introduces Dr. Felix Maynard 

to the reader. M. Dumas begins by comparing 

himself in his editorial office to an officer of 
engineers opening a trench, and hidden among 
enormous sacks. M. Dumas’ sacks, we are 
given to understand, contain the extraordinary 
correspondence of the Mousquetaire; and from 
one of them he one day picked some manu- 
scripts by Dr. Maynard on Turkey. The pub- 
lic is even informéd as to the hours—between 
midnight and two in the morning—employed 
by the Editor in perusing these remarkable 
articles. From a description of M. Dumas 
reading the Doctor’s articles, we pass to one of 
the Doctor himself, by his Editor. And then 
we learn that the author of this voyage to 

Sebastopol was, during seven years, a surgeon 

in a whaler, and that he had been employed as 

a medical officer on board Mediterranean 

steamers. 

Returned to Paris with a heavy mass of 
manuscripts, he placed himself under the es 
of the great feuilletoniste ; who, however, faile 
in his endeavours to find editors sufficiently 
enlightened to print them. The Doctor then 
asked his patron why he did not print them in 
his own journal. His patron’s reply was inge- 
nuous,—the Mousquetaire could give neither 
publicity nor money, having only 2,500 sub- 
scribers, and being hardly able to pay its 
expenses. Revelations of this nature fill up a 
preface of eight pages; at the end of which the 
reader takes leave of M. Dumas, and begins 
his acquaintance with the Doctor, who has 
written a most amusing and instructive account 
of his journey from Marseilles to Sebastopol. 
Dr. Maynard can sketch effective pictures and 
insinuate real information at the same time. 
He is a most lively, intelligent, and obser- 
vant guide. But then he has the notion that a 
book is like a shell, making an impression in 
proportion to its bulk. Thus pages of absurdly 
irrelevant matter are introduced. As an in- 
stance of this book-building, we may refer to the 
chapter in which the departure from Marseilles 
is described. It includes a list of the crew of 
the Nile steamer, from the captain down to the 
cabin-boys. This minuteness is worthy of M. 
Dumas’ disciple, and is almost as remarkable 
as the registry of birth to be found in the Me- 
moirs of the Author of ‘ Monte Christo.’ Having 
noticed this drawback, and premised that the 
Doctor is inclined at every opportunity to 
degrade the Turks, and to depreciate their 
reforms, and that this depreciation serves 
chiefly in contrast to heighten the virtues and 
learning of the Greeks, we will extract two or 
three of the lively incidental sketches with 
which the book abounds. 
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At Messina the Doctor went on shore. He 
was particularly pleased with the picturesque 
bird-market, where blind goldfinches and chaf- 
finches sing all day long,—their eyes having 
been pierced with needles, that they might not 
see the bars of their cages. The Doctor bought 
one, not knowing that it was sightless. It sang 
all day long in his cabin, and was a comfort to 
him; but when he learned the price of its songs, 
its notes made his heart sad.— 


The bird-fanciers had had the cruelty to pierce his 
eyes with a needle, so that, seeing no longer the bars 
of his cage, he should sing as though freely perched 
upon the bough of a tree. This cruel custom still 
exists in the north of France. A singing match by 
blind chaffinches has lately taken place at Haze- 
brouck. Ejghty-eight birds entered into the harmo- 
nious rivalry. They were divided into twenty-two 
companies. The first company’s prize, consisting of 
a silver chaffinch, worth eighty francs, was won by 
M. Willveringhern’s birds. These birds had sung 
two thousand seven hundred and twenty-six times. 
The prize of honour was awarded to a chaffinch (the 
property of M. Deman) that had sung, alone, nine 
hundred motetts. This performance lasted an hour. 
This wonderful chaffinch, as blind as Homer, has 
carried off thirty-two prizes in similar contests. 


Leaving Sicily—the Ireland of the South— 
far behind, the Nile steamed on her eastward 
way. The Doctor seemed to have brushed up 
his classic store as he passed about the islands 
of the Greek Archipelago, losing often his own 
impressions in his recollections of all that has 
been written about ancient Greece. At Athens 
he found the Hermes of 1854, still the Agora of 
times gone by, where gossips came to make fine 
speeches,—but within the shade of little white 
houses, ornamented with green shutters, and like 
those of the departmental towns of France. 
Still, the Doctor could not be disappointed with 
a city where dwelt King Otho:—to him even 
the royal palace is fine. He left, however, with 
the reflection, that the explorer should no longer 
go to modern Athens to learn something of past 
Athens, but that he should make a tour to the 
rich museums of Western Europe; and that the 
advent of King Otho to the throne had been the 
signal to begin the regeneration of the Greeks. 
Constantinople, being a Turkish city, is pre- 
-sented to the Doctor’s readers with its dark side 
turned to the light. Its splendour, seen from 
the sea, is heightened—to deepen the gloom of 
its byways. We are reminded of Décamps’s 
pictures,—only the Doctor has added even to 
the wondrous strength of the artist’s shadows, 
and striven hard to destroy the romantic ideas 
the people of Western Europe have long nursed 
of the brilliant colours and sweet perfumes of 
the East. We copy Dr. Maynard's picture :— 


In the summer you are blinded in the streets by 
the dust. In the winter you have mud up to your 
elbows. Then there are dogs everywhere,—dogs 
bald, wild, and leprous,—roaming about without 
masters, and ready to take your leg as a bone to pick. 
The population almost naked or in rags, sauntering 
lazily;—drunken soldiers, and soldiers resembling 
bandits;—beggars crying “ Backhilh! Backhilh !”— 
sweetmeat venders;—hammals, or street porters, 
bending under their loads;—sakas, or water-carriers, 
carrying water in leathern vessels, as the Spaniard 
carries his guitar;—arabas, or chariots;—Armenians 
with their pointed caps;—Jews with flowing robes;— 
a few Turks of the old cut, with colossal turbans ;— 
a few effendis in tunics, and wearing the fez of the 
reformers;—such are the individualities of the crowd 
that passes by you, and—be careful of your watch- 
chain! Where, then, are the pachas—the agas re- 
splendent with golden embroidery, starred with jewels, 
and passing, escorted by ferocious janissaries, a trem- 
bling and obsequious crowd? By which road do 
the odalisques—those living mummies in their per- 
fumed tunics—go to the bath, their large black eyes 
shining from under their veil? Where shall we 
find those sumptuous palanquins, thoge soft litters, 





carried at a brisk trot, by vigorous hammals? 
Where are the Arab coursers—the pure blood of 
the Desert—with their silken trappings? In short, 
where is that scene of Oriental life, near which 
the life of the West appeared to us so mean, so 
narrow, and so miserable? The Arab coursers? 
—there they are! They are those jades—those 
lean abortions, covered with dust and vermin, and 
mounted by riders even dirtier than themselves, 
which wait for you at the Tophana or Galata station, 
and offer you, for 5d. or even 24d. per hour, a seat 
upon an unstuffed saddle, The palanquins and litters 
have given place to the old coucous of the Paris 
barriéres, expatriated to Constantinople, where they 
still offer the chance of a novelty. The Turk does 
not look so closely at them. He does not sit, in our 
fashion, upon the seats of these fashionable landaus, 
he squats upon .them, or stretches himself as upon a 
divan; while the coachman, instead of enthroning 
himself upon the coach-box, gallops by the side of 
the horses, urging them forward by blows given with 
a stick. That woman who is passing (and you see 
one but seldom),—that woman, with yellow boots, or 
with bare feet protected by wooden sandals, wears 
wide cotton trousers, and covers her head and body 
in the ample folds of her white clothes. Approach 
her, and you will soon retreat in disgust, repelled by 
the scent of her neighbourhood—a scent which re- 
calls the odour of those fermented pastilles of the 
seraglio, which the merchants sheltered in the gate- 
ways of old Paris burn under the noses of foot- 
passengers. But, who is this middle-aged man, with 
a vast abdomen? His green frock-coat is buttoned 
up to the chin:—a precocious stoutness, annihi- 
lating his neck, has joined his shoulders to his head, 
which is covered by a red cap. He wears spectacles, 
and his boots resemble those of acabman. Is he 
the batal (a grocer), living at the corner of the 
street? No, he is a pacha—a grand pacha, perhaps, 
with many tails—a general—a minister—one of the 
noble Osmanlis,—and the three or four poor devils 
who are following him are his janissaries—the suc- 
cessors of the janissaries of former times—the kavas 
of to-day. They are hungry looking gendarmes, 
with flat stomachs, with rags of red uniform, and 
dirty blue worn at the seams, and, above all, with 
long swords, caricaturing the blades of Damascus. 
Oh! the East! the East!—what have you done 
with it, degenerate sons of Mahomet ! 

There were some remarkable passengers on 
board the Nile; but none appear to have amused 
the Doctor more than some Dalmatians, who 
spoke a kind of French, or bastard idiom, of 
which the Turkish spoken in the ‘Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme’ will, according to Dr. Maynard, 
give the reader a very fair idea. The esca- 
pades of one of these gentlemen are amusingly 
told :— 

One of these Dalmatians, or rather Ragusians, a 
fair young man, of Herculean build, obtained per- 
mission to go on shore, at the Pireus, during our 
last visit to that port. This permission, which had 
been refused to his comrades, who were landing 
goods, had been given to him in his quality of 
married man and father of a family. The com- 
mander would have been, indeed, too severe had 
he kept on board this poor vagabond husband, 
whom the chances of sea-life had brought within 
sight of his love. The Ragusian started off in 
high glee towards a little white house, which he 
had pointed out to us, on the heights, behind the 
mills of the French camps. Perhaps he was about 
to embrace his wife and children for the last 
time! When I returned from Athens, I found 
him upon the quay, waiting for the boat that was to 
convey us on board. But he was no longer alone. 
He was leaning, with a beautiful young woman, 
against the breech of an old cannon. A lively little 
brown boy was upon his right arm ; and his left en- 
circled the form of his beloved, who was crying 
bitterly at the words he was murmuring, his head 
leaning towards hers. Our boat was soon along- 
side the quay, and I took my seat in it without daring 
to interrupt the sailor’s farewell. He had forgotten 
the Nile and the universe. But I felt jealous— 
jealous that I could not, like him, say again a long 
farewell to her I had left behind me. The pro- 
prietor of the boat, however, tired of the delay of this 





too amorous husband, accosted him sharply. He 
was obliged to obey, and we pulled from the shore, 
while the young woman, almost suffocated with her 
sobs, remained motionless upon the quay ; and hold- 
ing the child pressed against her bosom, followed us 
with her eyes, and watched us disappear among 
the shipping in the road. The same evening when 
making my round, I wasa little disenchanted to find 
my Ragusian among the most careless and lively of 
the Mathurins on the forecastle. I had forgotten 
all this when, on the morrow of our arrival at Con- 
stantinople, the same Ragusian presented himself to 
the officer of the watch, and requested permission to 
go on shore.—“ And why ?” asked the lieutenant.— 
“To embrace my wife and children.”"—* Come, come, 
Madame is in the Pirzus.’”’"—“ Pardon, may it please 
you, she is at Galata.” Well, there let her re- 
main. Here’s assurance! I forbid you to leave the 
ship.” The sailor returned to his work without a 
murmur; and the officer and I laughed at this stupid 
falsehood. But two or three hours after this ineffec- 
tual effort, the Ragusian returned to the charge. He 
reiterated his request. He wished to embrace his 
wife and children ; and to prove the truth of his 
assertion, he invoked the testimony of a clerk of the 
agency who had just come on board. The clerk de- 
clared that he had known the man a long time, and 
affirmed that he had a wife and three or four children 
at Galata.—“ But are you certain,” replied the officer, 
“that this woman and these children are now in 
Galata? Three days have hardly elapsed since he 
fulfilled the duties of a family man in the Pirzus.”— 
“ Well, he has the same duties to fulfil here,” added 
the clerk ; “I saw his wife only five minutes ago. 
She knows that the Ragusians are in our service, and 
she begged me to obtain permission for her husband 
to land, if he were on board. Here he is—I know 
him. I give you my oath that he is not lying ; and 
I beg of you to allow him to go on shore.” Well, 
for the singularity of the affair, I let him go willingly. 
I knew that polygamy was practised in the East, but 
not that it was carried on in this fashion.”—The 
triumphant Ragusian went then to fulfil the second 
series of his conjugal duties. I was not able on this 
occasion to admire his wife number two ; but I lost 
nothing by waiting, as you will see. We arrived at 
Varna about two o'clock in the afternoon. Our 
bigamist again presented himself to the officer of the 
watch, and made the old requests of the Pirzeus and 
Stamboul. “ What, you are married here, and for 
the third time?’’—“ Yes, lieutenant, and may it please 
you.”—* Well, good luck, my fine fellow.”—And the 
sultan of the forecastle made a third triumphant 
entry into Varna. 


These unions are known in the Mediterranean 
as marriages @ la Grecque. They are not legal, 
—but the conscience of the woman has exacted 
from her sailor-lover that they should creep into 
a church behind a couple about to be legally 
united, and attribute to themselves the service 
performed for the pair before them. 

The Doctor's Crimean experiences have, it 
must be confessed, produced the baldest results. 
Beyond suggestions on the auriferous richness 
of the rocks of Tchatyr, Dimirdji, &c., and 
laments on the wine crops the Allies have dis- 
turbed, the author offers nothing new on the 
seat of war. He confesses that he loves neither 
the noise of war nor the smell of powder,—that 
he can bear the sight of blood only when it is to 
heal a wound,—and that, for these reasons he 
has abstained from visiting the trenches. He 
walked ‘once only” along the desolate shore of 
Kamiesch. He passed all the hours left him 
there meditating at the base of the phare. As 
the reader is not admitted to these solitary 
thoughts, and as, after having journeyed more 
than once to the very walls of Sebastopol, the 
Doctor chose to wander round aphare instead of 
entering into the tumult and the excitement of 
camp life, his book ends with a disappointment. 
It is a pity that a writer so observant should 
have missed so excellent an opportunity for 
exerting his powers. 
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Somersetshire Archeological and Natural His- 
tory Society. Proceedings during the Year 
1854. Taunton, May; London, Bell & 
Daldy. 


A description of Castle Neroche, a conspicuous 
earthwork lying between Taunton and Chard; 
a report of a “find” in a turf-bog, near Eding- 
ton Burtle, of a maple box, containing a variety 
of torques and other ornaments; a good paper 
on Somersetshire etymology; and an account of 
the discovery of several stone coffins, containing 
sepulchral remains, at Combe Down, near Bath, 
—are the principal articles of general interest 
in this volume. Mr. Freeman’s disquisition on 
the comparative characters of the Perpendicular 
style of architecture, as exhibited in the churches 
of Somerset and East Anglia; Mr. Moore’s ac- 
count of new Brachiopoda, from the inferior 
oolite of Dundry; and Mr. Payne’s paper, on 
the Geology of the Quantocks,—however valu- 
able,—are of more limited interest. 

To determine in what age, and by what 
people, the earthworks, which crown so many 
of our loftiest hills, were constructed, is an 
object of reasonable and universal interest. 
Local tradition ascribes them, as Mr. Warre 
states to be the case with Castle Neroche, to a 
multitude of builders. The Devil, the Romans, 
the Danes, the Britons, Merlin, Michael Scott, 
Robin Hood, and Oliver Cromwell, are all 
vouched for in various places as constructors of 
the deep trenches which have defied for so many 
centuries the destructive agencies of time and 
man. Amidst such a multitude of claimants it 
is useful to have some definite rule by which the 
works of these rival builders may be identified. 
Without disparaging the edifices constructed by 
the prince of darkness, or those of the great 
wizards who acted as his deputies, it will, gene- 
rally speaking, be found safe to throw aside the 
claims of all these competitors, except two— 
the Britons and the Romans; and Mr. Warre 
thus describes the difference between the en- 
campments attributed to each of those people.— 

“Tn the case of a Roman camp the plan is in- 
variably the same: a rectangular area is surrounded 
by a ditch, the earth from which, being thrown in- 
wards, forms a high mound or agger, which was in 
many cases further defended by a wooden palisade 
placed on the top, but of this of course all vestiges 
haye disappeared. In the middle of each side is an 
entrance, from which a way led to the opposite gate, 
and at or near the intersection of the two ways was 
the Preetorium, the remains of which may frequently 
be traced. These camps are not usually found on 
the tops of very high hills, nor, though undoubtedly 
sometimes of very great strength, do they appear, in 
general, to have been very elaborately fortified. For 
though the highly disciplined troops of Rome are 
said never to have halted even for a night without 
constructing a regularly entrenched camp, those con- 
querors of the world depended for victory far more 
upon their legionary formation in the field, the heavy 
pilum, and the deadly thrust of the short sharp sword 
in close combat, than on walls and earthworks.” 

So much for Roman encampments;—those of 
the Britons differed from them essentially in 
the points of simplicity and regularity.— 

“ The Britons, on the contrary, appear always to 
have occupied the highest ground, frequently an iso 
lated hill, which they surrounded with a series of 
deep trenches, generally following the natural form 
of the ground, and often so irregular in plan as to 
defy all attempts to find out their original design. 
But though thus irregular, their fortifications, on 
close inspection, will not be found deficient in a sort 
of rude science. Every inequality of the ground 
seems to have been taken advantage of; outworks 
flanking the entrances may very frequently be traced, 

these entrances moreover sometimes opening into one 
of the trenches through which the approach to the 
interior leads, so as to expose an enemy to an over- 
whelming storm of darts and stones from the heights 


ments, there is one very peculiar and characteristic 
feature of British fortification which I have hardly 
ever found wanting in the military works of that 
people. This is a series of low terraces scarped out 
of the side of the hill, rising one above another, not 
continued in an unbroken line round the place, but 
forming, in some cases, almost a net-work of plat- 
forms, commanding every approach to the entrances, 
and affording advantageous positions for the sling, 
in the use of which weapon the Britons peculiarly 
excelled.’ 

Applying these distinctions to Castle Ne- 
roche, there is no difficulty in identifying it as 
an unquestionable British earthwork. 

The ornaments found in the turf-bog no 
doubt belonged to the same people, but they 
are very imperfectly described. ‘The metal of 
which they are composed, the size of each one 
of them, and the weight, should have been 
stated; and, for the purpose of identification, we 
should have been informed of their present 
place of custody. The Editor of the volume 
ought to have induced the somewhat fanciful 
contributor of this paper to have rendered a 
more precise account of the articles which he 
professes to describe. 

The stone coffins found near Bath are ac- 
curately judged, by comparison with others 
which are in the Museum at York, to be 
Roman. The principal curiosity connected 
with them is, that in the same place—probably 
a burying ground,—and in direct connexion 
with astone coffin which contained the skeleton 
of a man, were also found a small stone chest 
full of “burnt bones,” and, in another larger 
stone chest, the skull and bones of a horse. 
But here again the want of accuracy and pre- 
cision in description renders the paper nearly 
valueless. What were these “burnt bones’? 
Were they human bones, or, bones of animals? 


are panic-stricken by the recollection of Lyme 
and Taunton. They fly, but courage can pur- 
sue faster than fear can run. The pursuers over- 
take their enemies. Cavaliers and Roundheads 
dash through the village pell-mell together ;— 
but there is English spirit in the Cavaliers. The 
courage of despair animates them. If die they 
must, they will die like men. They turn—they 
rally. Conspicuous, at their head, on his gallant 
charger, rides Sir John, shouting lustily, “ For 
King Charles! King Charles!” Each party 
draws up and forms. It was at that corner of 
the road, just where you see it skirt round that 
patch of wood.—Alas! alas! the thought of 
what might have been has run away with us. 
All that we are really told is, that the gentle- 
man can easily conceive that “it was not a very 
quiet ride.” We should think not: we dare 
say he is right. But, for all that, he is a shock- 
ing tantalizer. 

The Society seems to be flourishing. There is 
a body of 467 subscribing members. We trust 
the presiding Council have just notions of their 
duties, and that they will endeavour to exercise a 
little authority over the contributors to the Jour- 
nal. The present number would have been 
greatly improved if the papers included in it had 
been cut down one half. ‘ More matter and 
fewer words,” should be the instruction of the 
Council to both Editor and contributors. 





Miscellanies: Prose and Verse. By W. M. 
Thackeray. Vol. I. Bradbury & Evans. 
Iv is not our present purpose to enter critically 
into an examination of these ‘ Miscellanies.’ 
Something has to be said about Mr. Thackeray 
—something in the way of analysis and appre- 
ciation—which has not yet been said, so far as 
we know. Republication of a series of separate 





Were they bones of deer, or oxen, or birds? 
Were they the remains of a Suttee, or of a 
sacrifice? These questions would have been 
answered if the bones had been submitted to a 
competent comparative anatomist. Defective 
description on a point so vital is fatal to the 
paper. 

The same fault runs throughout the volume. 
On their anniversary meeting the members visit- 
ed Cothelston Beacon, and were there enter- 
tained with an Address, in which we find the 
following passage :— 

“ Here immediately below us is Cothelston, the 
residence of Sir John Stawel, the daring royalist 
leader in the great Rebellion; and from ‘Taunton it 
was that Blake led the Parliamentarian army to de- 
stroy his house and to besiege the stronghold of 
Dunster. Tradition says that the arms of Sir John 
Stawel’s forces were kept in Bishop’s Lydeard tower, 
and his levies made in a field which still bears the 
name of ‘Standards ;* and the skirmish at Lydeard 
beween him and Blake was described to me by an 
old man who had heard it from his great-grand- 
father, as graphically as if he had witnessed it him- 
self. He assured me that when Blake’s men and 
Sir John’s rode through Bishop’s Lydeard street 
together, they made more noise than he had ever 
heard in his life; and I can easily conceive that it 
was not a very quiet ride.” 

How tantalizing! Here is one of those cases 
in which local information can bring valuable 
illustration to the aid of the general historian. 
We are informed of its existence. We are 
brought to the very point, as we suppose, of 
having all the particulars communicated to us. 
The speaker had heard the-incident described 
‘“‘as graphically” as if his informant had wit- 
nessed the fight himself. We are about, as we 
expect, to have two centuries rolled back, and 

the realities of the Civil War brought vividly 
before us. The hero Blake is again to dash 
down upon Cothelston, followed by the men 
whom he animated with his own fearless spirit. 





above. Besides this complicated system of entrench- 








In vain the Cavaliers strive to rally troops who 





works like these now undertaken, invites to the 
| expression of opinion; and when the series is 
| somewhat further advanced, we shall probably 
| devote an article to Mr. Thackeray. At pre- 
; sent, we confine ourselves to an announcement 
| of this welcome collection of verse and prose, 
and to an illustration of the quality of the lesser 
works by means of a few extracts. 
| All these writings, we infer, have appeared 
elsewhere,—in magazines or reviews, and in the 
congenial columns of Punch. But we are not 
always sure of our mark. Why is it not de- 
clared in note or preface when and where such 
and such pieces were produced? In some cases, 
indeed, more than this record is needed. Much 
of Mr. Thackeray’s poetry—and all the best of 
it—is fugitive in interest. It had its origin in 
police cases, in newspaper gossip, in anecdotes 
of the day; and although it dealt with these 
ephemera after a new and most merry fashion, 
it threw its mantle of squib, allusion, pun and 
fancy over mean and perishable forms. Who 
remembers now the tale of ‘Jane Roney and 
Mary Brown’? Of the multitudes who laughed 
over the doleful ‘ Ballad of Eliza Davis,’ when 
it first appeared in Punch, how many can recall 
the case at the Clerkenwell Police Court? A 
few lines, added as a foot-note, would have told 
the story, and placed the reader in the position 
to understand and enjoy the witty words and 
humorous allusions of the ballad-singer. 

We quote a couple of ballads from the col- 
lection. The first is autobiographical; and is 
entitled— 

Titmarsh's Carmen Lilliense. 
LILLE, Sept. 2, 1843. 


My heart is weary, my peace is gone, 
How shall 1 e’er my woes reveal ? 
I have no money, I lie in pawn, 
A stranger in the town of Lille. 
lL 
With twenty pounds but three weeks since 
From Paris forth did Titmarsh wheel,— 
I thought myself as rich a prince 
As beggar poor I’m now at Lille. 
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Confiding in my ample means— 
In troth, I was a happy chiel! 

I passed the gates of Valenciennes, 
I never thought to come by Lille. 


I never thought my twenty pounds 

Some rascal knave would dare to steal ; 
I gaily passed the Belgic bounds 

At Quiévrain, twenty miles from Lille. 


To Antwerp town I hasten’d post, 
And as I took my evening meal 
1 felt my pouch,—my purse was lost, 
O Heaven! Why came I not by Lille ? 


I straightway call’d for ink and pen, 
To grandmamma I made appeal; 
Meanwhile a loan of guineas ten 
I borrowed from a friend so leal. 


I got the cash from grandmamma, 
(Her gentle heart my woes could feel) 
But where I went, and what I saw, 
What matters? Here I am at Lille. 


My heart is weary, my peace is gone, 
How shall I e’er my woes reveal ? 
I have no cash, I lie in pawn, 
A stranger in the town of Lille. 
Il. 
To stealing I can never come, 
To pawn my watch I’m too genteel, 
Besides, I left my watch at home, 
How could I pawn it then at Lille? 


* La note,” at times the guests will say, 
I turn as white as cold boil’d veal ; 

I turn and look another way, 
I dare not ask the bill at Lille. 


I dare not to the landlord say, 

** Good sir, I cannot pay your bill;” 
He thinks I am a Lord Anglais, 

And is quite proud I stay at Lille. 


He thinksI am a Lord Anglais, 

Like Rothschild or Sir Robert Peel, 
And so he serves me every day 

The best of meat and drink in Lille. 


Yet when he looks me in the face 
I blush as red as cochineal ; 

And think did he but know my ease, 
How changed he’d be, my host of Lille! 


My heart is weary, my peace is gone, 
How shall I e’er my woes reveal ? 

I have no money, I lie in pawn, 
A stranger in the town of Lille. 

1. 

The sun bursts out in furious blaze, 
I perspirate from head to heel; 

I'd like to hire a one-horse chaise, 
How can I, without cash at Lille? 


I pass in sunshine burning hot 

By cafés where in beer they deal ; 
I think how pleasant were a pot, 

A frothing pot of beer of Lille! 


What is yon house with walls so thick, 
All girt around with guard and grille? 
Oh! gracious gods, it makes me sick, 
It is the prison-house of Lille! 


Oh cursed prison strong and barred, 
It does my very blood congeal ; 

I tremble as I pass the guard, 
And quit that ugly part of Lille. 


The church-door beggar whines and prays, 
I turn away at his appeal : 

Ah, church-door beggar! go thy ways! 
You're not the poorest man in Lille. 


My heart is weary, my peace is gone, 
How shall I e’er my woes reveal? 

I have no money, | lie in pawn, 
A stranger in the town of Lille. 

Iv. 

Say, shall I to yon Flemish church, 
And at a Popish altar kneel ? 

O do not leave me in the lureh,— 
Tl ery ye patron-saints of Lille! 


Ye virgins dressed in satin hoops, 
Ye martyrs slain for mortal weal, 
Look kindly down! before you stoops 
The miserablest man in Lille. 


And lo! as I beheld with awe 
A pictured saint (I swear ‘tis real) 

It smiled, and turned to grandmamma !— 
It did! and I had hope in Lille! 


’Twas five o’clock, and I could eat, 
Although I could not pay my meal: 
I hasten back into the street 
Where lies my inn, the best in Lille. 


What see I on my table stand,— 
A letter with a well-known seal ? 

*Tis grandmamma’s! I know her hand,— 
‘To Mr. M. A. Titmarsh, Lille.” 


I feel a choking in my throat, 

I pant and stagger, faint and reel! 
It is—it is—a ten-pound note, 

And I’m no more in pawn at Lille! 


[He goes off by the diligence that evening, and is restored 
to the bosom of his happy family. ] 


The second is also, to a certain extent, auto- 








biographical ; and in its fine blending of humour 
and pathos will, we think, bear comparison 
with any poetic account of places “ revisited ” 
in our language. It is called— 


The Ballad of Bouillabaisse. 


A street there is in Paris famous, 
For which no rhyme our language yields, 
Rue Neuve des Petits Champs its name is— 
The New Street of the Little Fields ; 
And here’s an inn, not rich and splendid, 
But still in comfortable case ; 
The which in youth | oft attended, 
To eat a bowl of Bouillabaisse. 


This Bouillabaisse a noble dish is— 
A sort of soup or broth, or brew, 
Or hotchpotch of all sorts of fishes, 

That Greenwich never could outdo; 
Green herbs, red peppers, mussels, saffern, 
Soles, onions, garlic, roach and dace ; 
All these you eat at Terré’s tavern, 

In that one dish of Bouillabaisse. 


Indeed, a rich and savoury stew 'tis; 
And true philosophers, methinks, 
Who love all sorts of natural beauties, 
Should love good victuals and good drinks. 
And Cordelier or Benedictine 
Might gladly, sure, his lot embrace, 
Nor find a fast-day too afflicting, 
Which served him up a Bouillabaisse. 


I wonder if the house stiil there is ? 
Yes, here the lamp is, as before ; 
The smiling red-cheeked écaillére is 
Still opening oysters at the door. 
Is Terré still alive and able? 
I recollect his droll grimace; 
He'd come and smile before your table, 
And hoped you liked your Bouillabaisse. 


We enter—nothing’s changed or older, 
** How’s Monsieur Terre, Waiter, pray ?” 
The waiter stares and shrugs his shoulder— 
** Monsieur is dead this many a day.” 
**TIt is the lot of saint and sinner, 
So honest Terré’s run his race.” 
** What will Monsieur require for dinner ?”’ 
** Say, do you still cook Bouillabaisse?” 


** Oh, oui, Monsieur,” ’s the waiter’s answer ; 
**Quel vin Monsieur désire-t-il ?” 

** Tell me a good one.”—** That I can, Sir: 
The Chambertin with yellow seal.” 

**So Terré’s gone,” I say, and sink in 
My old accustomed corner-place ; 

** He’s done with feasting and with drinking, 
With Burgundy and Bouillabaisse.” 


My old accustom’d corner here is, 
The table still is in the nook ; 
Ah! vanish’d many a busy year is, 
This well-known chair since last I took. 
When first I saw ye, Cari luoghi, 
I'd scarce a beard upon my face, 
And now a grizzled, grim old fogy, 
I sit and wait for Bouillabaisse. 


Where are you, old companions trusty, 
Of early days here met to dine? 
Come, Waiter! quick, a flagon crusty— 
I'll pledge them in the good old wine. 
The kind old voices and old faces 
My memory can quick retrace ; 
Around the board they take their places, 
And share the wine and Bouillabaisse. 


There’s Jack has made a wondrous marriage ; 
There’s laughing Tom is laughing yet ; 
There’s brave Augustus drives his carriage ; 
There’s poor old Fred in the Gazette ; 
On James’s head the grass is growing: 
Good Lord! the world has wagged apace 
Since here we set the Claret flowing, 
And drank, and ate the Bouillabaisse. 


Ah me! how quick the days are flitting ! 
I mind me of a time that’s gone, 

When here Id sit, as now I'm sitting, 
In this same place—but not alone. 

A fair young form was nestled near me, 
A dear, dear face looked fondly up, 

And sweetly spoke and smiled to cheer me 
—There’s no one now to share my cup. 
* * x * * 


I drink it as the Fates ordain it. 
Come, fill it, and have done with rhymes : 
Fill up the lonely glass, and drain it 
In memory of dear old times. 
Welcome the wine, whate’er the seal is; 
And sit you down and say your grace 
With thankful heart, whate’er the meal is. 
—Here comes the smoking Bouillabaisse ! 


Such a pair of quotations should send many 
a reader in search of the volume whence they 
are drawn. Altogether, we may say, without 
forestalling the critical interest of such article 
as we propose to devote ere long to the con- 
sideration of Mr. Thackeray’s place in the 
hierarchy of contemporary literature, that this 
reprint of ‘ Miscellanies’ is a good service done 





to the general public. Few books of this season 
are so sure of a wide and welcome acceptance. 





The Life and Works of Goethe: with Sketches 
of his Age and Contemporaries, from Pub- 
lished and Unpublished Sources. By G. H. 
Lewes. 2 vols. Nutt. 


Wirnovur adding materially to our store of 
knowledge concerning Goethe, Mr. Lewes has, 
nevertheless, produced an acceptable book. He 
has brought together a number of facts, which 
have hitherto been so widely scattered asscarcely 
to be available to any one beyond the sphere 
of those who make German literature an espe- 
cial pursuit; and he has reproduced them in 
such a readable form, as will be appreciated by 
all who have waded through the records of 
Viehoff, and the minute dissertations which are 
so insufferable in the commentators. While 
accomplishing this task, he has, moreover, 
amidst a host of temptations to ‘“‘ make a book,” 
closed his heart to the sirens. Whereas 
many of his Teutonic predecessors have been 
in the habit of flinging together unhewn 
masses of current information, he has inserted 
nothing that has not undergone a digestive 
process. Finally, the dissertations on the prin- 
cipal productions of Goethe, which form a con- 
siderable portion of the work, are marked by 
good sense; and throughout the whole there 
is no instance of an opinion taken on trust. 

To write a detailed life of Goethe commen- 
surate with the amount of information dispersed 
through numberless works, would have been 
simply impossible, save in a most bulky and 
unalluring form,—as will be clear at once to 
those who recollect that the ‘Autobiography,’ 
which leaves off at the very beginning of the 
poet’s literary career, occupies two volumes of the 
German octavo edition of Goethe’s works, and 
that the whole of Eckermann’s ‘ Conversations’ 
is devoted to the last nine years of his life. Mr. 
Lewes has, therefore, judiciously confined him- 
self to such facts and reflections as are essen- 
tial to exhibit Goethe’s intellectual and moral 
development,—an especial object being the vin- 
dication of the man from those aspersions which 
have been liberally bestowed by many who have 
been content to admire the poet. 

As might be expected, the boven veg A 
‘ Wahrheit und Dichtung’) is somewhat lightly 
touched. With all its fascinations, that charm- 
ing book is notoriously the reverse of trust- 
worthy as a record of events, and a critical 
conversion of the ‘‘ Dichtung” into ‘‘ Wahrheit,” 
supposing that it could be satisfactorily ac- 
complished, would have occupied more space 
than lay at the disposal of Mr. Lewes, who 
had too much to say about the intellectual 
labours of Goethe to devote himself to an 
elaborate history of juvenile impressions. 
Moreover, the episode of ‘ Werther,’ and the 
circumstances of its production, which, if truth- 
fully narrated, would form the most valuable 
portion (in a literary sense) of the whole 
‘Autobiography,’ has received an entirely new 
light from the Kestner Correspondence, of which 
Mr. Lewes has largely availed himself; so that 
the biographer and the autobiographer part 
company altogether at an early period. We 
should say altogether that Mr. Lewes feels more 
free when he reaches the portion of the journey 
which lies beyond the reach of his doubtful 
guide ; and that when he comes to Weimar he 
is rejoiced to feel something like an independent 
footing. ' 

Weimaris described by Mr. Lewes asa most un- 
promising little nook; but, nevertheless, Goethe, 
when once ensconced there, found himself so 
comfortable during the greater portion of a long 
life, that the most varied scenes incident on 
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foreign travel could never supplant it in his 
affections. Weimar, at any rate, suited him ; 
it was the chief place of his matured activity; 
and he could always say of it, as Horace of 
Tarentum,— 

Ille terrarum mihi preter omnes 

Angulus ridet. 

The chief figures at the Weimar Court, as is 
well known, were the Duke himself and the 
Dowager- Duchess Amalia; for the Duchess 
Louise, though she distinguished herself as a 
great historical personage, and won the admi- 
ration of Napoleon by the courage with which 
she opposed him, is far from conspicuous in the 
records of the studies and intellectual revelries 
that formed so important an element in Weimar 
existence. 

Here, then, is the Duchess Amalia, a “‘ model 
woman” in her way, no doubt,—but whether 
she is the sort of model that a prudent mamma 
would set up for the emulation of her daugh- 
ters, is to be doubted.— 


“The Dowager Duchess Amalia is a very inter- 
esting figure. She had the Brunswick blood, with 
its capriciousness, love of pleasure, and frivolity; but 
she had also a mind well cultivated, not poorly gifted, 
and ready in appreciating men of talent. Although 
a niece of Frederick the Great, she did not follow the 
princely fashion of the day, and turn her eyes away 
from German Literature to fix them only upon 
France. She chose Wieland as the tutor of her son, 
and made him her own dear friend. Schiller,a rash 
judge of persons,and not very keen in his perception 
of woman’s character, wrote to Korner, after his first 
interview with the Duchess: ‘She has made no 
conquest of me. I cannot like her physiognomy. 
Her intellect is extremely limited, nothing interests 
her but what is based on the sensuous: hence the 
taste she has, or affects to have, for music, painting, 
and the rest. She is a composer herself, and has set 
Goethe's “ Erwin und Elmire” to music. She speaks 
little; but has, at any rate, the merit of throwing 
aside all the stiffness of ceremony.’ Schiller’s verdict 
cannot be accepted by any one who reflects, that, 
besides her appreciation of men of talent, who found 
delight in her society, she learned Greek from Wie- 
land, read Aristophanes and translated Propertius, 
was a musical composer, a tolerable judge of Art, dis- 
cussed politics with the Abbé Raynal,and Greek and 
Italian Literature with Villoison; that, moreover, with 
all her multifarious reading and enjoyments, she con- 
trived to superintend the education of her sons, and 
manage her kingdom with unusual success. This is 
not to be done by an ‘extremely limited intellect.’ 
The ‘ sensuous basis’ alluded to by Schiller was cer- 
tainly there. One seesit in her portraits. One sees 
it also in the glimpses of her joyous, pleasure-loving 
existence. Biographers and eulogists omit such 
details; for in general the biographical mind moves 
only through periods of rhetoric, which may be ap- 
plied with equal felicity to every prince or princess 
of whom it is the cue to speak. But it is by such 
details that the image of the Duchess can alone be 
made a living one. Here, for example, is a sketch 
of her, given by an anonymous traveller. ‘She is 
small in stature, good-looking, with a very spirituelle 
physiognomy ; she has the Brunswick nose, lovely 
hands and feet, a light yet princely gait, speaks well 
but rapidly,and has something amiable and fascinating 
in her nature. .. . This evening there was a Redoute, 
tickets one guelden (two francs) each. The Court 
arrived at eight. ‘The Duchess was magnificent, en 
domino, and brilliant with jewels. She dances well, 
lightly and gracefully. The young princes, who were 
attired as Zephyr and Amour, also danced well. The 
masquerade was very full, lively, and varied. A faro 
table was laid out: the smallest stake being half a 
gulden. The Duchess staked dollars and half-louis, 
played generously and lost. But as she was glad to 
dance she did not playlong. She danced with every 
mask who invited her, and stayed till nearly three 
o’clock, when almost everyone had gone home.’ The 
same writer also speaks of another Redoute. ‘The 
Duchess appeared en reine grecque, a very beautiful 
costume, which suited her well. The ball was very 
brilliant ; some students from Jena were there. At 
the last ball of the season, the Duchess sent me one 





of her own Savoyard dresses, and I was frisé and | 


dressed like a woman by the Countess von Gortz’s 
maid. The young Count was likewise dressed as a 
woman, and we went to Court so, dined there, and 
drove thence to the ball, which lasted till six o’clock.’ 
This pleasure-loving Duchess, who knew so well how 
to manage her kingdom, cared little for the ‘ dignities’ 
of her state. According to Wieland, she lived some- 
times in ‘student’ fashion, especially at Belvedere, 
where student-songs, not always the most decorous, 
rang joyously through the moonlit gardens. Driving 
once with seven friends in a hay-cart from Tiefurt, 
and overtaken by a storm, she made no more ado 
but drew over her light clothing Wieland’s great coat, 
and in that costume drove on!” 


And here is the Duke,—probably the rough- 
est Mzcenas that ever found a place in the 
history of letters.— 


“Karl August, whom Frederick the Great pro- 
nounced, at fourteen, to be the prince of all he had 
seen, who gave the greatest promise, was in truth a 
very mixed, but very admirable, character. He can 
afford to be looked at more closely and familiarly 
than most Princes. He was a man whose keen 
appreciation of genius not only drew the most 
notable men of the day to Weimar, but whose own 
intrinsically fine qualities kept them there. It is 
easy for a Prince to assemble men of talent. It is 
not easy for a Prince to make them remain beside 
him, in the full employment of their faculties, and 
in reasonable enjoyment of their position. Karl 
August was the Prince who, with the smallest means, 
produced the greatest result in Germany. He was 
a man of restless activity. His eye was on every 
part of his dominions; his endeavours to improve the 
condition of the people were constant. In his tastes 
no man in Germany was so simple, except his dearest 
friend, Goethe, with whom, indeed, he had many 
cardinal points in common. I remember, on first 
seeing their busts together, being struck with a sort 
of faint family resemblance between them. Karl 
August might have been a younger brother, con- 
siderably ‘animalized,’ but still belonging to the 
family. They had both, on the paternal side, Thu- 
ringian blood in their veins; and in many respects 
Amalia and Frau Aja were akin. But while Karl 
August had the active, healthy, sensuous, pleasure- 
loving temperament of his friend, he wanted the tact, 
which never allowed Goethe, even in his wildest 
period, to overstep limits; he wanted the tenderness 
and chivalry which made the poet so uniformly 
acceptable to women. He was witty, but his bon- 
mots are mostly of that kind which, repeated after 
dinner, are not considered fit for drawing-room pub- 
lication. Very characteristic is it of him, who had 
bestowed unusual pains in collecting a ‘ Bibliotheca 
Erotica, that when Schiller wrote the ‘Maid of 
Orleans’ he fancied Schiller was going to give 
another version of ‘La Pucelle,’ and abetted his 
mistress, the Frau von Heygendorf, in her refusal 
to play the part of the rehabilitated Maiden! He 
was rough, soldierly, brusque, and imperious. He 
was at home when in garrison with Prussian soldiers, 
but out of his element when at foreign Courts, and 
not always at ease in his own, Goethe describes him 
longing for his pipe at the Court of Brunswick in 1784: 
—(The French is Goethe’s]—‘ De son coté notre bon 
Duc s’ennuie terriblement, il cherche un interet, il n’y 
voudrait pas etre pour rien, lamarchetrés bien mesurée 
de tout ce qu’on fait icile gene, il faut qu’il renonce a 
sa chere pipe et une fee ne pourroit lui rendre un 
service plus agreable qu’en changant ce palais dans 
une cabane de charbonnier’” In a letter (unprinted) 
he writes to Goethe, then at Jena, saying he longs 
to be with him to watch sunrise and sunset, for he 
can't see the sunset in Gotha, hidden as it is by the 
crowd of courtiers, who are so comme il faut, and 
know their ‘fish duty’ with such terrible accuracy, 
that every evening he feels inclined to give himself 
to the devil. His delight, when not with soldiers, 
was to be with dogs, or with his poet alone in their 
simple houses, discussing philosophy, and ‘talking of 
lovely things that conquer death.’ He mingled freely 
with the people. At Ilmenau he and Goethe put 
on the miner’s dress, descended into the mines, and 
danced all night with peasant girls. Riding across 
country, over rock and stream, in manifest peril of 
his neck; teazing the maids of honour, sometimes 





carrying this so far as to offend his more princely 
wife; wandering alone with his dogs, or with some 
Joyous companion ; seeking excitement in wine, and 
in making love to pretty women, without much 
respect of station; offending by his roughness and 
wilfulness, though never estranging his friends—Karl 
August, often grieving his admirers, was, with all his 
errors, a genuine and admirable character. His 
intellect was active, his judgment, both of men and 
things, sound and keen. Once, when there was a 
discussion about appointing Fichte as Professor at 
Jena, one of the opponents placed a work of Fichte’s 
in the Duke's hands, as sufficient proof that such 
a teacher could not hold a chair. Karl August read 
the book—and appointed Fichte. He had great 
aims; he also had the despotic will which bends 
circumstances to its determined issues. ‘He was 
always in progress,’ said Goethe to Eckermann; 
‘when anything failed, he dismissed it at once from 
his mind. I often bothered myself how to excuse 
this or that failure; but he ignored every short- 
coming in the cheerfullest way, and always went 
forward to something new.’ ” 


Another trait, given by Goethe himself (in 
his poem entitled ‘ Ilmenau’), to this uncouth 
imitator of Lorenzo de’ Medici is, that, with all 
his extravaganzas, he was not joyous. The 
poet says over the sleeping form of the patron,— 
Und diister wild an heitern Tagen 
Unbindig ohne froh zu seyn, 
Schlaft er, an Seel’ und Leib verwundet und zerschiagen. 
We have already observed that one great 
object of Mr. Lewes is to vindicate the poet's 
character from the aspersions that have been 
cast upon it from a moral point of view. This 
apologetic work he performs successfully,— 
that is to say, assuming a jury who are willin 
to give Goethe that fair play which is allowed 
to erring men in general. Probably no human 
being was ever more hardly used by censorious 
moralists than the great poet of Germany,—the 
intellectual hero who, born into an illiterate 
nation, left it in the van of European literature. 
The list of vices has actually been enlarged, 
that Goethe may be proved vicious. An ordinary 
gentleman who does not like politics incurs no 
heavier disapprobation than one who has no 
relish for claret; but that Goethe, great as a 
poet, should not be great as a politician, also, is 
found altogether shocking. A good opinion of 
one’s self, even though little a is not 
condemned as more than a weakness among 
the generality of mankind; but when a giant 
who has built up a literature thinks complacently 
of his work, a shout of ‘‘ Egotism!”’ is raised. 
Sympathy with court-conventions, and devo- 
tion to the service of a prince, are also among 
the vices with which Goethe has been indig- 
nantly charged; and an act of gross vulgarity 
on the part of Beethoven has been cited in con- 
trast with Goethe’s compliance with the laws of 
etiquette, in order that a higher moral status 
may be assigned to the musician than to the 
poet. The complex charges of servility and 
‘‘courtier-ism” may be answered as to both the 
major and the minor. In the first place, if 
Goethe did like a court life, what great wicked- 
ness is implied in the predilection? He just 
shared a feeling that in this free country is 
among the strongest motive powers of society.— 
“Not only was he far from republican sternness, 
but he placed more value on his star and title of 
Excellency, than his thorough-going partizans are 
willing to admit. If that be a weakness, let him be 
credited with it; but if he were as vain of such 
puerilities as an English Duke is of the Garter, I do 
not see any cause for serious reproach in it. So few 
poets have been Excellencies, so few have worn stars 
on their breasts, that we have no means of judging 
whether Goethe’s vanity was greater or less than we 
have a right to expect. Meanwhile it does seem to 
me that sneers at his title, and epigrams on his star, 
come with a very bad grace from a nation which is 
laughed at for nothing more frequently than for its 
inordinate love of titles. Ner are Englishmen so 
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remarkable for their indifference to rank, and entire 
freedom from ‘snobbishness’ as to make them the 
fittest censors of this weakness in a Goethe.” 

In the second place, his relation to Karl 
August was anything but servile; the prince 
and the poet were really friends, in spite of the 
discrepancy of rank, and their joint labours 
were for the common good of the little state. 
The vague charge of heartlessness may be 
equally put aside by a mere reference to facts, 
that ““he who runs may read.’’ Goethe was 
certainly not a John Howard ; but incidents of 
private benevolence may be found in the record 
of his life which for disinterestedness and deli- 
cacy are not to be excelled. 

From a certain laxity in his relations to the 
fair sex, of course, Goethe cannot be absolved, 
and the moral disapprobation which is awarded 
to the poet will by many readers be ex- 
tended to the biographer for the placid manner 
in which he treats of the Jiaison with Frau 
von Stein. But, not to dwell at any length on 
a delicate subject, we would merely observe 
that here, as elsewhere, the moral code is made 
to assume its severest aspect for the purpose of 
a special condemnation, as if the vices touched 
upon belonged to one man alone, and not to 
the atmosphere of a lax aristocracy. 

A lengthened notice of the critical comments 
of Mr. Lewes on the several works of Goethe 
would take us beyond our proper limits; we 
may remark, that they are throughout marked 
by acuteness and English common sense. Mr. 
Lewes lays down the theory, that a work of 
Art is to be judged by the surface it presents, 
and not by the hidden idea of which it may be 
the exponent; and on this principle he examines, 
with great impartiality, the merits and defects 
of each separate production. That he less ad- 
mires Goethe, when in his old age he has passed 
from spontaneous clearness into avowed sym- 
bolism, may be readily conjectured. The latest 
works of the poet are considered by his critic 
the ultimate and unadmirable result of that ten- 
dency to reflection which marked the co-opera- 
tion of Goethe with Schiller, and which led to 
a belief in the doctrine that Art must be preceded 
by Theory. Push this doctrine to its extreme, 
and poetry becomes hieroglyphic. 

As a record of facts, Mr. Lewes might have 
increased the value of his book by a little more 
liberality in the article of marginal authorities, 
Even where facts lie on the surface, if the sur- 
face be broad the student likes to know where 
he can at once put his hand upon a voucher, 
Where, for instance, is the authority for the 
assertion, that Christiane Vulpius was the lady 
so erotically sung in the ‘Roman Elegies’? Dr. 
Lehmann, a plodding Goethian, who makes 
statistical tables of the peculiar verbs and ad- 

jectives used by the poet, and who devoted a 
whole book to the ‘ Loves and Love-poems”’ 
of the master [see then. No. 1404], never hints 
at such a thing, either where he treats of the 
“Elegies,” or where he enumerates the poems 
which he would comprise under the Vulpius 
category. Has Mr. Lewes too hastily interpreted 
a —- in the ‘ Tag-und-Jahreshefte’ (1790), 
which refers to the mood of the poet, not to the 
subject of his song ? 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


‘The Wild Tribes of London. With numerous 
Illustrations. By Watts Phillips. (Ward & Lock.) 
—There is a memorable invocation (we think, in 
Granger’s ‘ Sugar-Cane,’)— 

Now, Muse, let’s sing of rats! 
—and this might serve for motto to a large number 
of books of late put before those who “ run and 
read,” under the elastic denomination of “light 
literature.” The highways of life have been pretty 





exposed by men of clear vision and tender bene- 
volence, who do not hold with the old faéry-tale 
notion that Kings and Queens alone were fit sub- 
jects for poetry and fiction, but who have felt that 
the obscure lives and the unseen sufferings of 
noble, or earnest, or tempted human creatures 
are themes as great, as worthy, and as full 
of prompting for the poet as any historical com- 
bination, as any encounter betwixt ’scutcheon 
and coronet. To reject, or to accept by whole- 
sale, either the aristocratic or the democratic 
form of literature, would be folly — would be 
wrong in any thinking man ;— but the ante- 
chamber of a palace and the outer walls of an 
honest debating club are alike secondary, and, as 
such, afford poor materials to the thinker, the 
poet, the artist. The literature of the streets is 
good,—the literature of the sewers, with their 
‘newts and blind-worms” and their rats (myriad 
as the Russian hordes, of whom we are just now 
thinking so much),—is no literature. The above 
are general remarks; and, however needful, belong 
toa class of books rather than to this particular one. 
In taking “‘a guide through the labyrinth of 
poverty and vice,” with a view of searching for 
knowledge and of gathering materials for his first 
essay in authorship, Mr. Watts Phillips, we doubt 
not, meant to enlist himself in the noble company 
of those who have so largely lessoned the rich, by 
showing to them the destitution and degradation of 
the poor; and by pointing out the extent to which 
their wealth is answerable for much mortal wretch- 
edness. But we think he has taken service at a 
period when no more recruits were wanted :—we 
conceive, to put it otherwise, that the haunts of 
crime and wretchedness,—the training of the thief, 
the sufferings of the Magdalen, and the brutal- 
ities of the bully,—have been sufficiently served 
up for the purposes of amusement. It can be no 
longer said that there is an indisposition on the part 
of any one class in England to know how another 
class lives; and it must be pointed out that, by 
reiteration, the sympathies may be dulled, instead 
of being quickened. There are few medical students 
who do not faint on first witnessing a dissection : 
—a course of hospital-work hardens them. It 
seems possible that, among the indirect benefits 
which England may gather out of the fearful war 
in which she is engaged, a new life and inspiration 
for her literature may be numbered; and certainly 
philanthropists, no less than philosophers, may 
rejoice in the appearance of almost any set of books 
that puts its period to the library whereof these 
‘Wild Tribes” form a volume. Mr. Phillips has 
power to serve his country by the pen in a far 
better field ; and we shall be glad to find him 
employing it. 

Short Sketches of some Notable Lives. By John 
Campbell Colquhoun. (Seeley & Co.)—The lives 
‘*sketched” are those of Howard, George Fox, 
Penn, Wesley, and Whitefield; chosen, so far as 
we can understand Mr. Colquhoun’s Introduction; 
because, though the subjects were Dissenters, they 
all ‘‘ exercised a lasting influence on the fortunes 
of the Church of England.” Mr. Colquhoun does 
not profess to have made much research for him- 
self; he has taken simply the newest and amplest 
biographies of the worthies picked out by him, and 
has rewritten or condensed them as his fancy 
pleased,—with exceedingly scant acknowledgment 
in most cases. Now, in such a course, common 
though it be, the customs of literary buccaneering 
are followed, rather than the rules of nice morality, 
which bid one man (and, it may be assumed, one 
author) respect the fruits of another's labours. It 
looks well in a Preface to talk of “‘ Church read- 
ing,” and to plead principle as a motive for com- 
pilation; but it would be as well, we submit, for 
the literary manufacturer, whatever be his sect, 
to consider what are the rights and limits of 
property,—and this without reference to statute 
law. The mere raising of such a question, we 
know, will throw many people, who consider 
themselves delicately scrupulous and profoundly 
conscientious, into fits of astonishment; but it is 
one which will be more and more raised in pro- 
portion as Church or Chapel author is visited by a 
sense of his responsibility as a literary man; and 





minutely described,—the by-ways of life have been 





we could do by more minute analysis of Mr. Col- 
quhoun’s ‘Short Sketches.’ 

Midsummer Eve. By the Author of ‘ Harrie 
and Archie,’ &c. (Masters.)\—‘ Midsummer Eve’ 
reminds us of ‘Emma and her Nurse,’ a tale which 
beguiled us of pleasant hours in our youthful days ; 
but this little work does not equal (as we judge at 
a great interval) that amusing juvenile story, 
although the points of interest and the working- 
up of the characters are similar. The style is not 
suitable for young people, and it is not of the kind 
to interest old ones. Lord Lisle has a beautiful 
wife and daughter, whom he leaves in the country, 
whilst he squanders their property at the gaming- 
table; for Lady Lisle was, of course, a heiress, 
Neglect brings the virtuous lady to an early grave, 
to which she is shortly followed by her little girl 
and her nurse ;—so that in the space of about fifty 
pages we have three deaths recorded for our amuse- 
ment, and the persons of the drama are got out 
of the way. We are not sentimental,—but we 
must object to this wholesale slaughter of the inno. 
cents. Why not let these good people live to 
benefit others by their example and influence ? 
True, we do not want to see virtue rewarded with 
twenty thousand a-year, in the good Marryat 
fashion. We see, with no emotion of the heart, 
Imogineand Ethelride home fromchurch in a coach- 
and-six. But we do prefer to see our heroines of 
domestic romance ride from the church—with the 
bells pealing in their wake—rather than witness 
them drawn towards the churchyard with a dismal 
knell shaking the air as they advance. We are 
indifferent to coronets in the last chapter of a novel; 
but we have no objection to a wreath of roses. In 
fine, we think there is enough of wretchedness in 
the real world, and we would choose to have a 
little sunshine, gaiety and goodness in our ideal 
world. Readers who desire to be miserable may 
forthwith order ‘Midsummer Eve.’ 

The Children’s Book. By the Author of ‘ Hours 
of Childhood,’ &c. (Hall & Co.)—This is a poeti- 
cal little book, not very interesting (as we have 
proved) to ‘‘Children.” A book intended for 
young people should have no hard words in it; or 
the little folks tire of the tale. If big words 
must be used, it would simplify the reading if the 
syllables were divided, so that they might be read 
without having so frequently to call Mamma to 
tell the meaning of some word of three or four 
syllables. ‘This book is evidently meant for very 
small prattlers in the nursery; and therefore 
it ought to have been put into the simplest of lan- 
guage. 

Peeps from a Belfry. By the Rev. F. W. Shel- 
ton. (New York, Scribner; London, Triibner & 
Co.)—This is one of the dullest and most common- 
place of American works ; the subject is, sketches 
of clergymen who came within the observation of 
the writer. American clergymen must be heavy 
fellows, if the originals are like the pictures. The 
characters are either very uninteresting or the au- 
thorlacksthe talent of making them live and breathe; 
a less amusing or instructive book we have seldom 
had occasion to wade through. We sincerely sym- 
pathize with the ‘‘ Seven Sleepers,” of whom we 
are told in one somnolent chapter, whose inatten- 
tion to the discourse so enraged the pastor that he 
lifted up his voice to the highest pitch, in the belief 
that their drowsiness resulted from their inability 
to hear, rather than from his own inability to 
preach. We would not be too severe upon the 
American sleepers, who respond by a snore to the 
application of such intellectual narcotics as the 
Rev. F. W. Shelton seems to dispense. 

The Wisdom, Poetry, and Literature of the 
Ancient Hebrews. (Holyoake & Co.)—In the first 
page of this book we discover that, instead of 
being a criticism, it is a satire, and that of the 
most dismal kind. 

Cottage Economy, by a Cottager. In three Lec- 
tures. By A. A. Pitney. (Masters.)—In this 
pleasant little tract Miss Pitney informs all whom 
it may concern how a family may be lodged, 
clothed, fed, and educated upon 15s. a week. If 
the labouring classes in the rural districts would 
really take such counsel, it would be of infinite 
value to them. Miss Pitney demonstrates that 





we are doing better service in adverting to it than 
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may, with this little income, in moderate seasons, 
enjoy an approximation to sufficiency and comfort. 

Infidelity Inexcusable. One God, Infinite in 
Power, Wisdom, and Goodness, proved by his Works, 
and by his Word ; with the necessary Inferences there- 
from. By Barnett Blake. (Skeffington.)—The 
judges who awarded the Burnett prizes have not 
been shown to have selected any other than the 
best treatises submitted to them. "Whatever may 
be the faults and incompleteness of the successful 
Essays, the unsuccessful onesasyet published arecer- 
tainly not to be compared with them either in logic 
or rhetoric. By the support of numerous friends, 
Mr. Blake has been encouraged to print the work 
which he transmitted to Aberdeen. In its rapid 
survey of the wonders of Nature, it gives evidence 
of a well-stored mind, whilst the inferences which 
the author deduces, both from the marvels of the 
universe and the doctrines of Revelation, are ex- 
pressed in terms which leave no doubt of the 
purity of his intentions and the sincerity of his 
advocacy. 

The Autobiography of Elizabeth Squirrell, of Shot- 
tisham, and Selections from her Writings; together 
with an Examination and Defence of her Statements 
relative to her Sufferings, Blindness, Deafness, entire 
Abstinence from Food and Drink during Twenty- 
jive Weeks ; also, Facts and Opinions, illustrative and 
suggestive, by one of her Watchers. (Simpkin & Co., 
1853.)—We prefix the date of publication to the 
long-winded title of this book because the date and 
the title taken in conjunction furnish a reason why, 
in 1855, we should waste time were we to enter 
into the examination of such a case, decided by ‘‘a 
Watcher” a couple of years ago. Too many in- 
terests press and threaten at the present moment 
to admit of leisure and patience being given to 
that dreariest and most thankless of mortal tasks, 
the discrimination of truth from falsehood in a 
history enlisting so much morbid sympathy as the 
alleged marvels of Elizabeth Squirrell’s abstinence. 
The ‘‘ Watcher’s” collateral evidence and testi- 
monials warn us against such ill-directed labour. 
When we meet the case of Miss M‘Avoy, of Liver- 
pool, here gravely cited in corroboration, and 
recollect how, so soon as that young person was 
strictly watched, her power of reading blindfold, 
&c., dwindled into miserable failure, discreditable 
to those who had encouraged it by their ready 
credulity,—we naturally mistrust all the details 
furnished by Elizabeth Squirrell herself, and in- 
dorsed, with implicit confirmation, by those who 
professed to examine whether all was true that 
herself and family professed. There is an appendix 
of facts and opinions, derived from the collections 
of Mrs. Crowe, Mr. Spicer, the Rev. C. Hare 
Townshend, entirely in harmony with the Shottis- 
ham case and the line of assertion taken by those 
who vouch for it. So many of the instances cited, 
however, are put on constant duty, as props to the 
shoulders of any given Jane » who can con- 
strue Greek behind her back before the book is 
opened, and as interpreters to the feet of every 
Catherine who raps out new tragedies by Shak- 
speare or new lost books of Livy, that we need 
only inform the reader that the old witnesses, with 
their old wonders, are here again, which is neither 
new nor—alas! for human infirmity—surprising. 

Behind the Scenes at the Opera—[Les Coulisses, 
&e.]. By Nestor Roqueplan. (Paris, Librairie 
Nouvelle.)—TZhe Theatre of To-day—[La Thédtre, 
&c.]. By Auguste Muriel. (Paris, Lévy.)—Here 
are two French straws, showing which way the 
wind blows, — although indicating currents as 
entirely opposed one to the other as north is to 
south. They have fallen in our path like a coin- 
cidence, at a moment when the morals and man- 
ners of those who amuse the English playgoer have 
been made a subject of remark and discussion. To 
be more specific :—here are two pamphlets which 
treat of the state of the theatre in France. The 
one is, to all appearance, silly,—the other, serious. 
Yet the silly pamphlet, for aught we know, may 
have been written in earnest, and the serious one be 
merely a piece of literary matadorship, —so strange 
are the forms taken by French sincerity. Both 
the silly and the serious pamphlet are rather stupid. 
M. Nestor Roqueplan, like Dr. Véron and Mr. Bunn 





| house, commits to print some of the experiences of 


his management for the benefit of railway readers. 

The Opera (so runs M. Roqueplan’s rhyme) is in a 

bad way,—and why ? because the operatic woman 

has of late shown too great a tendency towards 

domestic respectability. A lament of diametrically 

opposite meaning vented by M. Muriel — who 

announces himself as editor of La Presse Thédtrale 
—forms the argument of his one-franc volume. The 

Drama is dead, or next to it, he maintains, owing 

to the want of respectability among those who 

adopt it, and who treat the theatre, not as a 

temple of Art, but as the portal to other more 

questionable habitations. Whether we assume M. 

Roqueplan not to be wrong (so far as Paris is con- 

cerned), or admit that M. Muriel is right,—it mat- 

ters little as bearing on the general remark to be 

offered,—which, indeed, is all that such nothings as 
these two little books deserve. Both—the one in 

“banning,” the other in “ blessing”—attest a fact 
worth considering, by the increasing multitude of 
persons who are preparing to adopt Art as a pur- 
suit or to take up Art-manufacture as a livelihood. 

Their ‘“‘life and conversation” are now scanned, 

with reference to their professional career, in a 
manner which has never before been done. This 
has its bad, but also its good side. The bad side 
is the outlet opened for a malicious, inquisitorial, 

vengeful spirit; the chance that by misstating 
facts and withholding pleas of mitigation, Slander 
(when Slander wills) may hamper the artist in his 
career,—may prevent error from purifying itself, 
—ignorance from rising, and folly from learning 
wisdom. A stupid Tartuffe may carry off the 
honours from a Thalia, damaged by the circum- 
stances of her parentage and the influences of her 
childhood; who shall, nevertheless, be far the finer 
and more complete artist, and whose performance 
shall in nowise reflect the disorders caused by 
imperfect education and premature exposure to 
temptation. This is sad and cruel,—a wrong 
which must stir the indignation of generous- 
minded persons ;—it is one, too, of frequent oc- 
currence. But revolting as is such injustice, it is 
withal an evidence that the artist no longer is a 
Pariah because he is an artist, and an encourage- 
ment for him to be the real thing, which charlatans 
and worthless tricksters have, for profit’s sake, 
appeared to be. For ourselves, we are satisfied 
(and have again and again earnestly enforced the 
conviction) that disorder does not help, nor feed, 
Genius,—does not assist it.to strive or thrive, nor 
insure it liberty,—lacking which, Genius is little 
happier than Pegasus put to ploughing. On the 
contrary, we believe that by a careful and liberal 
training, the strength of the gifted may be called 
out and increased, till the weaknesses which they 
inherit in like proportion may have small place 
left wherein to ripen and “ wax fat” on their 
own indulgence. Ours is no theory of perfection. 
“‘Great wit” will probably never be dissociated 
from its ally ;— any life which touches Poetry, 
Art, Imagination, ever so remotely, since it is in 
some sort a life of pleasure, must inasmuch be 
a life of temptation. But the temptation can be 
deprived of much of its sting by an improved exer- 
cise of public opinion. That there seems some 
small movement in this direction at present, books 
like the two we part from indicate. 


LEGAL WORKS. 

The Act for the better Management of the Metro- 
polis ; with an Introductory Abstract of the Leading 
Provisions of the Statute, and Notes ; together with a 
Portion of the Metropolitan Buildings Act, 1855, 
conferring extra Powers on the Metropolitan Board 
of Works ; also, a Copious Index. By James J. Scott, 
Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
(Knight & Co.)—In an age in which men are to 
be met with to whom the metropolitan graveyards 
are suggestive of health and comfort, it is possible 
that some one will deny the truth of the preamble 
of this Act :—‘“‘ That it is expedient that provision 
should be made for the better management of the 
metropolis in respect of sewerage and drainage, 
and the lighting and improvement thereof.” Our 
only doubt is as to the efficiency of the machinery 


The Central Board will consist of nearly 50 members. 
We confess to an uneasy feeling at the idea of a 
board of 50, and to an absolute shudder when we 
think of a vestry of 150. Instead of a business-like 
party of men sitting round a table and talking like 
reasonable beings, we are afraid that we shall have 
the honourable member for Saffron Hill or Wap- 
ping “‘upon his legs.” The fact that Mr. Smith’s 
drain wants clearing will be the subject of a lumi- 
nous statement, enforced with statistical informa- 
tion, and ending with an assertion of indefeasible 
rights ; while a bitter speech in opposition will 
show that other drains offend as grievously as Mr. 
Smith’s, and prove from some local Hansard that 
the mover formerly resisted an attempt to have Mr. 
Brown’s drain trapped, as beingan unconstitutional 
interference with the rights of the subject. With 
respect be it spoken, we fear lest boards so nume- 
rous should too nearlyresemble the august assembly 
in which the Act originated. The Act contains 
no less than 251 sections! It requires no Daniel 
come to judgment to tell us what a rich harvest 
of doubts and difficulties will thence arise. The 
legal mind, however, requires no prompting in 
these matters; and as we wish well to the measure, 
we say no more on the point. Some of the powers 
conferred by the Act are novel. The Board has 
authority to widen thoroughfares; and is to apply 
to Parliament for such powers as may appear 
necessary for the improvement of the metropolis. 
The right of naming streets is given to the Metro- 
politan Board. Crossing-sweepers are to be ap- 
pointed by the local boards. Mr. Scott has 
added an Index and short abstract of the Act. 
The notes may be best describedas obstetric, relating 
principally to the incidents of the birth of the 
measure—how the Lords put in a few words, 
which the Commons struck out again,—and such 
like matter. 

Projectors’ and Shareholders’ Guide to the Appli- 
cation of the Limited Liability Act. By W. F. 
Finlaison. (Mitchell.)—Mr. Finlaison, by bring- 
ing together the requirements of the Joint-Stock 
Companies Act and the Limited Liabilities Act, 
has formed a useful guide to obtaining the benefit 
of these statutes. He has also given asketch of the 
powers of directors, the liabilities of shareholders, 
and of that terrible ‘‘ winding up,” which (unlike 
the mode of dealing with other mechanism) is 
performed when the machine is intended to go no 
longer. 

A History of the Dissenters’ Marriages Bill. By 
H. Terrell. (Theobald.)—‘‘ Mr. Cheetham bore 
me safely through the Commons,—Lord Brougham 
carried me briskly half through the Lords, then 
deserted me,—the Chancellor took me up—slum- 
bered—overlaid me. I died in the innocence of 
Billhood.” Such would be the autobiography of 
this Bill; and while Parliament provides for our 
consideration so many living Acts, it will hardly 
obtain much attention during the recess. If the 
Bill had fallen by the hands of its enemies, this 
publication might have had its use,— but the 
author tells us it was lost solely because the Lord 
Chancellor ‘‘did not see his way,”—and as we 
are not told what his difficulty was, we cannot 
judge whether this pamphlet will remove it. 
Without extraneous assistance, it appears likely 
that some such Bill as the present will soon become 
law. Its provisions appear reasonable and just. 
It required the real security of an oath or decla- 
ration in all cases of marriages under the late Acts, 
and abolished the farce of reading the marriage 
notice to the guardians of the poor, who never 
listen. It also contained various provisions to 
assimilate the position of dissenters with that of 
churchmen, and some useless forms were abolished. 
The author might with advantage have been less 
acrimonious; his contempt for Lord John Russell, 
Lord Derby, and the bench of Bishops is un- 
bounded; nevertheless, we trust these parties will 
not altogether despond. Some alterations in the 
Bill are suggested in a letter from Mr. Mann to 
the author. 

The Laws relating to Burials, &c. in England 
and Wales; with Notes, Forms, and Practical 
Instructions. By T. Baker. (Maxwell.)— Mr. 
Baker has compiled a synopsis of the ‘Laws 





here established. The larger vestries will consist 





before him, having ceased to manage an opera- 


of not less than 18, or more than 150 persons. 
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legal provisions on this subject are scattered 
through several statutes. He has, for purposes of 
reference, consolidated them inte one, omitting all 
repealed clauses, and presenting the law, complete 
and simple, as it stands. The utility of such a 
manual will be obvious to all persons interested in 
the special question to which Mr. Baker has 
devoted his labours. 

The Constitutional Text-Book : a Practical and 
Familiar Exposition of the Constitution of the 
United States, &c. By Furman Sheppard. (Phil- 
adelphia, Childs & Peterson.)—This is an excellent 
manual for school, academic, and college use. It 
might be adopted beneficially as a class-book in 
England. There is perhaps no better method of 
instructing the political student in the first prin- 
ciples of hisscience than by an explanatory analysis 
of the American constitution. To comprehend 
that wonderful charter, with its multiplicity of 
harmonious details, is to master the highest arts 
of government, and to understand how, by a vast 
aggregate of states, liberty has been associated 
with order, power with freedom, municipal inde- 
pendence with imperial unity and strength. To 
the youth of the United States the importance | 
of such studies is invaluable. Mr. Sheppard has | 
supplied a text-book, with questions for examina- 
tion. The work is prefaced by a succinct history 





of the constitution, which it analyzes from the 
preamble to the last clause, adding an account of 
the Senate and House of Representatives, and 
their modes of procedure. 
sponsibilities of Congress are defined, as well as | 
those of the presidents of the several states, and of | 
the courts. At atime when no one can pretend | 
to political knowledge who is unacquainted with 
the practical working of the American constitution, 
such a manual has a special utility. Mr. Shep- 
pard’s outline is clear and complete. 
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THE CAMPBELL MONUMENT. 

I cannot allow a single day to elapse without 
answering and confuting the statement that has 
been made by Mr. Moxon with reference to the 
Campbell Monument,—a statement artfully framed 
purposely to convey an erroneous impression of 
the facts. This is no controversy of my seeking. 
Observations were made in the Atheneum, with 
the making of which I had as little connexion as 
Mr. Moxon himself; the accuracy of these obser- 
vations was impeached, I vouched for their truth, 
and they have been made the groundwork of what 
is nothing less than an attack. On my part, I 
will give a fuller, and therefore a truer, account of 
the matter ; and the readers of the Atheneum will 
then see that it wears a very different complexion 


The powers and re- | 





from that which it has assumed under the pen of 


Mr. Moxon. I must crave their particular atten- 
tion to the dates. 

It is true that I did undertake to execute the 
statue on the faith of the subscription list, ‘‘ at 
whatever amount the subscription list should be 
closed at.” To what else could I look? And I 
did not desire or expect to derive any emolument 
from the work. From that undertaking I never 
receded, and of it I never complained. Now mark, 
that was in the month of February 1845. The 
Committee consisted of a long list of noblemen 
and gentlemen of high position ; the project was 
fresh, and a considerable amount had been already 
subscribed. Of course I depended not on the 
subscriptions as they were then, but taking their 
condition as a guarantee for what they should be 
when the public were appealed to to lend their 
assistance towards this national undertaking. At 
that time indeed the subscription list had only 
been ‘‘ headed” by a few leading names, friends 
and admirers of the poet, and the project was, in 
fact, only in the bud. Now I say I had reason- 
able grounds to believe, when I accepted the com- 
mission, that the subscriptions would pay the in- 
evitable expenses ; and I throw blame on no one: 
it may have proceeded from the listlessness of the 
promoters or the apathy of the public. But these 
expectations were—need I say it?—lamentably dis- 
appointed. Further, I had no idea that there was 
any considerable amount to be paid for the site ; 
and the first intimation I received of that fact 
was more than a year afterwards, on the 6th of 
March, 1846, when I was informed that the sub- 
scriptions were subject to a deduction of two hun- 
dred guineas, to liquidate a fine payable to the 
Dean and Chapter of Westminster Abbey. 


One word as to Mr. Moxon’s sarcastic observa- 
tion on alluding to my application for an advance 
at the end of 1846, with reference to the condition 
on which I had undertaken the work, that ‘‘ Mr. 
Marshall then wished for fame, now he wants 
money.” At that time the work had been in hand 
for more than a year, a great expense had been 
incurred, and not a shilling towards it had been 
received. Surely that observation might have 
been spared. Here is the application alluded to, 
made and reiterated, and the reply made to it. 
They speak for themselves.— 


6, Upper Belgrave Place, Dec. 10, 1846. 

My dear Sir,—I had a conversation with Dr. Beattie the 
other day, and we came to the conclusion that it would be 
better, instead of exhibiting the statue of Campbell in 
plaster this year in the Royal Academy, to proceed with it 
immediately, and have it in marble next year. This will 
save about nine months in the completion of the statue, 
which Dr. Beattie thinks important. He thinks also that 
people will come forward more readily with their subscrip- 
tions when they know the work is progressing in marble. 
The expense of the marble being heavy, and artists not 
having much capital, it is usual to advance a moiety of the 
amount. May I therefore ask, if you and Dr. Beattie have 
no objection, to advance me whatever you think proper to 
meet my expenses. 
am, &c, 


I W. CaLperR MARSHALL. 
To W. Moxon, Esq. 


6, Upper Belgrave-place, Dec. 26, 1846. 
Dear Sir,—As I think it will be better to go on with the 
statue of Campbell without exhibiting the model publicly, 
I have purchased a block of marble for that purpose. I 
have obtained a month’s credit, and should feel obliged 
could some arrangement be made to meet my outlay by that 
time. I have also written to Dr. Beattie on the subject.— 
Iam, &c. W. CaLpER MARSHALL. 
To William Moxon, Esq. 


Lincoln’s Inn, Jan. 11, 1847. 
My dear Sir,—...... Iregret to say that I do not think 
you can have an advance so soon as you wish; but I will 
have the Committee called together on an early day to 
sanction the payment of the fine to the Dean and Chapter 
of Westminster Abbey, and that the remainder of the fund 
may be placed at your command.—Yours, &c. 


WILLIAM Moxon. 
To W. Calder Marshall, Esq. 


_ 6, Upper Belgrave-place, April 12, 1847. 
My dear Sir,—I would take it as a favour your calling 
a meeting of the Campbell Committee as early as conve- 
nient, in order to make a payment upon the statue, as I 
have already been at a serious outlay for marble, &c., and 
as the work goes on the expenses must increase. I am 
sorry to trouble you on this point, and would not do so 
had I sufficient funds to go on with ease. I trust you will 
excuse me, and believe me, &c, W. Caper MARSHALL. 
To Dr. Beattie. 


These repeated applications produced, at length, 
a payment of 130/. on account, on the 2nd of 





August, 1847. This was the first instalment. The 
second payment was made on the 29th of Septem. 
ber, 1848, and consisted of 502. 

There is a statement of Mr. Moxon’s to the 
effect, that on the 27th of July, 1847, he asked me 
if I was contented to proceed with the work. [ 
have no recollection of so absurd a proposition, ag 
at that time the marble had been purchased and 
the statue was modelled. 

Mr. Moxon in his vindicatory statement passes 
over everything material, and, like an unclassical 
dramatist, neglecting propriety of time, suddenl 
shifts the period from February, 1845, to April, 
1849. What ought to have happened in this in- 
terval ’—the effecting of that purpose for which a 
Committee had been established, viz., the comple- 
tion of that subseription list to which I looked, 
At this time, after the lapse of more than four 
years since the project was commenced, when it 
was dead and effete,—when the time had gone by 
for the public to take any interest in it,—when the 
iron which must be struck when it is hot had been 
cold for years, Mr. Moxon lays great stress on 
the fact that I, seeing nothing was done, or likely 
to be done, applied for powers to appoint a collec- 
tor of subscriptions. Does Mr. Moxon forget that, 
two years previously to that date, he had expressed 
a desire that I should nominate a gentleman for 
the office of Secretary (there never having been 
one appointed), and that I replied in these terms ? 

July, 1847. 

Dear Sir,—Upon considering our conversation of last 
night, I beg to withdraw the name of the gentleman I gave 
you as Secretary, thinking it better that the Committee 
should make their own selection without any interference 
on my part,—I being merely employed by them to execute 
the work—they to see it properly done, and to arrange the 
funds. I fully appreciate your kindness in asking me to 
name a person as Secretary, but most respectfully beg to 
decline. I trust that some arrangement will be entered 
into by the Committee soon, as by the procrastination which 
has already taken place I have been put to both great ex- 
pense and great inconvenience. lam, &c., 

To W. Moxon, Esq. W. Caper MARSHALL. 


Mr. Moxon takes credit to himself for having, 
in conjunction with Dr. Beattie, applied to the 
Dean and Chapter of Westminster Abbey to 
forego the fine. When was this application made? 
Nine years after the commission was given, and 
after the matter had been discussed by the press; 
and this application was unattended with success. 
But that is of no consequence. However, let us 
see. how far Mr. Moxon is entitled to the credit 
he assumes. Years before that, he had been 
applied to to call a meeting of the Com- 
mittee to consider whether any communica- 
tion should be made to a Committee established 
in Glasgow for a like purpose, who had funds 
with which they did not know what to do, 
the scheme having been abandoned. Nothing, 
however, was done. Years before that, he had 
repeatedly and strongly urged me to pay the fine, 
erect the statue, and provide the pedestal, with 
which I had nothing to do, and the non-existence 
of which was an insuperable barrier to my placing 
the statue on its site. Further, Mr. Moxon, be- 
fore that, had intimated that I might be compelled 
by Chancery proceedings to do so; and Dr. Beattie, 
in a letter of the 17th of December, 1852, had 
said that ‘‘ it would be painful to see the whole 
matter brought before counsel.” 

There is but one other point to which I shall 
refer, and I shall do so as shortly as possible, not 
wishing to occupy further space than is necessary 
to vindicate my share in these transactions; and 
this is to refute the charge brought against me by 
Mr. Moxon, that I did not fulfil my engagement. 
I deny that charge in the strongest and most ex- 
plicit terms; and I shall prove that it is false. 
Shortly after receiving the commission I com- 
menced the work, and, although I did not receive 
one shilling towards it until nearly two years 
thereafter, it was proceeded with until its comple- 
tion in 1849, no time having been lost in its exe- 
cution ; and it was then ready for removal to its 
destined site ; and, so far as I was concerned, it 
might have been removed there immediately, there 
being no impediment to this being done resting 
with me. There was, however, an insuperable 
hindrance beyond my control, and that was the 
non-erection of the pedestal. So far back as 1849, 
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when the document of the 2nd of May in that year 
was framed, the statue was completed, and it was 
erected as soon as practicable thereafter,—though 
not within a year, for the sole and only reason 












quitatem admiratus, reverere ejus incolas”! Rather 
a non sequitur, at which modern wayfarers may 
probably be inclined to demur: for the place 
Baveno holds in the guide-books of the nine- 
teenth century is due no longer to its church, 
but to its inn,—the appointed halting-place for 
the night for every traveller descending from 
the Simplon, who is doing his tour secundum artem. 
It must be admitted that the hostelrie is one in 
which a man, even with incumbrances, may take 
his ease advantageously; but that ‘‘ amari aliquid,” 
which is apt sometimes to embitter our last words 
of ing on such occasions, is unquestionably 
very bitter at Baveno: and, judging by the 
tones in which I heard some young Oxonians 
discussing this tonic, as administered by our host, 
it did not seem that the above-cited inscrip- 
tion over the church-door had at all prevailed with 
them to “‘ reverence the inhabitants of Baveno,” 
-——despite its antiquity. 

It is not nearly so favourable a spot as Pallanza, 
on the opposite shore, for enjoying the beauties of 
the lake, or as head-quarters for making excursions 
in the neighbourhood. Yet everybody goes to 
Baveno, and nobody to Pallanza. For one is on 
the ‘great high road, and the other out of it. 
And Englishmen travel, as they live,—for the 
future rather than for the present,—and in their 
sight-seeings ‘‘ never are, but always to be blessed.” 
Rome is a-head, and the long vacation limited. 
Yet despite the tourist’s version of the Ars longa, 
vita brevis, the rule of half-a-day at Baveno, to 
visit the Borromean islands, is as absolute as the 
‘‘Here stop three turns to learn patience” of the 
royal Game of Goose. Nor can it be denied that 
these beautiful islets are worthy of the hours thus 
jealously allotted to them; though their celebrity 
as a stock sight has, I think, been much over- 
puffed, 

The three islands, thus popularly called because 
one of them entirely, and another almost entirely, 
belong to the great Milanese family of that name, 
lie in that short limb or deep bay of the lake which 
extends from Pallanza to Faviolo. Their proper 
names are Renata, Vitaliana, and Superiore. But 
the first is known throughout the world as Isola 
Madre, and the second as Isola Bella. The former 
is indeed a most lovely and delicious spot, offering, 
with what Nature has done for it in climate and in 
surrounding scenery, and what Art has accom- 
plished in admirably disposed gardens, perhaps the 
most perfectly enchanting residence in the world. 
The latter, which lies much nearer to Baveno, 
and is perhaps for this reason the favourite 
lion of the two, is as extraordinary as a colossal 
manifestation of the most vulgar bad taste. Both 
islands were mere naked rocks till about the middle 
of the sixteenth century, when the immense wealth 
of the Borromeo family was employed to make them 
what they are, by building and transporting earth 
from the neighbouring shore at an enormous cost. 
It is wonderful that any man possessing the Isola 
Madre with a noble residence on it, now abandoned 
and dilapidated, and its delightful gardens, should 
have chosen to build within half-a-mile of it another 
much larger island mansion, and at still larger cost 
deface it with the cockney puerilities which the 
world stares at on the misnamed Isola Bella. 

Yet thus did the Count Vitaliano Borromeo, 
who is responsible for the creation of the absurdity, 
in 1670. The original shape of the rock of the 
mis-used island seems unfortunately to have sug- 
gested to him, or to his capability man, that by a 
little clipping here, and a little eking out by 
masonry there, it might be reduced to a congeries 
of regular geometrical forms, whose rigid lines and 
accurate right angles should be ranged into a 
pyramidical garden. Lumping Cupids ten feet 
high, and almost as many broad,—colossal ladies 
expressing—or rather not expressing—allegories 
more frightful than ever haunted the banks of Nile, 
—huge obelisks, balusters, stone balls, and clipped 
yews surmount each salient angle and correspond 
in most twin-like fashion each with his opposite. 
And all this mirrored in the same waters that 
reflect a hundred alpine summits! The lionizing 
gardener earns his fee by calling your eye away 
from the snow-tipped s that bristle around the 





work, me § ihat there was no pedestal. Mr. Moxon, indeed, 
I : 
osition insisted that I should do what was to be done by 
- aj the Poles—namely, erect the pedestal,—and that 
I should contentedly pocket the few pence remain- 
ent ing. A correspondence on this point took place 
mdieeal between Mr. Moxon and myself, which was trans- 
sudden} mitted by me to Dr. Beattie, accompanied by the 
to A rit letter which follows. I must, however, premise 
in thie Fey that the reason no answer was returned to Mr. 
- wie Moxon’s letter of January the 25th, 1851, inserted 
Spe we in his statement, was because this was one of the 
I looked letters so transmitted.— 
than four . 6, Upper Belgrave Place, Jan. 25, 1851. 
when t Dear Sir,—I inclose a correspondence which has taken 
; 1 place between Mr. Moxon and myself, with regard to the 
gone by Campbell statue. You will perceive that the point in dis- 
when the pute is about the pedestal. I perfectly agree with Mr. 
had been Moxon’s statement of the origin of the statue, and have no 
st dissatisfaction to find with any one, but the extreme apathy 
ress on of the public, of which you yourself are too good a judge. 
or likely [have a distinct recollection of stating to Mr. Moxon when 
& collec. Isigned the agreement, that it did not include the pedestal, 
et that —as all along it was intended to be erected by the Poles. 
8 H In fact, after signing the agreement, I had a communication 
x pressed through Campbell’s nephew concerning it. My object in 
man for writing to you is, as no one is more interested in Campbell 
ing bee: than yourself, and as you were cognizant of every step in 
J e the getting up of the statue, to request that you would act 
terms ? as arbitrator, and say whether it was your impression that 
y, 1847 the Poles, or I, were to erect the pedestal. I leave the 
r @ matter entirely in your hands, and am ready to erect the 
wa ry last pedestal and statue immediately, should you say so. I can- 
An ? gave not conclude without expressing the deep sense I feel of 
on ana your kindness to me, and to regret that your and Mr. 
erence Moxon’s endeavours to do honour to the memory of our 
D execute great bard should have been so badly supported by the 
‘ange the public.—Yours, &c. W. CALDER MARSHALL, 
s me to To Dr. Beattie. 
ly beg to slg, = 
y entered The following is Dr, Beattie’s reply :— 
a ey 10, Tavistock Street, Bedford Square, Jan. 29, 1851. 
My dear Sir,—I duly received your packet last night, but 
as I cannot see Mr. Moxon to-day, nor probably till Thurs- 
SHALL. ra 
day morning, I cannot give any decisive opinion as regards 
aaving myself on the subject of the monument, to which your note 
to th 4 and correspondence especially refer ; but as soon as I have 
b i it in my power to look into the case, I shall give my opinion 
ey to with all frankness and sincerity—Yours, &c. 
made? W. Calder Marshall, Esq. W. Bearti. 
mn, and No opinion was ever given upon this point. Dr. 
press ; Beattie publishes in his Life of the poet, a corre- 
iccess spondence between himself and the Poles, on the 
let us subject of their erecting the pedestal. This incon- 
credit testably proves that it was to be erected by them, 
been and not by me. When at length this impediment, 
Com- which had so long retarded the placing of the 
unica- statue of the poet among his compeers, was re- 
lished moved, by the liberality of a Lady, who provided 
funds the funds for defraying the expense of a pedestal, 
» do, the statue was at once placed in Poets’ Corner. 
hing, W. CaLpDER MARSHALL. 
> had 47, Ebury Square, Nov. 5. 
fine, P.S. Mr. Moxon states the amount subscribed 
_ for the Monument at 444/. 4s. 6d.; he does not 
cape state that this sum is subject to a deduction of 
“~~ upwards ef 120/., for expenses incurred by Dr. 
s led Beattie and Mr. Moxon and defalcations of sub- 
elled scribers. 
ttie, 
had 
; FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 
ole 
hall Baveno, October 5. 
not Monte Monterone is the name of the dark 
sary wooded ridge, which divides the little Lake of Orta 
a! from its mighty neighbour the Lago Maggiore. It 
» by is high enough to require some three hours to 
mit reach its summit,—a labour well repaid by a grand 
a view over four or five lakes, and among mountain 
len peaks innumerable. At the foot of this dark mass, 
= on the margin of the greater lake, stands the small 
aa village of Baveno, glistening, when the morning 
ars sun shines on it, like a huge white barge moored 
Jo. to the shore, of which its pointed church-steeple is 
a. the mast. In the days when the old clerical topo- 
its graphers were the only guide-books, this church 
oe was all that entitled little Baveno to a notice. 
we Not that it has anything specially to recommend 
ng it to the outward eye, but that it stands on the 
le site of a temple built in the first century, by Tro- 
™ phimus, Claudius Czsar’s freedman. The inscrip- 
9, tion over the door recording the fact concludes 
with exhorting the traveller, ‘“‘Bavene anti- 





in coloured pebbles on the walks, which might 
possibly be deemed neat in front of a 

in the Alpha Road! Though surfeited with the 
undiluted cockneyism of the place before you have 
mounted a couple of the stairs that lead from 
one terrace to the floor above it, you persevere, in 
the hope of at least being rewarded by a fine pan- 
orama from the apex of the pyramid. But when 
you have reached the flagstones that pave the 
summit, the finest part of the view is entirely hidden 
by the dray-horse-like haunches of a huge quadru- 
ped, who turns his tail to the spectator, and seems 
to have been erected there, together with the very 
glorious hero bestriding him, for the express purpose 
of showing how much of Nature’s beauty and 
grandeur may be hidden by the cold shade of one 
vain-glorious blockhead. If, as is probable, the 
traveller dare not be guilty of the rebellious sole- 
cism of shirking his visit to Isola Bella altogether, 
let him at least make a point of going to Isola 
Madre first, while he is in good humour, and in 
a fit mood to enjoy its excessive loveliness. Ev 
corner of it should be visited, for some of the finest 
views of the lake and its shores are to be had from 
various points of it; and the sketcher will find some 
combinations of highly picturesque garden fore- 
ground, with peeps of the lake and village-spangled 
mountain backgrounds, admirably adapted to his. 
purpose. It is in truth a spot to make one long 
to eat of the lotus, and abide in that Castle of In- 
dolence for the remainder of one’s span. But if 
the visitor should be tempted to covet the posses- 
sions of the owner of all this beauty, let him chasten 
himself with the reflection that he, too, for aught 
he knows, might, in the wantonness of wealth, 
have fallen into the atrocity of creating a deformity 
within sight of it. 

There is another charm which might be thought. 
to render Isola Madre a preferable residence for its 
owner to its pompous neighbour,—that of entire 
possession. Isola Bella does not wholly belong to- 
the Borromeo family. It is a very small bit which 
is not theirs. But this small bit is covered with 
the closely-packed dwellings of thirty-five families 
of fishermen. ‘‘ Easy to buy them out!” said I to 
the boatman, who pointed out the little cluster of 
ricketty-looking buildings with very evident glee 
and satisfaction.—‘‘ Not so easy, Signor; if money 
would do it, it would have been done long ago. 
The-fathers of the owners of these houses p 
the rock they stand on, before the Borromeo owned 
a foot of it. Their families are older than his, 
They were there before him, and mayhap may be 
there after him.”—‘‘I suppose, then,” said I, 
“that, though poor, they are in no great want.”— 
“Poor enough to want a bit of bread, and some- 
times not know where to find it,” was the rejoinder; 
‘but all that the Signor Conte possesses would not 
buy from them enough soil to dig a grave in, for 
all that!” How far the firmness of this proud 
independence may have been really tempted I 
know not; but such was the popular version of the 
facts. And there stand undeniably the miserable- 
looking tenements, niched into the side of the 
great man’s gardens, almost under the eaves of his 
vast palace, as unsightly a blotch as ever Lazarus 
contrived by his propinquity to afflict the sight of 
Dives withal! 

The third island, IsolaSuperiore, called also ‘‘ Dei 
Pescatori,” from the occupation of its inhabitants, 
is almost within a stone’s throw of Isola Bella; and 
plays the part of St. Giles to its St. James. It is 
much flatter than the other islands, and is almost 
covered with a poor little town; affording, how- 
ever, as seen from the landing-place of the Isola 
Bella, with Monte Orfano behind it, a very pretty 
subject for the sketch-book, which cannot be opened 
for admittance of any portion of its aristocratic 
neighbourhood. 

Those who are in search of beauty, either for 
immediate enjoyment or for preservation in the 
sketch-book, must not content themselves with 
merely running from one end of the lake to the 
other in the steam-boat, but should land at as 
many of the villages as they can. One of the 
most worth visiting of these is Cannero, on the 
Piedmontese shore, about an hour by the steamer 
from Pallanza, or an hour and a half from Baveno. 





Simplon, to bid you admire little patterns worked 


Two partially ruined castles, on two island rocks, 
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about a quarter of a mile from the shore, a little 
te the north of the village, cannot fail to attract 
the especial notice of the traveller as he steams 
past them. But to see them aright, and to get 
them in the best combination with the surround- 
ing scenery, it is necessary to land at Cannero, 
and there get one of the rude flat-bottomed oar- 
boats of the lake to take you to them. Thus 
approached, the artist will find them invaluable. 
They are just in that best stage of decay which 
produces admirable colouring, breaks all too rigid 
outline, and obliterates all rectangular ugliness, 
and yet leaves enough of form and feature to 
excite the imagination with visions of the past. 

Sober history, too, in the case of these singu- 
larly placed buildings is ready to indorse the most 
romantic fancyings. These blackened walls, now 
fringed with moss and stonecrop, were raised, we 
are told, in the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
by five bandit brothers of the name of Mazzarda. 
The gang named after them, as the ‘‘ Lega Maz- 
zarda,” did enough of evil to have acquired a 
terrible celebrity in the local annals. The smaller 
of the two rocks is entirely occupied with one black 
tower, which served as the prison, slaughter-house 
and grave of the unfortunates who fell under the 
displeasure and into the hands of the desperadoes, 
who dwelt and held their revels in the much larger 
building, about a stone’s throw from it. There is 
no horrible atrocity that has not been committed 
within that picturesque, but still sinister-looking 
tower. For ten years these five brothers and their 
band were the scourge and terror of the country; till 
the Duke Filippo Maria Visconti drove them from 
their lair in 1514. The castles were afterwards 
held by a Ludovico, lord of the neighbouring town 
of Canobbio, a partizan of the Borromeo family ; 
and in 1519 successfully held out against a long 
siege, by which the Visconti sought to take them 
from the rival dynasty. 

It is a lovely scene—one of the most favoured 
on the lake—that these ruffians, and dukes, and 
counts marred and made terrible with their crimes 
and quarrels. Cannero is, by the happy accident 
of its position relatively to the high mountains 
that back it, exempted from the severe winter 
and storms that vex the other parishes on this part 
of the lake. The orange and lemon may be seen 
growing in the open air on the terraces that run 
along the hill-side above and around the village. 
Winter, indeed, is hardly felt there: while icy 
winds are stunting the vegetation, snow is block- 
ing up the communications, and avalanches are fall- 
ing within a few miles of the privileged spot. A 
very lofty peak, called ‘‘Il Morscinolo,”—one of 
the most conspicuous of those seen from the shores 
of the lake from its boldness and isolated position, 
—rises immediately behind Cannero, and is greatly 
instrumental in protecting it. 

The very unpretending little inn of ‘‘ The Three 
Kings,” close to the landing-place, will, I know, fur- 
nish excellent trout, bread and butter, and coffee, 
and I dare say, if need were, a clean bed ; on the 
strength of which, added to its other attractions, 
I strongly recommend a long day at Cannero to 
any wanderer in these parts who carries a brush. 

eeeds 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

TuHE public seems to be of our opinion as re- 
gards the literary claims of the Misses Lowe, so 
pompously paraded a week ago. Mr. Carlyle 
acknowledges the receipt of a solitary five-pound 
note from a subscriber who gives no name:—from 
which the public, rightly or wrongly, infer that 
the appeal has failed. Such seems also to be the 
interpretation of the Times itself: as that journal 
very quietly, and with amusing candour, advises 
the signers of the long letter which appeared ori- 
ginally in its pages to subscribe a couple of pounds 
a-year each,—‘‘ and say no more about it.” 

Gog and Magog have triumphed in the City. 
The wooden heads have beaten the men of brains; 
and the question of a Free Library in the City of 
London is put off to the close of the war or the 
coming of the Greek Calends. As our readers 
know, Mr. Alderman Sidney had given notice of 
his intention to resist the motion for introducing 
a few rays of literary light into the dark neigh- 








| bourhoods of Smithfield and Guildhall,—but the 


gracious task of moving the ‘‘ previous question” 
fell, for some unknown reason, or as punishment 
for some secret sin, upon Mr. Deputy Peacock. 
This gentleman, with a bland unconsciousness 
of his own waggery, reminded his audience that 
they already possessed 12,000 unreadable vol- 
umes (mostly memorials of city feasts, city pro- 
cessions, and city celebrities), which might be 
opened to those in search of knowledge. These 
12,000 unreadable volumes, he was good enough 
to hint, might be increased to 100,000 unreadable 
volumes, if need were; at which the rate-payers 
very naturally groaned. Mr. Peacock illustrated 
his motion with divers literary feats. He went 
down into the sewers,—and flew away to Kinburn 
and Kertch. We will not imitate his flights or his 
vagaries. His fellow-citizens agreed with his views 
and estimates; and vehemently protested against 
Mr. Mackenzie’s assertion that the ‘‘ honour of the 
City,” whatever that may be, was at stake. A 
forest of hands rejected the proposal for a Free 
Library; and the Times has received another and 
very solid argument against the present constitution 
of City authority. Gog and Magog are respited for 
a day. But their turn will surely come. Mean- 
time, the good citizens of London may study at 
their leisure the long story of their own great deeds 
in former ages. We will not appear to undervalpe 
the Guildhall collection of books :—that library, 
though not so lively as Mr. Mudie’s, is very pre- 
cious for the historical student. It contains a 
goodly number of good books, like all special 
libraries. But the fact which gives it value to the 
particular student robs it of all interest for the 
general reader. 

Dramatic entertainments—suddenly suspended 
a year ago—are about to be resumed at Windsor 
Castle,—and on a better scale than before. The 
Rubens Room is no longer large enough to receive 
the company invited to share the amusements of 
royalty. St. George’s Hall is therefore being pre- 
pared, and a quantity of new scenery from the 
hand of Mr. Grieve has been commenced. 

The Rev. Dr. Whewell, Master of Trinity Col- 
lege, was on Monday elected Vice Chancellor of 
the University of Cambridge for the year ensuing. 

The Head Mastership of Chelmsford Grammar 
School has been conferred on the Rev. C. W. 
Arnold, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Master of Congleton School. 

Mr. Knighton, known to our readers as the 
author of ‘ Forest Life in Ceylon,’ writes to ex- 
plain the appearance of his name on the title-page 
of the new edition of ‘The Private Life of an 
Eastern King,’—-which, he says, he ‘‘ compiled” 
from the notes of a member of the royal household 
at Lucknow. What further concerns himself and 
the reading public we add in his own words :— 
“On the 7th of April last a letter appeared in the 
Atheneum purporting to come from George Austin, 
of Pelham Place, Brompton, to which a reply 
was sent from Brighton. Mr. Austin called 
on me before his recent departure for India, and 
asked me to try and discover the writer, as the 
letter did not come from him, nor was he in Bromp- 
ton at the time. I did not like to do so until my 
name should formally appear in connexion with 
the book, as will be the case with Messrs. Rout- 
ledge’s edition, in which you will find on the title- 
page that the work was ‘compiled for a Member 
of the Household.’”—We insert the above expla- 
nation at Mr. Knighton’s request, leaving to him 
all the responsibility as to the facts asserted. 

A considerable activity prevails in Germany— 
despite the war—in the theatre of letters. In the 
first half of the present year, 3,879 works appeared 
in that country. Of the quality of these works 
our columns have been from time to time the 
detailed expositors. As usual, Leipzig is the chief 
place of publication; but Berlin comes close upon 
its heels. At Leipzig, we find 598 works given out 
in the six months; in Berlin, 571. The contest 
between these cities for the honour and profit of 
being received as literary capital of Germany is 
therefore severe. Another year the crown may 
be snatched away by the Prussian city from 
its Saxon rival. Stutgardt follows next on the 
list—at a great distance— with its 197 works. 








Then come Hamburgh, 96; Munich, 93; and a 
on downwards in the scale. Prussia, as a State, 
stands at the head of the book-producing powers 
of Germany. Of the total mass of works, 3,879, 
produced in the several centres of publication, 
Prussia claims 1,242; Saxony, 724; Austria, 715; 
Bavaria, 397; Wiirtemburg, 270; Hanover, 109, 
To complete these lists, we should add the fact 
that 235 works were printed in foreign countries, 
in the German language, during the six months :— 
namely, 155 in Switzerland ; 31 in Russia; 16 in 
Hungary; 12 in France; 10 in Belgium; 6 in 
Denmark; 3 in Holland; and 1 in England. 

The library of the Marquis di Campana of Rome 
has just acquired a copy of a rare engraving, in 
illustration of the ‘Divina Commedia’ of Dante, 
executed in 1484, at Venice, by Ottavio Scotto, of 
Monza, having on the margin various illustrative 
passages extracted from the works of Dante, 
written by the hand of Galileo. 

Our Boswells and Eckermanns are immortal, 
Though buried long ago, these worthies return 
from time to time, wandering about in disguise, 
and making the best of whatever words of wisdom 
or gossip they may happen to hear from the lips of 
the Johnsons and Goethes of these latter days. 
Quite recently they have turned musical, and the 
Olympian, to whom they were listening (through 
the ears, we must add, of Herr Ferdinand Hiller, 
the well-known German composer), is no less a 
person than Maestro Rossini. Herr Hiller, note- 
book and pencil in hand, spent some weeks last 
summer in the Maestro’s company at Tourville, a 
fashionable little watering-place near Havre,—and 
now presents us with the fruits of his stenographic 
exertions in half-a-dozen feuilletons in the Co- 
logne Gazette. His “‘ Plaudereien mit Rossini” are 
pleasant enough to read,—not very deep, but full 
of amusing recollections from Rossini’s life and 
musical career,—giving now and then the Maestro’s 
opinion of bygone and contemporary composers, 
Italian as well as foreign,—and, on the whole, 
making the impression that the great composer's 
personal character must be one of the most kind, 
honest, and amiable to be met with. The following 
extract will interest English readers.— 


**T have received attentions from Englishmen,” said Ros- 
sini, ‘‘ which are of rare occurrence. Such is, for instance, 
the behaviour of the Duke of Devonshire, which I never 
shall forget.”—‘* What has he done to you, Maestro ?”— 
*‘On my journey to London I passed through Milan, and 
spent a day there,” continued Rossini. ‘“‘ The Duke of 
Devonshire was there, too, at that time; and a friend of 
mine, who happened to call on him, persisted in taking me 
with him, though my travelling costume did not exactly suit 
the drawing-room of an English nobleman. However, the 
Duke, who is a great lover of music, covered me with amia- 
bility. We had a cheerful dinner; and after dinner I sang 
to him.”—“ That was an unfavourable moment,” interrupted 
F—. ‘So the singers say,” replied the Maestro; ** but 
I must confess that I never sang better, nor liked better to 
sing, than after a good dinner. But to return to the Duke. 
I must add, that he gave me the most valuable letters of 
introduction, which became very useful to me in London. 
The Duke himself was not in England during my stay there.” 
— “There is nothing very astonishing in this, dear 
Maestro.”—*‘ A little patience, mio caro,” continued Ros- 
sini. ‘* Twenty years had elapsed since then; I had never 
seen the Duke again. One morning very early I go in 
Bologna to the market-place. It was one of my favourite 
pleasures to stroll alone there. You can form to yourself no 
idea of the abundance and beauty of the productions heaped 
upthere. To my astonishment, I perceive in the middle of 
the place a gentleman comfortably smoking a cigar. I 
approach him; and no sooner does he see me than he 
stretches out his hand for welcome in smiling placidity. It 
was the Duke.—‘I rejoice to meet you here so soon,’ he 
began ; ‘in a few hours! should have called on you; I know 
your house and your customs. — We chatted for a while 
cheerfully together. I accompanied him home to his hétel, 
and later he called on me.—‘I am still in your debt,’ 
said he, when taking leave. ‘You gave me so mucli 
pleasure at M:.an, which till now I have found no oppor- 
tunity to revurn.’—At these words, he offered me an ex- 
ceedingl, rich tabaticre. It was not so much the costliness of 
the gift as the fine feeling of the giver which pleased me. 
After twenty years to remember a soi-disant debt in such 
away! He owed me nothing, indeed; it was I who owed 
him a thousand obligations.’”’—‘‘It depends on how one 
takes one’s point de vue,” said F——. ‘* At all events, the 
behaviour of the Duke was that of a nobleman, in the best 
sense of the word. But who comes there?” 


—WNot quite so favourable an account is given by 
the Italian Maestro of a reception at the Court of 
Madrid.— 


** Ferdinand the Seventh received me, smoking, in the pre- 
sence of the Queen. He was, in fact, smoking all day long. 
His outward man was not very prepossessing, nor even very 
clean, After some phrases had been exchanged, he gra- 
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ciously offered me a cigar, partly ‘smoked, but I bowed 
without accepting it.— ‘You do not well to refuse,’ said 
Maria Cristina sotto voce, and in good Naples dialect; ‘this 
isa favour not shown to every one.—‘ Madame,’ replied I, 
in the same way (I knew her in former times at Naples) ; 
‘firstly, [do not smoke; and, secondly, Icould not, under 
these circumstances, answer for the consequences.’—The 
Queen laughed, and bore me nv ill will.” 

M. Philartte Chasles, we are informed by the 
German papers, has repaired to Berlin, in order to 
deliver there a series of lectures on the modern 
novel literature of France, compared with that of 
England and America. 

Dr. Lappenberg, of Hamburgh, the historian, 
is about to publish a collection of hitherto un- 

inted letters of Klopstock. 

The Russian journal established in Brussels has 
an article on Journalisrff in Muscovy, not very 
much in the spirit of M. Herzen’s writings on that 
subject. Peter, the wonderful barbarian, who did 
somany other things, also founded the first Russian 
newspaper. The date, we are told, was 1703. It 
was, therefore, in the midst of his great war with 
Sweden, and at the very moment when all his 
energies—apart from the war—were apparently 
concentrated on the foundation of his new capital, 
that the Czar appealed to the new literary power, 
—and introduced into Russia the literary influence 
which has ultimately proved to be incompatible 
with Imperial despotism. According to Le Nord, 
Peter not only took part in making-up the first 
newspaper, but himself revised the proofs, as may 
be seen by several sheets still in existence, which 
are corrected in his handwriting. Only two com- 
plete copies of the first year’s impressions of this 
journal exist, and both are in the Imperial Library 
at St. Petersburgh. The chief librarian, Baron 
Modeste von Korff, ordered the numbers of this 
journal, as corrected and edited by Peter the Great, 
to be republished for the centenary commemorating 
the foundation of the Moscow University (January 
27). This re-impression forms one volume in 
octavo, and it contains besides an historical sum- 
mary of Russian journalism. 

A Correspondent, W. S., sends us the following 
notes on some Druidical remains near Inverness :— 

Having learnt, on a recent tour through the High- 
lands, that there were some ‘‘ Curious Stones” to be 
seen at Castle Leys, about three miles south-west from 
Inverness, I proceeded thither, and with the assistance 
of the residents on the spot soon found the object of 
my search. The ‘‘ Druids’ Temple,” as it is styled, stands 
on a woody knoll, within a corn-field, at some dis- 
tance from the high road, so as to elude the observation 
of the passing stranger. It is, besides, so overgrown with 
copse and furze, as to show that it is not often visited, 
and also to render its thorough exploration a matter of no 
small trouble. It consists of two concentric circles of 
boulders ; within the inner of which there is another assem- 
blage of stones, arranged in no regular order; and, without 
the exterior circle, a huge pillar towards the west. The 
oxter circle is seventy yards in circumference, and contains 
(exclusive of the pillar) fifteen stones of different sizes,— 
those on the north side being blocks of, I should think, 
from twelve to fifteen tons in weight, placed at equal dis- 
tances; those on the other sides being mostly smaller, and 
placed more irregularly, so as to convey the impression that 
many of them are fragments, and that the original number 
was much less than it now is—probably not exceeding ten. 
Some are erect, others prostrate. The inner circle contains 
thirty boulders, nearly equal in dimensions, (although those 
to the south and west are somewhat larger than the others, ) 
and about one quarter of the size of those in the outer 
ring, placed in close juxtaposition, like a string of beads, 
except at three points,—two towards the east, and one on 
the west side, the opening at which probably constituted 
the entrance; and most of them erect and entire, appa- 
rently in the same position as when first set up. Within 
this inner circle, as I have said, and somewhat nearer its 
western edge, there is a confused collection of ten stones, 
of the same size as those immediately around them, (or 


an involuntary perusal—often furnishes matter for 
reflection. We have wondered, and our readers 
have probably wondered, who are the persons 
whose minds are influenced (as we presume some 
must be) by the testimonials which pour in, in 
such profusion, upon Professor Puffaway ?—Who 
it is that believes—to steal an illustration from 
the man who gave the hydra-head of Faction a 
rap on the knuckles—that all the crowned heads 
of Europe are troubled with corns ?—What class 
of purchasers of ready-made clothing are so sus- 
ceptible to the charms of a venal muse, as to make 
it worth the while of a business-like slop-seller to 
keep a poet? We had supposed that such appeals 
were intended only for the ignorant and unlettered ; 
but we are somewhat mortified to find from a 
glance at the advertising fashions of the day, that 
our own order is not deemed to be beyond the 
range of Quack ingenuity. One of these thirteen- 
penny-halfpenny Samaritans assures ‘‘ Authors, 
Students, and others” that they will derive pecu- 
liar benefit from the use of his nostrum. An- 
other, addressing himself exclusively to ‘‘ Students, 
Teachers, Clergymen, and Literary Men,” tells 
them, that ‘‘ they can hope for but little pleasure 
in their high and important undertakings, unless 
seconded by a proper buoyancy of spirit and vigour 
of mind”; for the attainment of which nothing, of 
course, is necessary but a persevering use of a 
certain pill, A third advertisement more insinu- 
atingly attempts to ‘‘ take our reason prisoner” 
thus :— 

“The most elegant of writers, the inimitable Mr. Addi- 
son, observes in one of his Essays, that ‘there is as much 
difference between comprehending a thought clothed in 
Cicero’s language and that of an ordinary writer, as between 
seeing an object by the light of a taper and that of the sun.’ 
The truth is, the mind is delighted with a fine style upon 
the same principle that it prefers regularity to confusion, 
and beauty to deformity. A taste of this sort is, indeed, so 
far from being a mark of any depravity of our nature, that 
it should be considered rather as evidence, in some degree, 
of the moral rectitude of its constitution,” &c. 

—All this ‘‘height of fine language” introduces 
nothing but the abrupt, and somewhat inconclu- 
sive, conclusion that ‘‘ so it is with that fine com- 
position known throughout the world as,” &c. 
Are we to believe in the shrewdness of commercial 
instincts? Is this commercial estimate of the gulli- 
bility of our own order correct ? 





FIFTH SEASON.—The WINTER EXHIBITION of PIC- 
TURES, Sketches, and Water-Colour Drawings of the British 
School, including a Complete Collection of all the Engraved 
Works after Sir Edwin dseer, R.A., WILL OPEN for the 
season on MONDAY, the 12th of November, at the Gallery, 121, 
Pall Mall, from 10 till5o’clock. Admission, 1s. Catalogues, 6d. 





CRIMEAN PHOTOGRAPHS.—EVENING EXHIBITION, 
from Seven to Ten. The Public is respectfully informed that the 
THREE HUNDRED PHOYOGRAPHS taken by Kover Frn- 
ton, Esq., in the CRIMEA, are exhibited each Evening from 
Seven to Ten, and daily from Ten to Five. Admission Une 
Shilling. Crimean Photograph Gallery, 5, Pall Mali East. 
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perhaps I should say twelve, as two of the thirty posing 
the ring are lying bchind their neighbours at the entrance). 
It is just possible that they may have formed the supports of 
a “cromlech,” of which the two stones lying near the west 
opening may have formed the table; but appearances favour 
their having formed an interior screen behind the entrance, 
as four of them are still lying close together in aline. The 
great ‘ Dallan” (as the Irish call them) or pillar is (8 feet 
7 inches) nearly three yards high, and five yards in girth, 
having nearly the form of a prism, with one of the edges 
turned towards the east. Such pillars, as is well known, 
frequently occur in the vicinity of cromlechs, and in the 
centre of circles, such as that described. I forbear to spe- 
culate on the origin and design of such monuments. The 
late Dr. Kitto appended valuable remarks on the subject to 
successive chapters in ‘ The Pictorial History of Palestine,’ 
in which the reader will find a very extensive collection of 
Sacts ; while his theory has at least the merit of reconciling 
all the other hypotheses deserving of attention. 


Advertising literature—though aspiring only to 


SCIENTIFIC 


SOCIETIES. 


ArcHzoLocicaL Institute. — Nov. 2. — The 
Hon. R. C. Neville in the chair.—The Secre- 
tary read a memorandum ‘On the Percy Seals,’ 
in course of engraving, by Mr. Le Keux, for the 
volume of the Newcastle meeting, preparing 
under the auspices of the Institute—Mr. J. M. 
Kemble read a very important paper on the 
Differences observable in the Interment of the 
Dead among the Early Inhabitants of this Country 
and in certain Parts of Germany. He combatted 
the opinion expressed by many, that bodies buried 
without cremation and accompanied with weapons 





arrest an idle glance, or by counterfeiting some- 


thing more attractive, to entrap the reader into ) and precious stones were the remains of Pagans. 
He asserted to the contrary, and attributed to 


Paganism the deposits of human ashes in mortuary 


urns, supporting his distinction by passages from 
ancient writers and from certain enactments of 


Charlemagne. Mr. Kemble admitted that many 


exceptions occur to this system, which he partly 
accounted for by a natural adherence to ancient 
customs during the early growth of Christianity, 
for in England our religion was gradually in- 
culcated, and not enforced as in France. 
versation followed, in which the Hon. R. C. 
Neville and Mr. Hunter took part, which still 


A con- 


further established the prevalence of the custom 


of burying in full costume among the Hebrews 
and Christians, extending even to official digni- 
taries in the present day.—Mr. Alexander Nes- 


bitt exhibited copies of two German brasses,— 
one of which represented Bishop Yso von Welpe, 
from the Cathedral of Werden, bearing date 1230, 
forty years before the date of the earliest brass 
known in England.—Mr. Albert Way called 
attention to the present disgraceful state of the 
Pharos at Dover Castle, now occupied by the 
Foreign Legion.—Mr. Franks exhibited a massive 
gold Saxon ring, found near Peterborough, and 
an elaborately carved ivory, probably the pedestal 
of a cross, which had been presented to the British 
Museum by the Dean of Landaff. It formerly 
belonged to his brother, Prof. Conybeare.—The 
Hon. R. C. Neville exhibited a crystal spoon and 
fork, once possessed by George Gordon, the sixth 
Earl of Huntley.—Prof. Buckman contributed a 
collection of Saxon fibulz and other objects, found 
at Cirencester, the ancient Corenium. 





ZooLocicaL.—Nov. 1.—Admiral Bowles, C.B., 
V.P. in the chair—Mrs. Seager and Mr. J. A. 
Wright were elected Fellows of the Society, and 
Messrs. R. M. Milnes, M.P. and G. Norbury were 
proposed as candidates for the Fellowship.—The 
Report announced that His Majesty the King of 
Portugal had presented a beautiful ocelot, from 
Brazil, to the Society, and the general list of 
donations included, among other very interesting 
additions, several reptiles from Jamaica and St. 
Domingo, presented by Dr. Bowerbank and Mr. 
Tweedy.—The Report further stated that the 
visitors to the Gardens up to the present time had 
amounted to 302,171. 





Royat Institution.—Nov. 5.—Sir George 
Pollock, G.C.B., V.P. in the chair.—Messrs. D. 
J. Bailey, A. Campbell, J. E. Denison, M.P., R. 
Dick, T. F. Hill, and J. Rigg were elected Mem- 
bers.—The managers reported that they had ap- 
pointed T. H. Huxley, Esq. to fill the vacant office 
of Fullerian Professor of Physiology. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


—The GREAT VICTORY at SEBASTOPOL is now added to the 
DIORAMA of the * EVENTS of the WAR.” The new Pictures | Mon. Geographical, 8}.—‘ Report on the Completion and Erec. 
represent the Capture of the Malakoff, Attack on the Redan, tion of the Beliot Monument, on the Quay of Greenwich 
Destruction of the Shipping, Retreat of the Russians, and Burn- Hospital,’ by Sir R. I. Murchison.—* Account of a 
ing of Sebastopol. ‘he Proprietors are indebted to the kind Journey to the Australian Alps,’ by Dr. Miiller, with 
of Mr. H. Graves for the use of Sketches by Major G. Le Marchant note from Capt. Sturt, announcing the departure of the 
Tupper. The descriptive Lecture by Mr. Stocqueler.—Admission. North Australian Expedition, under Mr. i 
1s., 28, and 38, Daily at Three and Eight. * Letters from Dr. Livingston in Africa, accompanied by 
a ——————— a New Map a interior. 
L POLYTECHNIC.—G. GODWIN, Esa., F.R.8., Editor | Togs. Syro-kgyptian, 74. | 
Pty Boater. will Lecture next Monday Evening, the 12th, at 8, | WED. Lnnologieal, — Report of Ethnological P: pecsoiings at 
on THE HOMES OF THE THOUSAND»s.—SPECIAL JUVE- the G ow Meeting of the British —— on, can. 
NILE MOKNINGS, every Wednesday, commencing the 7th of piled by Mr. Cull—*Certain Skulls and U eote, “ f > 
November, at 1, with a Popular Lecture on CHEMISTRY, by tiquity found iu an SameSaam Cemetery in the Isle 
J.H. Perper, Esq.,and followed, at 2, by DISSULVING VIEWS of Wight,’ by Mr. W . : 
of the WAR: 2°30, SUBMARINE EXPLOSIONS, &c.; 3°30, | Tuurs. Royal, 8i.—' On the Constancy of Differential Magne-cry- 
CONJURING TRICKS, by Mr. Burmaix; 4, the MAGNIFI- stallic Force in different media,— Action of Heaton Mag- 
CENT FIRECLOUD; 415, the second and last series of D1S- ne-crystals, and on the ye of Best upen the Absolute 
SOLVING VIEWS, illustrating LADIES’ HEAD-DRESSES. eas as Force of Bodies,’ by Prof. Faraday. 
° , 





FINE ARTS 


EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE DES BEAUX ARTS. 


Tue artistic idea, though more confined to cer- 
tain modes of version in Sculpture than it is in 
Painting, has nevertheless followed, but ina minor 
degree, the changes which time and the directions 
taken by modern progress have imposed upon the 
latter. The pursuit of realism—which has be- 
come go prevalent at the present time as to form, 
it may be said, a new element in Art, and which 
has produced so marked a difference between the 
painting of other periods and that of to-day—has 
not found stone or metal altogether obdurate. This 
new comer has enriched the repertory of both arts, 





of iron, utensils of wood, vessels of glass, enamels, 
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and provided them with additional costumes and 
properties in abundance, wherewith to dress and 
deck themselves, and play innumerable réles 
hitherto unknown. We, for our part, enjoy these 
novelties, and find our sphere of amusement greatly 
augmented by them; but we look back still with 
unabated love to that solemn and majestic gran- 
deur, though less rich in varied features, that one 
high virtue, which seems to have remained with 
the simplicity of ancient thought, and to be well 
nigh forgotten in the forward wisdom of the pre- 
sent hour. Is it that the mould of sublime con- 
ception is broken, or that its essence has passed 
into arts of tangible profit and social well-being, 
and left those whose dearest concern is wont to be 
with day-dreaming and inutilities? We shall not 
take upon us to solve this question, but muse on 
it until some new revelation shows that poetic 
grandeur yet lives, and only waits the genius of the 
difficulty, the high-priest of Art, whose powerful 
hand is to marry the loftiest flights of imagination 
with the new and practical sources of interest, the 


iron toil and all-pervading utilitarianism of the to make one true or really free movement or sig- 
age. But perhaps “the hope in which we dress | nificant gesture when thus given the perfect free- 


ourselves is drunk,” and it may be that the icono- 
clast who shall laugh our gods to scorn is already 
pluming his young strength among the furnaces 


and anvils,—to come forth a prophet of ‘‘advanced | 


ideas,” and with his myrmidons, in whose ranks 
the multitude stands impatient to be enrolled, 
doom these idols to destruction, and consecrate a 
new belief. Then shall we perforce obey and 
stifle our yearnings; but until then we must seek 
anxiously for every remnant of lofty conception 
which the busy matter-of-fact character of the day 
allows its artists yet to cherish. There are no 
works of sculpture in the present Exhibition which 
reach the zenith of ideal beauty and grandeur, but 
there is a considerable number which fulfil many 
of the requirements of a very high class of Art. 
French plastic faculty maintains the supremacy in 
this branch which attends its efforts in Painting. 
The science and vigorous skill so largely displayed 
in their pictures indicate a severity and extent of 
study peculiarly applicable to Sculpture, and gives 
a rich variety and completeness to this portion also 
of their collection. Where so many unquestionable 
claims to notice exist, we incur the risk of appear- 
ing unjust by particularizing any names: we must 
nevertheless point out a few among those whose 
works made the strongest impression on us, al- 
though perhaps the selection may be due as much 
to personality of view on our part as to notable 
differences of merit. The first artists we speak of, 
however, are independent of special sympathies :— 
Messieurs Cavelier, Gatteaux, Cabuchet and Main- 
dron, have so highly distinguished themselves by 
grandeur of character and fine execution, that they 
ride over individual tastes, and take first place 
through absolute right of excellence. A further 
word or two apart must be given to Messieurs 
Cavelier and Maindron,—to the former for his 
colossal statue of Truth, which is a very noble 
thing ; and to the latter for his ‘ Christ en Croix,’ 
a very large work in bronze, and one of the finest 
and most pathetic representations of the Supreme 
Sacrifice we ever saw. The number of sculptors 
who succeed in a style less elevated, but where 
grace and beauty abound, is so great, that it would 
fill our pages merely to name them. We must, 
however, cite a few, in order to fix the intention of 
our comments, and enable our readers to perceive 
their application ; with this view we mention Mes- 
sieurs Cabet, Dantan, Jaley, Bonassieux, Pollet, 
Poitevin, Montagny, and especially M. Auguste 
Debay, as having produced works which abound in 
delicate feeling for the symmetry of form and the 
evanescent charm that is conferred by grace. All 
the figures in bronze are of remarkable merit ; it 
must be noticed that here, in general, ideal art is 
less the object, and skilful imitation becomes the 
prominent quality. Messieurs Rude, Duret, Le- 
quesne, Debay fils, and Dumont, may be placed at 
the head of the numerous band of artists in this 
line remarkable for truthfulness, vigour, and cha- 
racter, combined with fine forms and breadth of 
style. Several marble figures also offer admirable 
examples of well-studied nature, rendered with a 





In the collection of French Sculpture, as in all 
others, there are of course numerous re-produc- 
tions of the naked female form. The pure and 
delicate surface of white marble is eminently suited 
to the rich but gentle splendour and fine undula- 
tions of feminine beauty and grace. Among this 
population of nymphs and goddesses are many pro- 
ductions of remarkable merit ; but there is in our 
eyes one slight yet sore blemish almost universal— 
very many of these figures manifest in their ex- 
pression a consciousness of exposure of the person; 
they evidently feel that nudity is not their usual 
‘* toilette.” This is shown by a kind of shrinking, 
half allied to modesty in some, and wholly to dis- 
comfort from the cold or unaccustomed contact of 
the air, in others. Many cannot prevent a lurk- 
ing wantonness from betraying itself, although the 
character prescribed to them by the artist may be 
that of a Minerva or Diana, of the severest or 
coldest chastity. The general language, too, of 








happy union of natveté and elegance. 


attitudes and gestures is so much modified by 
clothing that it is extremely difficult for a person 


dom of nature by complete nakedness. From 
these causes, as well as many others, the living 
model from whom the studies are made for the 
figures in Painting and Sculpture are all more or 
less liable to falsify the intentions of the artist by 
constraint and uncertainty in their actions and 
expressions. This is the source of a great difficulty; 
and close examination, had we space for it, would 
show how seldom it is overcome, especially now 
that realism exacts such close renderings. Anxious 
imitation, which is the prominent character of 
Art at present, may however go much fnrther 
with safety in Sculpture than in Painting. In 
the latter its best endeavours are in our opinion 
open to much criticism,—to infinitely more than 
its admirers imagine. The only line of Art in 
which the realistic school can be considered as un- 
questionably successful is that of transcripts from 
objects of actual life. All the rest, especially the 
attempt to represent scenes of history long since 
past, remains far indeed from the reality. The 
artist reproduces the fact as well as he can with 
his models, his costume, and the page of history, 
and then copies that reproduction on his canvas: 
surely this is but an imitation of an imitation,—a 
trying to “create a soul under the ribs of death.” 
We know from many a bright page of historical 
romance how far language can go in these revivals 
of bygone occurrences ; but it is rich in vague 
power, and almost unlimited in its range when 
compared with plastic art. ‘‘ Winged words” can 
visit realms of thought, and awaken numberless 
emotions which the positivity of forms and the de- 
finiteness of lines eannot reach. 

But we resume our comments on the Sculpture, 
and in returning meet an eminent example of the 
genuine employment of a full measure of reality 
and close imitation. In no department of French 
Art is there shown a more remarkable truthful- 
ness and accurate copying from nature than in 
the representations of animals their collection 
contains ; and in none is the application of these 
qualities more legitimate. The number of these 
objects is very great; they are of all sizes, from 
colossal down to miniature dimensions, and exe- 
cuted in various materials,—marble, bronze, wood, 
wax, plaster and clay. 

It is unnecessary to call attention to the merit 
of these works; it has been already universally 
admitted : we only wish to add this further con- 
sideration, which perhaps has not been so generally 
entertained,—that the point of excellence, to which 
these marvellous productions of French skill and 
genius have attained, has never been equalled in 
this particular line by any other nation, ancient 
or modern : it is peculiarly their own, and is alto- 
gether unparalleled. These are indeed the tri- 
umphs of realism, beside which all others seem mere 
pedantry. 

Germany has achieved the mountain-moving 
miracle by sending from its far-off workshops the 
most colossal production among these plastic solid- 
ities. An immense equestrian group of St. George 
and the Dragon, from Berlin, stands here on the 
banks of the Seine, and may have madea “ Lo- 





retto” voyage through the air for aught we know, 
This gigantic composition is by M. Kiss, and we 
resume all our gravity to salute becomingly s 
great aname. The first impression made by the 
group is very imposing ; it is at once seen that an 
able artist handled the tools, and one endowed with 
a strong feeling for grandeur and beauty. It is 
grievous to find these high qualities marred by a 
slight mistake—a mere oversight, we should deem 
it, but still sufficient to greatly injure the effect, 
The forms of both the rider and his horse are very 
fine, and the dragon is vigorously imagined ; but 
the author has so arranged the positions of the com. 
batants as to contradict the legend, by exposing 
the Saint to the danger of a complete overthrow, 
He sits his terrified and wearing charger with body 
swayed back and loose dangling limbs, so that we 
expect him to fall off every moment ; his uplifted 
sword, too, if the blow be dealt, must cut through 
the horse’s neck before it can reach his fell enemy. 
These defects seem to us so evident, that we cannot 
imagine why they did not strike the author, and 
stop the progress of the work. No doubt consider- 
able liberty should be permitted to artists in ideal 
creations—an attempt to closely follow material 
facts would destroy the myth that forms the essence 
of poetic versions. There is, however, a limit to 
imaginative excursion which is dictated by the 
theme itself on the one side, and by its artistic 
transformation on the other,—the artist must work 
out this union without flagrant contradictions. If 
the phantasm of forms and lines, the plastic vision 
which rose in the brain of M. Kiss when he medi- 
tated on this composition, could not be presented 
without these palpable incongruities, it would have 
been better to have left it in its embryotic limbo. 
Another group of large size, representing the same 
legendary conflict, is by M. Fernkorn, an Austrian 
sculptor. There is less grandeur in this work than 
in that just noticed ; but it is powerfully conceived, 
is full of character, and vigorously executed. In 
this rendering of the subject, the artist shows that 
the victory of the Saint was the paramount object ; 
and we can see from the capable look and attitude 
of the warrior that M. Fernkorn knows how to 
sit a horse and deal a sure blow; the doom of the 
Dragon is inevitable. A small model of the monu- 
ment of Frederick the Great at Berlin speaks well 
for the talents of its author, M. Rauch ; as also 
does a head of the same King, of heroic size. 
There are many excellent medals and medallions 
in ‘the Prussian collection :—those of M. Fischer 
are particularly fine. Among the Austrian 
sculpture, after M. Fernkorn, the objects which 
struck us most were the admirable medals of 
M. Radnitzki. The greater number of sculptors 
appearing in the Catalogue as of the Austrian 
school are Lombard Italians. They are numerous; 
and many of them possess merit, but not in an 
extraordinary degree, except the Marquis della 
Torre, a nobleman of Verona. His two statues 
named ‘ L’Orgie’ and ‘ Gaddo’ are works of genius. 
The latter especially is a very truthful and beau- 
tiful creation. It represents a youth, the size of 
life, in a reclining position; and is inexpressibly 
delicate and elegant in character and execution. 
We regret that the artist has not enabled us to 
give any further account of his intentions in the 
figure than such as the name alone may reveal,— 
the Catalogue affords no other information. Pro- 
bably it is only asimple study,—but by a hand 
endowed with rare skill and feeling, and from one 
of those Italian forms, which we fondly suppose 
should in their exceeding beauty lodge a soul of 
the purest ethereal fire. 

It now remains for us to add a few words on 
English Sculpture, in order to terminate these 
remarks, The transition from Italian to English 
ideas, so far as this branch of Art is concerned, is 
easy, and does not interrupt the train of sensations. 
Italy has been, for the most part, the nursery and 
school of our sculptors. Our painters have loved 
it also; but have not remained so faithful to its 
traditions. The degree of excellence to which 
Sculpture has attained in England, and its vitality 
in an atmosphere of ideas and feelings so little in 
accordance with it, appear to us extraordinary. 
A powerful vocation and great courage must have 





sustained its followers through the ocean of indif- 
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ference with which they are surrounded. If 
Painting, when she seeks the lone haunts of High 
Art, requires a helping hand from powerful and 
ynusual sources to brave the chill of universal 
ignorance and disfavour that would turn her away 
from them, Sculpture, whose daily walk so natu- 
rally lies in those directions, stands in yet greater 
need of such efficient succour. However, despite 
all difficulties, the art, albeit scantily cultivated 
among us, is vigorous and bears perfect fruit, 
though small in quantity. The place in the ranks 
of merit held by English sculpture at the present 
Exhibition is unequivocally a good one. There is 
nothing imposing or pretending in the size or 
number of its productions; but they keep their 
ground, and carry themselves well through this 

eat “mélée.” The comparisons which are sug- 
gested by the actual position of these works, in near 
company with the numerous and valiant bands just 
reviewed, must, as we have promised, guide our 
judgments on them. We are well pleased, then, 
to be able to say, without hesitation, that the two 
statues by Mr. Baily, ‘The Morning Star’ and 
‘Eve at the Fountain,’ are grand and beautiful 
works of poetry, whether placed far or near with 
respect to the other masterpieces of this Exhibition; 
and that the ‘Eagle Slayer’ of Mr. Bell is an 
admirable example of fine energetic form combined 
with elevated character, equal to a contest for the 
palm with any similar subject of strength and sym- 
metry here. Mr. Macdonald’s ‘ Ulysses,’ too, is a 
work of great nobleness and beauty and remark- 
able expression,—a worthy rival to any other 
classical conception. The ‘ Dorothea’ of Mr. Bell, 
with Mr. Gibson’s ‘Hylas’ and the four female 
figures by Mr. M‘Dowell, especially his ‘ Young 
Girl reading,’ may compete in exquisite forms and 
grace with any similar subjects in these Galleries. 
In styles less imaginative and more directly imita- 
tive, Mr. Foley’s ‘ Youth ata Stream,’ Mr. Sharp’s 
‘Child and Lizard,’ the ‘Highland Mary’ of Mr. 
Spence, ‘ The Racket-Player,’ by Mr. Thomas, and 
‘The Shepherd’ and ‘ Young Naturalist,’ by Mr. 
Weekes, are deserving of high commendation. 

A. B. 





Finge-Art Gossip.—The new Associates elected 
at the session of the Royal Academy on Monday 
night, are, Mr. J. C. Horsley,—whose skill as 
a painter of old-English interiors, followed up by 
success in the Westminster-Hall competition, and 
that again by return to such subjects of universal 
humour as the novel of Cervantes affords, argues 
a progress justifying the choice, — Mr. Gilbert 
Scott, the architect, whose new ecclesiastical and 
civil buildings, in Hamburgh, have given him a 
reputation abroad which has re-acted on his own 
country, where he is comparatively a stranger,— 
and Mr, Stocks, the engraver. 

As yet, the names of the artists selected for 
honours by the ‘Paris Jurors cannot be authorita- 
tively made known, because the votes of the sepa- 
rate Sections are not final. Still, where so many 
persons are aware of what has been done, and 
where so many passions, national and individual, 
are stirred by the selections made, it is natural 
that facts and half-facts should ooze out ; and that 
news-writers should seize upon the current ru- 
mours as literary property. Hence, we are not 
surprised to read in an obscure Paris journal a list 
of names said to have been chosen for decoration 
in the second and third classes. We do not indorse 
the list as correct—we think it very likely to be 
incorrect in parts; but as it is before the public, 
it is our duty to make some reference to it—if only 
to express our doubt of its authenticity. Our 
readers have heard, that out of the English school, 
Sir E. Landseer alone has been decorated with a 
medal of the first class:—and most people are 
astonished to find that a school illustrated by men 
like Mulready, Leslie, Ward, Maclise, and Stanfield, 
should have received, even in the preliminary vote, 
only one medal. No one will envy Sir E. Land- 
seer his good luck ; and we are persuaded that no 
one will be more surprised than Sir Edwin at the 
isolated position in which he now finds himself 
placed. Loud complaints are uttered against the 
composition of the awarding jury. If we are 
rightly informed, it consisted almost exclusively 


of Frenchmen; and if this were the fact, it is 
not wonderful that the first five names which 
came from the ballot-box were the names of 
Frenchmen. Of course, when the general body 
of jurors meets, there will be an opportunity 
of revising the preliminary awards—which, if they 
be not partial, look as if they were. In the 
new list published by the LZstaffette (the Paris 
journal alluded to above) we find the names of 
Messrs. Stanfield, Ward, Mackny (Macknee), 
Hoot (Hook), and Sir W. Gordon—but no Mul- 
ready, no Maclise, no Leslie, no Danby, no Frith. 
Such a list, manifestly incomplete, has small title 
to acceptance in this country ; and we venture to 
say will not be received with satisfaction even by 
those who are favoured with the preference over 
their fellows. The name of Kaulbach is not yet 
mentioned ! 

At this year’s Exhibition of Modern Paintings 
in the Brera Gallery, Milan, a prize was awarded 
to Signor Gamba for a picture, which is described 
in terms of high praise. The subject is, ‘The 
Funeral of Titian.’ 

A colossal military monument, from a design by 
Signor Marochetti, is about, we understand, to be 
set up on the point at Scutari, in the burial ground 
purchased there by the British Government. The 
situation is superb, and the design is described as 
simple, pathetic, and imposing, with a cross as its 
prominent object—strange symbol. to crown the 
headland which commands the Mosque of St. 
Sophia! The group will be executed in West- 
of-England granite, due contracts for its imme- 
diate execution having been entered into. 

Two marble statues, of a large size, are among 
the spoils taken at Sebastopol. They represent 
St. Peter and St. Paul. For the moment these 
works of Russian art (of which we know very 
little, and shall be glad to see some specimens) 
are lying at Therapia, near the palace of the 
French Embassy. Whether one of them will be 
brought to London, the other to Paris, we do not 
at present know; but this would seem to be the 
obvious arrangement; and we trust our Govern- 
ment will take as much care in the division of 
these artistic treasures as they appear to have 
taken in the division of the 4,000 guns found in 
the arsenals of the conquered city. 

The testimonial portrait of Mr. David Cox, 
painted by Sir W. Gordon, is on view in Birming- 
ham,—and the local journals praise it as a good 
likeness, well studied and well drawn. 

A monument, by Mr. M. Noble, of the late 
Archbishop of York—Dr. Harcourt—has been 
placed in the nave of York Minster. The work is 
described as simple, and in keeping with the cha- 
racter of the deceased Archbishop. The figure is 
recumbent on an altar base, habited in the episco- 
pal robes, the hands are in the attitude of prayer, 
and what may be termed the classical style of 
ecclesiastical Gothic is preserved in the effigy and 
in the accessories. The portraiture of the features 
of the deceased is good ; a calm and dignified re- 
signation pervades the countenance, the lineaments 
of which illustrate the serenity by which the death 
of a good man may be supposed to be blessed. 

A statue of the late Sir Robert Peel, from the 
studio of Mr. Behnes, has been uncovered at Brad- 
ford, in Yorkshire, with the customary ceremonials 
and compliments. A holiday was given to the 
work-people, and the principal subscribers to the 
statue closed the day with a public luncheon. 

Sheffield is resolved to secure a good place in the 
race of Art-manufactures. The first stone of the 
new School of Design has been laid,—and a great 
public demonstration is already in preparation for 
the opening. Dr. Branson, President of the School 
of Design, was selected for the honorary office of 
first mason on the occasion. 

A new feature has been added to the Crystal- 
Palace sculpture in the once-popular figures of 
‘Tam o’ Shanter’ and ‘Souter Johnny,’ with 
‘The Wife and Innkeeper.’ They were executed 
in freestone by a self-taught quarry-man. In 
former times, they travelled over the country, 
obtaining universal sympathy, for the laughing 
figures made the spectators do the same, and, 
consequently, they who had paid their money 





went away completely satisfied. 


| The riches of the Arundel Society are now 


visible to the public at Sydenham. The exhi- 
bition was inaugurated on Saturday last by a 
lecture from Mr. Digby Wyatt, who had, con- 
sidering the season of the year, a numerous audi- 
ence. The walls of the Court appropriated to the 
Society are hung with outline tracings from Giotto’s 
frescoes at Padua in three tiers, as nearly as 
possible in the order of the originals. On a lower 
line are placed the reduced drawings and engravings 
executed from them, which afford a oppor- 
tunity of comparison. In fair light weather the 
upper tracings may be well seen, and will obtain 
many admirers, notwithstanding their baldness 
and want of completion. In fact, the purity of 
the outline contrasts strikingly with the rude 
execution and gratuitously rough backgounds of 
the reductions. In these compositions the power 
of Giotto is especially manifest. Any one ac- 
quainted with the traditional treatment of subjects 
at this period must perceive the independence and 
absolute originality of this great painter, particu- 
larly in ‘The Murder of the Innocents,’ ‘The 
Betrayal,’ and ‘The Resurrection.’ Art-students 
would do well in such cases to adopt a comparative 
examination. Many of the outlines are truly 
grand, witness the figures of the two angels seated 
upon the vacant tomb. The reductions from the 
Elgin marbles of the Theseus, LIlissus, and a 
portion of the frieze, show the Society’s power and 
determination to diffuse a knowledge of the finest 
examples of Art, whilst their universality of taste 
is displayed in the wonderful series of ivory 
carvings, copied to perfection in the composition 
called fictile ivory. These ivories have been ob- 
tained with great care and research from numerous 
collections both public and private, so as almost to 
form a complete assemblage of every known ex- 
ample of importance. Many persons unacquainted 
with this department of Art will be astonished at 
the beauty, finish, and exquisite ornaments that 
occur upon them. In one material may thus be 
seen a complete succession of sculpture in miniature 
from the best Imperial times of Rome to the 
beginning of the Renaissance period, when tourna- 
ments were rife, and the most popular siege for 
representation was that of the Castle of Love. 
Ivory carving stands to sculpture in the same re- 
lation that miniature paintings bear to pictures. A 
useful ‘‘ descriptive notice” of these various objects, 
affording particulars and classifications, has been 
issued by the Council of the Society. 

Glasgow promises to be as fine a city as Edin- 
burgh. The Unitarians have just built a chapel 
in pure Greek taste, with draped female figures to 
hold the gas-lights, The Free Church has raised 
40,000/. for a new theological hall. Union Street 
is improving, and the new railway station pro- 
gresses. 

The monument dedicated to the memory of the 
late Joseph von Gérres, by his friends, has been 
completed, and will be sent by the end of this 
month from Munich to Cologne. It is a large 
painted window, similar to the windows given to 
Cologne Cathedral by King Ludwig, and will find 
its place in their immediate neighbourhood, at the 
right-hand side of the Cathedral entrance. The 
first artists of Munich, especially Prof. Hess, have 
executed the painting. In the upper part are 
represented the Virgin and Child, with Gérres 
kneeling in prayer. In the lower part of the 
painting the figures of St. Bonifacius and St. Ca- 
rolus Magnus symbolize the ideas of Church and 
State, as understood and advocated by Gorres. 

A grand Memorial of Napoleon, to be executed 
by Duprez, is to be erected in the market-place of 
Ajaccio, where the dark-haired eager boy may 
have stood when he is said to have shed tears at 
seeing a balloon go out of sight,—a bladder in- 
vested with a divine power unknown to man, and 
yet a feeble thing of man’s creation. 

The engravings and woodcuts left by the late 
Herr Custodis, of Cologne, have been sold there, in 
the course of last week, at liberal prices. The 
works of Albrecht Diirer, sold at good prices, 
though the specimens left by Herr Custodis were 
hardly so well kept as those in Herr Weber's col- 
lection sold the other day at Leipzig. 





Church restoration progresses in South Wales. 
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Churches have been rebuilt or restored at Tremayne, 
Verwick, St. Dogmell’s, Kilgawen, Cardigan, Llan- 
fair, Nantgwyn, Aberpoth, and Llandugwydd. 


La Sainte-Chapelle is now completed. Its 
restoration was decided on by Louis Philippe in 
1837, and entrusted to MM. Duban, Lassus and 
Viollet le-Duc. The new spire—the fourth that 
the building has known—is of a later order of 
architecture than the other parts. Around its 
octagon base are figures of the Twelve Apostles 
larger than life. The faces are those of the archi- 
tects and painters. 
hammered lead, the first that has been executed 
since the fifteenth century. At the east end is 
the figure of an angel ten feet high, that revolves, 
by means of clockwork, with the sun. The in- 
terior shines and glows with colour, gilding, and 
enamel. Every inch is painted; and the windows 
are of stained glass, executed by MM. Steinheil 
and Lusson. One window has as many as 121 
subjects. In one window is the history of St.-Louis 
and the story of the crown of thorns surrendered 
to St.-Louis by the Greek Emperor. In other 
windows the Creation, the Fall, and other events, 
are pourtrayed. 
shown reprimanding Mohammed as the personifi- 
cation of Eastern idolatry,—rather unjust to that 
pure deist. The glass has a dark blue ground, 
with much red and yellow. The stonework is 
gilded, and the ceiling blue, sprinkled with gold 
stars. The whole conveys a very different 
impression of the Gothic to our cold grey 
cathedrals, bare and black as tombstones. The 
antiquarian history of La Chapelle is inter- 
esting. In 1245 St.-Louis, obtaining possession 
of the most wonderful relic of the world, laid the 
first stone of this shrine, which he intended should 
inclose it,—Peter de Montreuil being the architect. 
In three years 40,0007. was expended. In April, 
1248, it was consecrated. The building is in two 
stories, the lower chapel and the upper chapel: the 
extreme outer length, including the buttresses, 


being 118 feet; the extreme width, 55 feet; the | 


width between the wall, 35 feet; the height from 
the ground externally to the apex of the gable, 


138 feet; the height of the upper chapel from the | 


pavement to the crown of the vault, 67 feet; and 
the height of the spire from the ridge to the 
weathercock, 114 feet. The rose-window is of a 
later period. Royal marriages, betrothments, and 
coronations took place in this stone casket of Art, 
and it was the starting-point of several crusades. 
In 1791 it was given up to desecration, became the 
meeting-place of a Jacobite club and a dépét for 
flour. Before the Restoration it was also a depo- 
sitory for records, and the windows were destroyed 
and partially blocked up. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
PIaANoFoRTE Music. 

THERE is much to approve in the second Piano- 
forte Trio, by M. Silas. (Cramer & Co.)—A search 
after invention is obvious, which, if followed 
up without impatience, can hardly fail to end in 
the seeker arriving at invention. We have long 
been satisfied that, whereas the best poets in Music 
are born with originality clearly developed in them, 
the second-best may develope originality by study, 
self-scrutiny, and a determination to do what is 
good, without over-solicitude as to trouble or 
reward. On the diligent, not arrogant, persistence 
of some writers depends their chance of final suc- 
cess. These remarks apply in full force to M. 
Silas, since we think he may become—what he is 
not yet—a composer having a place of his own. 
Thus, we shall offer a few words of remark more 
detailed than any inferior Zio would receive. The 
pianist familiar with Beethoven’s pianoforte Sonatas 
will be reminded of his first duett with violin in «, 
by the opening of M. Silas’s Allegro. But what 
a difference is there between Beethoven’s idea, 
an arrow-flight suddenly arrested—and the four- 
bar phrase of M. Silas, which is made up ofa series 
of jolts, stopped without obvious reason! WNor is 
the discomfort of the start (we know not better how 
.to express it) without its influence on the entire 


The ornamental work is all of | 


In the sixth window Isaiah is | 





movement; the smooth second subject leaving an air 
of disconnectedness, not contrast.—The theme of 
the Andante quasi Adagio, and the treatment of 
that movement, again show still more clearly the 
unsettlement of an ill-assured writer. Most curious 
is the want of style, the mixture of humours and 
rhythms and forms of accompaniment which this 
portion of the Trio displays,—and that it is not 
wholly vague, uninteresting, and devoid of signi- 
ficance testifies (we apprehend) to ,its containing 
a certain real purpose and intention, however little 
M. Silas has been able to work these out without 
| affectations and illicit contrivances.—The Allegro 
moderato which succeeds (as Menuetto or Scherzo) 
has more of the regularity of ballet motion than 
befits chamber-music; but the Z’rio has character, 
life, and ingenuity.x—We like the final Presto 
least of the four movements,—the vivacity of the 
theme is the animation of St. Vitus,—and (as in 
the case of the first Allegro) the second subject (or 
relieving matter) seems to have no kindred or con- 
nexion with it; hence, though the finale is wrought 
ingeniously, we hardly fancy its being made 
effective by the three best players that could be 
brought to bear on it. 

‘* Spring Gifts”—[Priihlings Gaben]: Nine Mor- 
ceauc de Salon for the Pianoforte. By L. Jansa. 
Op. 77. (Wessel & Co.)—There is sufficient life, 
elegance, and character in these nine single move- 
ments to make them acceptable to pianists asa 
variety. Herr Jansa’s preference to a triple rhythm, 
however, gives a monotony to the series; since 
only in one ‘‘Gift” among the nine, No. 8, do we 
escape the figure elect. His No. 5, ‘ Inquietude,’ 
may serve the purposes of practice as well as plea- 
sure, being an exceedingly good study for the right 
hand. 

Fairy Fingers: Fantasia and Variations for the 
Pianoforte. By W. H. Holmes, (Boosey & Sons), 
is put forth as a grand concert-piece, with orches- 
tral accompaniments; but the taste of the writer 
in no respect bears out his pretensions. The 
theme selected is one of those quick Viennese 
waltzes, which, however good for dancing, do not 
| lend themselves to other musical purposes. To vary 
this theme at all, so as to exhibit a solo player, it is 
indispensable that the tempo should be slackened, 
which operation utterly destroys the character of 
the melody, as it would if applied to a Tarantella. 
Further, there is nothing new in the introduction 
in the variations themselves,—or in the coda. 








MUSICAL SCARCITY. 

THE rules of Political Economy and of Art ought 
(the romanticists would perhaps tell us) to be at 
variance; and thus the maxim of supply keeping 
pace with demand should not hold good so far as 
Music is concerned. The fact is so,—‘‘for better, 
for worse,”—at all events. Ata time when there 
seems no possibility of establishing an English 
Opera in London,—though the ery for English 
opera was, possibly, never louder than at present, 
—we fancy that the Directors of our London 
Oratorios are hampered by the want of attainable 
singers, competent to do the work of the winter 
season ; because our best vocalists are singing 
opera in the provinces. By competent we do 
not mean artists sufficiently poetical poetically 
to deliver the great words of Holy Writ and 
the music set to them by the greatest composers. 
These, we know, appear sparingly; we merely 
ask for executants who can speak articulately, 
whose voices are produced without offensive pecu- 
liarity,—-who can count their bars and render 
correctly that which the author has set down for 
them to render. 
strange is, that we have beautiful voices in plenty. 
Let us illustrate after the manner of the old Essay- 
ists, to avoid personality. Aurelia has a soprano 
voice of the first class, and is not without good 
intentions; but Awrelia’s voice is naturally a rebel- 
lious one, and, therefore, she has allowed herself 
to disregard execution in place of conquering it, 
and can neither run a scale nor shake a shake, nor 
do much but shout or whisper ; hence she is of small 
use in ‘The Messiah,’ because she cannot sing 
‘Rejoice greatly,’ and of less value still in ‘The 











‘With verdure clad’ and ‘On mighty pens,’ in. 
stead of warbling those songs. On Clio beneficent 
Nature has bestowed a real blessing in her con. 
tralto voice,—even, deep and mellow in its tones, 
—a voice which cries to its owner, ‘‘ Come, sing !” 
But Clio, having made her effect in ‘ O Salutaris,’ 
or other such air of display, does not know how 
to manage concerted music, and will not study 
‘fan inner part.” She has not learnt to read 
music, and she will not learn :—accordingly, in 
one quartett Clio misses her entrance, and in an. 
other, for fear of singing false notes, she sings s 
very small that the quartett (supposing the other 
three capable) becomes an exhibition of three 
singers and one mute. In consequence, Clio only 
gets engagements from Societies or managers who 
are disposed to entertain their subscribers or public 
on the ‘‘ perpetual apology” principle. It is useless 
to descend the scale from Clio to Thyrsis the tenor, 
and Themistocles the bass. In the man’s, as well as 
in the woman’s, world of singing there is the same 
incompetence, because there is the same idleness 
and indifference; the same willingness to take 
public money and press praise for services in- 
sufficiently performed, and for which every can- 
didate might qualify himself day by day, however 
few be his opportunities—however narrow be his 
means.—To appeal to great examples, we know, is 
fruitless, unless the aspirant be so strong of purpose 
that no appeal is needed; but, since we are per- 
petually hearing of young persons under discourage- 
ment, or who “‘cannot get on,” and since we are 
sometimes entreated to assist in the abridgment of 
such a period of expectation, we may say that we 
should like more often to hear of “ hard work”— 
more often to meet the Aurelia, or Clio, or Thyrsis, 
or Themistocles who did not talk about ‘‘ my style” 
as excuse for not rendering a voice available, or who 
felt it a duty, after having undertaken Music asa 
profession (or means of money-getting), to become 
a musician.—In this matter the French show more 
self-respect than we do, and their opportunities 
of instruction are better than ours. Be the one 
or the other solution accepted in their favour, 
and to our shame, the English want remains a seri- 
ous one,—a want to be stated asa shame, from time 
to time, till we have an Academy that will take up 
the matter, or till those who cannot sing are unabie 
any longer to find a market as persons who can 
sing, either by favour of ‘‘priests” or of ‘‘ people.” 


a 








Drury Lane.—Mr. C. Mathews is gaining the 
ascendancy at this theatre, and two new pieces— 
besides the revival of ‘The Critic’-—have been 
produced to enable him to secure and maintain 
jit. In the latter, this versatile actor supports 
| two parts — Puff and Sir Fretful Plagiary — 
| distinguishing each with such peculiar character- 
| istics that the identity of the performer is traced 

with difficulty. The new dramasare farces. The 
| first, in one act, is called ‘Twenty Minutes with 
|@ Tiger,’—in which a smart young gentleman— 
Mr. Beeswing—assumes different relations to a 
ferocious and retired East Indian (Mr. Younge) 
in order to tame him, in the time mentioned in 
the title, having laid a wager to that effect. 
Accordingly he visits Mr. Chili Chutnee as a com- 
mercial traveller, ambitious to serve the nabob 
with bad champagne. Finding this impracticable, 
he returns, as landlord of the house, to eject the 
tiger as a tenant, and claim the hand of his daugh- 
ter. Chutnee declares that she shall not marry 2s 
long as he lives, whereupon Beeswing replies— 
“‘Then you must be killed, old gentleman”—and 








What makes this dearth more | 


forthwith proceeds to extremities. Ultimately 
Beeswing is pitched into a fish-pond, but escapes 
and extorts the father’s consent to the marriage.— 
The second farce is in two acts, entitled ‘An 
Impudent Puppy,” and adapted from the French 
(‘Monsieur qui suit les Femmes’ ),--Mr. C. Mathews 
taking the part made celebrated by M. Ravel. 
St. James’s Park is substituted for the Tuileries, 
and Nestor Nimble falls into the snares of Lady 
Olivia Paragon with his usual alacrity. We may 
mention with much commendation the performance 
of Mr. C. Vincent, as The Hon. Paul Paragon, 
M.P., whose ennui and coolness were superbly 
pourtrayed. The audiences have been numerous. 





Creation,’ because she is obliged to struggle through 
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ApELPHI.—Three revivals have been produced 
at this house—two rather extensive in their scale. 
The first is Mr. Lover’s ‘White Horse of the 
Peppers, ’—in which Mr. Hudson enacts the Irish 
gentleman with considerable talent, and in the 
assumption of the bog-trotter who misleads the 
Dutch major, is decidedly amusing. By the way, 
we may remark that Mr. Paul Bedford makes of 
this latter character an extravagant monster ;—it 
was, however, relieved by the naturalness of Miss 
Wyndham’s Agatha. The other revival is that of 
the burlesque of ‘ Valentine and Orson,’ to which 
Mr. Albert Smith has contributed, in the way 
of revision and jests @ propos of the times. 
Moreover, the piece is reduced to one act. In 
great part, the characters are supported by their 
original representatives. Mrs. Keeley as Valentine 
and Mr. Keeley as Orson are as grotesque as ever. 
Miss Wyndham as Lglantine was graceful and 

tractive,—in her armour, an elfin warrior worthy 
the service of the Faery Queen herself. To these 
pieces Mr. Peake’s farce of ‘The Hundred Pound 
Note’ has been added :—productive among the 
journalists of much discriminative criticism be- 
tween the model master-pieces of this class some 
quarter of a century ago and the French importa- 
tions of the present day. As might be expected, 
they give the palm to the latter. Nevertheless, 
though the theme and characters be somewhat 
obsolete, there is a rough and racy nationality in 
the present production which, we confess, we can 
yet enjoy. There, too, is Mr. Keeley, the origi- 
nal representative of the Boots, who teased the cus- 
tomers of the inn with his conundrums, and the 
Bavarian broom-girl is personated by his daughter 
with her usual cleverness. It is true that these 
two parts now want that root in our associations 
which they had in the public mind when such 
oddities were familiar objects ;—but we can still 
recognize the art with which such individualities 
were fitted to their places in this drama. 





Musicat- AND Dramatic Gossip. —The pro- 
gramme of the monster concert preparing by M. 
Berlioz for the close of the Paris Exposition runs 
as follows :—Chorus from ‘Judas Maccabeus’ (we 
suppose ‘See the Conquering Hero,’ this being 
the one composition by Handel which the French 
seem to know),—Chorus by Gluck,—the Overture 
to ‘ Der Freischiitz,’ with one hundred violins,— 
the ‘ Bénédiction des Poignards’ from the ‘ Hugue- 
nots,’ in which the quartett of monks is to be sung 
by eighty basst/ (surely a curious choice for the 
occasion, seeing that it is the model chorus of 
conspirators assembling to plot a massacre),—the 
Prayer from Signor Rossini’s ‘ Moise,’ accompanied 
by twoscore French and twoscore English harpers, 
—and the new ‘Te Deum,’ by M. Berlioz. Invita- 
tions, we hear, have been sent to the leading sing- 
ing societies of London to contribute some of their 
forces to a concert, which, it will be owned, must 
be a sufficiently curious one. 

A few words will suffice to notice that M. 
Jullien’s Promenade Concerts commenced on Mon- 
day last ; to state that he has doubled the wind 
instruments in his band,—that Madame Gassier 
seems to be accepted with great favour by his 
public,—and that, as usual, on his first night, the 
pit at Covent Garden was made a bear-garden by 


the brutality of some of the patrons of cheap Art 
At any price, no matter what 


and good Music. 
the trouble, the disgrace of disturbances like those 


which take place on M, Jullien’s first night should 


be done away with. 


We perceive that when M. Jullien’s Concerts are 
over the Royal Italian Opera-house is for awhile 


to be handed over to the Wizard of the North, 


who, by way of Christmas entertainment, will 
present his sorceries, followed by a pantomime.— 


The Gazette Musicale of Paris states that— 


the re-opening of Her Majesty's Theatre at London next 
M. Calzado, 
Director of the Italian Opera at Paris, will make one in the 
combination,—and the artists who now form his company 


year is now given out as certain to take place. 


will in a large part compose the troupe for London. 


—It is announced that Madame Castellan is en- 
gaged for this autumn season and the next year’s 


Carnival at the Theatre San Carlo, Naples. 


M. Batton, a Professor for many years attached 
to the Conservatoire.—Sadder still is the more re- 
cent suicide of M. Villars, the well-known actor 
belonging to the Thédtre Gymnase. After a mys- 
terious disappearance of several days, his body was 
found in the Seine,—his conduct and manners 
previous to his disappearance having prepared his 
comrades for some such catastrophe.—M. Huerta, 
a Spanish guitar-player of celebrity, called in his 
day the Paganini of the guitar, is also dead. 
What is a Saynete? A new sort of drama, we 
perceive, and with music, we think; the fashion 
of which was set, we believe,—at M. Offenbach’s 
gay little summer-house in the Champs Elysées, 
but which seems to be creeping as an accepted 
entertainment into the minor theatres of Paris. 
Not being French Academicians,— and not up 
to the last jargon of the hour,—we ask again, 
«* What is a Saynete?” 

The desire of theatrical managements to rid 
themselves of press-thraldom which has spasmo- 
dically shown itself of late years in London, and in 
Paris also, seems to be spreading to Germany. We 
now read that the Court theatres of Vienna have 
cut off the free admissions of the gentlemen of | 
“the fourth estate,”—and that the latter have met | 
and determined to notice the theatres no more. | 
Possibly the trial of strength will have small re- | 
sults; but be these what they may, we are glad 
to see the question raised, ever so awkwardly. 
In no country, we believe, does the dependence | 
of Artist on Critic take more painful and un- | 
healthy forms than in Germany, North and South. 
In none, we fear, is intimidation so directly met by 
cajolery ; such a state of intercourse being doubly 
perilous in a society so refined in its artistic pre- | 
tensions.—How small is the amount of contribu- | 
tion to Music made by Austria just now!—Among 
the events of the Vienna year, however, we should 
have mentioned, ere this, a new Oratorio, ‘John 
the Baptist,’ by Herr Hager.—Prussia seems to 
be thriving better, on the whole, than her dearly- 
beloved ally :—the bills of the Berlin Opera-House 
for one October week announce Mozart’s ‘Ido- 
meneo,’ Weber’s ‘ Der Freischiitz,’ M. Meyerbeer’s 
‘Prophete,’ and M. Auber’s ‘ Lac des Fées.’ The 
concert-music of the same seven days was to include 
Herr Julius Schneider’s Oratorio, ‘Luther,’ a 
couple of Symphonic concerts, and a Quartett con- 
cert,— the programmes of which seem wisely 
varied, though discouragingly devoid of novelty. 
—The Hamburg Theatre has found a new “ un- 
dertaker,” and was to re-open with M. Adam’s 
‘Giralda’; but among the operas to be studied 
there were ‘Loreley,’ by Herr Lachner; and 
‘ Weiber von Weinsberg,’ by Herr Conradi.—Herr 
Marschner has completed a new opera, ‘The 
Goldsmith of Ulm.’—Dr. Liszt has been directing 
at Hanover a third concert for ‘‘the Berlioz 
foundation.” At this were performed two of his 
own compositions :—a new symphony, ‘ Orpheus,’ 
and another work entitled ‘Prometheus,’—the 
latter, possibly, being some of the music written 
for the Herder-Fest at Weimar some years ago.— 
In running over the announcements contained of 
late in the German papers, we observe that 
while ‘L’Etoile du Nord’ is everywhere, ‘Tann- 
haiiser’ lingers in the less important theatres, and 
‘Lohengrin’ is to be heard of nowhere! Facts of 
a diametrically opposite import were circulated by 
‘‘New Germany,” when we were in the Rhine- 
land at Whitsuntide. Perhaps, however, Herr 
Wagner is waiting to strike the decisive blow, in 
his four ‘Nibelungen’ operas, which are to be 
performed on four successive evenings. To be 
more serious, it is possible that the revolution has 
reached its height ;—and we hope this will prove 
to be the case, since, were flux, not reflux, to be 
“‘the order of its going,” the world might take 
leave of Music in Germany. 

Herr Damcke, who has been in the habit of cor- 
responding on music in Russia with the French 
journals, now writing from Brussels on the autho- 
rity of Muscovite correspondence, states that great 
efforts are in progress to encourage native talent 
in the opera-house at St. Petersburgh. A new 
tenor, M. Setoff, who, like Signor Ivanoff, has 
studied in Italy, has appeared with great success, 
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Among late deaths should be recorded that of 


ever awarded to Russian singer. A new comic 
opera, ‘The Sorcerer,’ by Prince Wiasemsky, aide- 
de-camp to the Emperor, is spoken of favourably 
on the same authority. 





MISCELLANEA 


Temple of Serapis, Pozzuoli—Upon my return to England, 

a few days since, I found in the Atheneum for the 22nd 
of September, a communication from a Correspondent at 
Naples, relative to the Temple of Serapis, which I think 
conveys a somewhat exaggerated idea of the mischief that 
has been done by the re-arrangement of the ruins in this 
Temple. Having myself visited this interesting place so 
lately as the 20th of October, and examined it pretty care- 
fully, Iam enabled to speak with some degree of certainty 
as to its present actual state. Your Correspondent does not 
notice, and appears to me to overlook the fact, that within 
the Temple of Serapis are hot springs, used by many of the 
politans, more especially by the poorer classes, to cure 
the rheumatics and other complaints. These baths are in 
small rooms, or cells, close to the present entrance to the 
Temple, and, having become rather dilapidated, have cer- 
tainly been restored by a Pozzuoli bricklayer in by no 
means a very workmanlike manner; and the extent of 
these reparations do at first frighten the casual observer. 
Some of the fragments, too, (not, you must recollect, be- 
longing to the Temple of Serapis, but merely brought there, 
from other places, for safe keeping), have been altered in 
their positions: —columns lying down being raised on 
end, whilst cornices, very beautifully carved in some 
instances, have been hoisted on to pedestals, and the 
ruined walls of the Temple, to prevent their becoming 
entirely covered with moss and slime, as they were fast 
doing, by remaining partly under and partly above the 
water that always stands in the edifice. But surely all 
this does not destroy the natural hydrometer your Corre- 
spondent so much laments, when we have still some of the 





| chief columns and the walls of the Temple standing, and 
| marking from a much more remote period, and with much 


greater certainty, the rise and fall of the Mediterranean 
than any chance pieces, brought there and pitched in- 
discriminately about the place by workmen who gave no 
thought about the order of their deposits, could do. Who, 
indeed, can say that they have not been previously moved 
three or four times within the last three or four centuries, 
and that the marks of the tide on them were made when 
they were in an entirely different situation,—for it must be 
borne in mind that they are not such huge things as to 
require very great power to lift about? Undoubtedly, 
nothing can be more interesting than to watch the wonder- 
ful ebb and flow of the Mediterranean ; but surely this can 
be done otherwise than at the sacrifice of finely carved 
capitals'and entablatures, and although, for obvious reasons, 
no arrangement of antiquities can be so objectionable as 
that in which they are endeavoured to be formed into one 
whole design, yet I cannot admit, from what I saw, that the 
present works have been carried so far as this, or that the 
Temple of Serapis ‘‘ has been turned into a doll shop,” or 
even that ‘‘ the spirit of the place has fled.”—Then, with 
regard to your Correspondent’s remarks about the amphi- 
theatre. It is true that the soil from the subterranean 
passages was thrown into the arena above, but merely until 
facilities offered themselves of carting the whole away—a 
matter much more difficult to achieve at Pozzuoli than at 
Pimlico. Its clearance, indeed, had been already com- 
menced when I was there.—One word more about his 
sweeping clause against the Neapolitan authorities. He 
says, there is no interest taken in these matters at head- 
quarters. I cannot agree with him. There certainly is no 
occasion to _ the Neapolitan Government blacker than 
it is, and I do not think that this is one of the charges that 
can fairly be laid at their door. For instance, when I was 
at Pompeii, some week or so before my visit to the Temple 
of Serapis, a lady who accompanied me happened to pick up 
a common stone, of no value, in the Forum, and the custode, 
although at some distance, immediately ran forward and 
firmly, but civilly, told her she must not take it away, stating 
that he was acting thus under strict orders. Surely this did 
not show an indifference on the part of the authorities,— 
and, I may add, that, generally, both in the ruins at Baie, 
Herculaneum, Pozzuoli, Pompeii, and Peestum, the various 
temples and other buildings are kept clean and well pro- 
tected, as far as they can be, from further decay. 
R. MAKILWAINE PHIpson. 
Sparrowe’s House, Ipswich, 
Nov. 5. 


Historical Portraits.—Historical Portrait Gal- 
leries far transcend in worth all other kinds of 
national collections of pictures whatever; in fact, 
they ought to exist (for many reasons, of all de- 
grees of weight) in every country, as among the 
most popular and cherished national possessions :— 
and it is not a joyful reflection, but an extremely 
mournful one, that in no country is there at pre- 
sent such a thing to be found. What Louis Phi- 
lippe may have collected, in the way of French 
historical portrait, at Versailles, I did not see: if 
worth much (which I hear it is not), it might have 
proved the best memorial left by him, one day. 
Chancellor Clarendon made a brave attempt in 
that kind for England; but his house and ‘“‘ Gal- 
lery” fell all asunder, in a sad way; and as yet 
there has been no second attempt that I can hear 
of. As matters stand, historical portraits abound 





and received an engagement on.the highest terms 


in England ; but where they are, or where any 
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individual of them is, no man knows, or can dis- 
cover except by groping and hunting (underground, 
as it were, and like the mole!) in an almost des- 
erate manner: even among the intelligent and 
earned of your acquaintance, you inquire to no 
purpose. Nor is the English National Gallery 
poorer in this respeet than others,—perhaps, even, 
much the reverse. The sad rule holds in all 
countries. In the Dresden Gallery, for instance, 
you find Flayings of Bartholomew, Flayings of 
as, Rapes of the Sabines : but if you ask for 
a Portrait of Martin Luther, of Friedrich the 
Wise, nay even of August the Big, of Marshal 
Saxe or poor Count Briihl, you will find no satis- 
factory answer. In Berlin itself, which affects to 
be a wiser city, I found, not long ago, picture 
galleries not a few, with ancient and modern virtd 
in abundance and superabundance,—whole acres 
of mythological smearing (Tower of Babel, and I 
know not what), by Kaulbach and others, still 
going on: but a genuine Portrait of Frederic the 
Great was a thing I could nowhere hear of. That 
is strange, but that is true. I roamed through 
endless lines of pictures; inquired far and wide, 
—even Sculptor Rauch could tell me nothing: at 
last it was chiefly by good luck that the thing I 
was in quest of turned up. This I find to be one 
of the saddest of those few defects in the world 
which are easily capable of remedy.—Mr. Carlyle 
to Mr. David Laing, ‘ Proceedings of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland.’ 


Table-Rapping.— Sir David Brewster, whose 
name has been much used in connexion with those 
delusions of table-rapping, which are so capitally 
parodied by the Wizard at the Lyceum Theatre, 
has written to the newspapers an account of his 
sittings, from which we give the following ex- 
traets by way of record :— 


“It is true that I saw at Cox’s Hotel, in company with 
Lord Brougham, and at Ealing, in company with Mrs. 
Trollope, several mechanical effects which I was unable to 
explain. But though I could not account for all these 
effects, I never thought of ascribing them to spirits stalking 
beneath the drapery of the table; and I saw enough to 
satisfy myself that they could all be produced by human 
hands and feet, and to prove to others that some of them, 
at least, had such an origin. Were Mr. Hume (the Ame- 
rican medium) to assume the character of the Wizard of 
the West, I would enjoy his exhibition as much as that of 
otherconjurors; but when he pretends to possess the power 
of introducing among the feet of his audience the spirits of 
the dead, of bringing them into physical communication 
with their dearest relatives, and of revealing the secrets of 
the grave, he insults religion and common sense, and tam- 
pers with the most sacred feelings of his vietims.”—In 
another letter Sir David enters in more detail into what 
Lord Brougham and he saw done by “‘ the spirits,” and what 
they did not see: ‘‘It is not true that the accordion played 
an air throughout, in Lord Brougham’s hands. It merely 
squeaked. It is not true, as stated in an article referred to 
by Mr. Hume, that Lord Brougham’s ‘ watch was taken out 
of his pocket, and found in the hands of some other person 
in the room.” No such experiment was tried. . . . At Mr. 
Cox’s house, Mr. Hume, Mr. Cox, Lord Brougham, and 
myself sat down to a small table, Mr. Hume having pre- 
viously requested us to examine if there was any machinery 
about his person, an examination, however, which we de- 
clined to make. When all our hands were upon the table 
noises were heard—rappings in abundance; and, finally, 
when we rose up the table actually rose, as appeared to 
me, from the ground... . . Besides the experiments with the 
accordion, already mentioned, a small hand-bell to be rung 
by the spirits, was placed on the ground, near my feet. I 
placed my feet round it in the form of an angle, to catch any 
intrusive apparatus. The bell did not ring; but when taken 
to a place near Mr. Hume’s feet, it speedily came across and 
placed its handle in my hand. This was amusing. It did 
the same thing bunglingly to Lord Brougham, by knock- 
ing itself ayainst his Lordship’s knuckles, and after a jingle 
it fell. The s¢ance was most curious at Ealing, where I was 
a@ more watchful and a more successful observer. I will not 
repeat the revelations made to Mrs. Trollope, who was 
there, lest I should wound the feelings of one so accom- 
plished and ible. Ir them with unmingled 
pain. The spirits were here very active, prolific in raps of 
various intonations, making long tables heavy or light at 
command ; tickling knees, male and female, but always on 
the side next the medium; tying knots in handkerchiefs 
drawn down from the table, and afterwards tossed upon it; 
and prompting Mr. Hume, when he had thrown himself 
into a trance, toa miserable paraphrase on the Lord’s Prayer. 
During these experiments I made some observations worthy 
of notice. On one occasion, the Spirit gave a strong affirm- 
ative answer to a question by three raps, unusually loud. 
They proceeded from a part of the table exactly within the 
reach of Mr. Hume’s foot, and I distinctly saw three move- 
ments in his loins, perfectly simultaneous with the three 
raps. 








To CorRggsPponDENTS.—J. A. D.—C.—W. C.—G. B. K.— 
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‘ a wow F.R.S.E. &. Edited by J. BR. HIND, 

“ For care of drawing, fullness of matter, and beauty of Saxena 
ment, we have seen no popular atlas of astronomy to compare with 
this volume. The names of Hind and Johnston on the title-page 
prepared us for a work of rare excellence ; but our satisfaction on 
comparing its plates—so new, so accurate, and sv suggestivel 
shaded—with the poor diagrams from which boys were expect 
to learn the starry sciences a few years ago, sur, expectation. 
The illustrations are eighteen in number,—lunar, solar, stellar,— 
and are so constructed as to present to the eye a series of lessons 
in the most captivating of human studies, simple in outline and 
cumulative in result. Tosay that Mr. Hind’s * Atlas’ is the best 
thing of the kind is not enough,—it has no competitor.” 

theneum, Sept. 8,1855, 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


NFW POEM, BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘RUINS OF MANY 
LANDS.’ 





On the 2ist instant, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. cloth, price 33. 


(us POETRY OF CREATION. 
In Seven Parts. 
By NICHOLAS MICHELL, 
Author of * Kuins of iy! Lands,’ &c. 
Ch & Hall, 193, Piecadilly. 


In small 4to. price 2s. 6d. 
T HE ROC K OF NICE; 
A POEM, Historical and Descriptive. 

By Rev. OHN WICKES TOMLINSON. 
Dedicatedto the English Visitors of that favourite Winter resort. 
London : Saunders & Otley, Conduit-street. 

Just published, price 2s. 6d. 8vo. cloth, 
| OCKSPEISE ; or, Inducements to the Study 

of the German I by the Removal of the last serious 
Difficulty in the way of a Beginner. By Lieut.-Col. NELSON, of 
the Corps of Royal Engineers. 
London: Williams & Norgate; and Longman & Co. Plymouth: 
R. Lidstone. 

















Just published, price 5s. 6d. ‘ 
O. II. of the SARUM, or CANTERBURY 
BREVIARY, with A tati 3 taining a variety of 
heeological inf tion and extracts. 
London: Whittaker & Co., Ave Maria-lane; of whom may also 
be had, price 6s. 3 He 
No. I. of the same BREVIARY, with similar 
tat: ; including abundant tive Extracts from the 











A Ls 
Breviaries of York, Hereford, and Rome. 
Just published, 


TRUE ACCOUNT of the LIFE and 
DEATH of SIR JOHN KING, Kr., Counsellor-at-Law to 
King Charles the 2nd. From an Original MS. With Notes and 
Portrait. Sroall 8vo. cloth, 38. 
London: Bell & Daldy, 186, Fleet-street. 


THE HOLY LAND. 


Lately published, Second Edition, corrected and enlarged, crown 
8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


E LAND of the MORNING : a Record of 

Two Visits to Palestine. By H. B. WHITAKER CHUR- 
TON, M.A., Vicar of Icklesham, Sussex, Chaplain to the Lord 
Bishop of Chichester, and late Preacher of the Charterhouse. 

“Mr. Churton’s volume oe f be recommended especially as a 
book for families, who will find nothing in it to offend, and much 
to quicken and deepen the spirit of true religion. The work con- 
tains maps, and some well-executed illustrations.” 











London: Davip Nort, 270, Strand. 


XUM 


London: T, Hatchard, 187, Piccadilly. 
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INBURN, OTCHAKOV, NICHOLAIEF.— 
Stanford’s Mapof the Roads, &c. between ODESSA, NICHO- 
LAIEF, PEREKOP, SIMPHEROPOL, and SEVASTOPOL, 
with enlarged Plans of Odessa and Nicholaief, compiled from the 
Russian Me 8 in the possession of the Royal Geographical Society, 
the Admiralty Charts, and other documents. Is now published. 
Price, one large sheet, 48.; case, 78. 


Also, 
STANFORD’S MAP of the ROADS 
BETWEEN ODESSA and PEREKOP. Price 2s. sheet; 48. 6d. 


case. 
London: Edward Stanford, 6, Charing-cross; and Letts, Son & 
Co. Royal Exchange. 








Just published, crown 8vo. price 58. 


HE RATIONAL CREATION ; an Inquiry 
into the Nature and Classification of Rational Creatures, 
aud the Government which God exercises over them. By the Rev. 
J. BRODIE, Monimail. 
Edinburgh: Thomas Constable & Co. 
Adams & Co. 


In the press, and speedily will be published in 1 vol. crown 8yo. 
HE DIFFICULTIES of BELIEF, in con- 
nexion with the Creation and the Fall. By THOMAS 
RAWSON BIRKS, M.A., Rector of Kelshall, formerly Fellow of 
Trinity College. Author of‘ The Life of the Rev. E. Bickersteth.’ 


Vontenta, 

On the Knowledge of God. 
On the Power of God. 
On the Nature of God, 
On the Creation of Free Agents, 
On Temptation in Free Ageuts. 
On the Creation and Fall of Angels. 
e VI. On the Creation and Fall of Man. . 
» VII. On the Permission of Satanic Temptation. 
VAS jon Original Sin. 
pa a 

Crmbridge: Macmillan & Co. London: Bell & Daldy, 186, 
Fleet-street. 


London: Hamilton, 





SaRRORmOTION, 
I 


I. 
Il. 
ae. 
wate 


” 
” 
” 


* 
” 





This day is published, crown Svo. cloth, price 9. 6d. 

N ELEMENTARY TREATISE on ME- 

CHANICS, for the Use of the Junior Classes at the Univer- 

sity and the Higher Classes in Schools. With a Collection of 

Examples. By 8S. PARKINSON, B.D., Fellow and Tutor of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. 

Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. 


London: Bell & Daldy, 186, 
Fleet-street. 





This day is published, 2 vols. 8vo. 14% 
GE, AUTHORS, and AUTHORITY of the 
PENTATEUCH. Introduction to the Book of Genesis, 
with a Commentary on the Opening Portion. From the German 
of Dr. PETER VON BOHLEN, late Professor of Oriental Lan- 
gusges and Literature in the University of Kinigsberg. Edited by 
JAMES HEYWOOD, M.P., F.R.S. 
London: John Chapman, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
UNIFORM WITH DR. CHEPMELL’S COURSE OF 
HISTORY 
Now ready, the 2nd edition, revised, price 4s. 6d. cloth, 
MANUAL of GEOGRAPHY, Compiled 
‘or the USE of MILITARY STUDENTS. _ By the Rev. 
E. M. HEALE, M.A., Professor of Geography and History at the 
Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 

*..* This work contains all that is required to be learnt on the 
snbject, at the examination of Candidates for Commissionsin Her 
Majesty's Service. a 

Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


NEW NOVEL 
By the AUTHORESS of ‘ MAY and DECEMBER,’ &c. 


MALVERN; 


OR 


THE THREE MARRIAGES. 


A NOVEL, in 3 vols. 
By MRS. HUBBACK 


(Niece of Miss Austen), 
Authoress of ‘MAY and DECEMBER, ‘THE WIFE'S 
SISTER, &c. 


IS NEARLY READY 
FOR PUBLICATION. 


Immediate orders for Copies are necessary. 











AND NOW READY, 
THE NEW WORK ON TURKEY. 


THE 
CITY OF THE CRESCENT, 


WITH 
PICTURES OF HAREM LIFE: 
Or, the TURKS in 1854. 
By GORDON TRENERY, Esq. 
Author of ‘THz Morning Lanp,’ 
2 vols. Plates, 21s. 


tain? 





“A book both t and information,—of in- 
terest and value as testimonies of Turkish manners and merits, 
‘he majority of travellers to Constantinople live there without 
introductions to native families, and see nothing of Eastern Life 
but what they find in the streets. Mr. Trenery, on the other 
hand, speaks with some authority, for he appears to have been 
domiciled with the Turks, and to have made no indifferent use 
of his eyes as to what was passing before them.”— Atheneum. 
Mr, Trenery'’s book describes the * Life of the Harem,—the 
Turkish gentry literally at home: it is novel and amusing in no 


common degree.”—Chambers’s Journal. 


Just ready, medium 8vo. 
Handsomely bound in bevilled boards, 1/. 1s.; or in morocco, 12. lls 6d. 


SABBATH BELLS CHIMED BY THE 
POETS. 


Illustrated with Sixteen Drawings by BIRKET FOSTER, 
printed in Colours, 
AND NUMEROUS COLOURED INITIAL LETTERS, 


London: Brit & Datpy, 186, Fleet-street. 








Just published, handsomely printed, in imperial 4to. price 2/. 2s. 


EXAMPLES OF ORNAMENT IN EVERY 
STYLE. 


Consisting of a Series of 220 Illustrations (69 of which are richly coloured), classified according to Styles, and chrono- 
logically arranged; commencing with the EGYPTIAN and ASSYRIAN, and continued through the GRECIAN 
ETRUSCAN, SAMIAN, ROMAN, POMPEIAN, BYZANTINE, IRISH, ALHAMBRESQUE, and GOTHIC, down to 
the RENAISSANCE and CINQUE-CENTO STYLES, and including those of INDIA and PERSIA, 


These Illustrations have been selected by JOSEPH CUNDALL from existing Specimens, and Drawn by Fraxcis 
Beprorp, THomas Scott, THomMas MacqvuolpD, and Henry O’NBILL. 


London: Bett & Datpy, 186, Fleet-street. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. demy 4to. cloth, price 4/. 4s. 


DR. RICHARDSON’S DICTIONARY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


COMBINING EXPLANATION WITH ETYMOLOGY, and COPIOUSLY ILLUSTRATED 
BY QUOTATIONS FROM THE BEST AUTHORITIES. 
New Edition. 
The Words—with those of the same Family—are traced to their Origin. 


Primitive Meaning through the various Usages. 
to the beginning of the Present Century. 


The Explanations are deduced from the 
The Quotations are arranged Chronologically, from the Earliest Period 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
In 8vo. cloth, price 15s. 


A SMALLER DICTIONARY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


The EXPLANATIONS and ETYMOLOGIES of the larger Edition are here retained in full, accompanied by such 
Remarks as the absence of the Quotations appear to require ; anda GRAMMATICAL and ETYMOLOGICAL EXAMI 
NATION adapted to the Dictionary is added. 





In 12mo. cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


ON THE STUDY OF LANGUAGE: 
AN EXPOSITION OF TOOKE’S ‘DIVERSIONS OF PURLEY.’ 
** The judicious endeavour of a veteran philologist to extend the philosophical study of language by popularizing 


Horne Tooke’s ‘ Diversions of Purley.’ Dr. Richardson has done good service to the study of language in this very judicious 
and compact re-cast, for the book is much more than an abrid, t.”—Spectator. 





5 


London: Bett & Datpy, 186, Fleet-street. 





Now ready, in post 8vo. with Plates and Chart, price 10s. 6. cloth, 


TWO SUMMER CRUISES WITH THE BALTIC 
FLEET: 


Being THE LOG OF THE ‘PET’ YACHT, 8 Tons, K. T. Y. C. 
With an Account of the Battle of Bomarsund and the Bombardment of 
Sveaborg. 


By the Rev. ROBERT EDGAR HUGHES, M.A. 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge. 


London: Smitn, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LORENZO BENONI.’ 


Crown 8yo. cloth extra, price 7s. 6d. 


DOCTOR ANTONIO: 
A TALE. 


** Besides a style so free and idiomatic that it is of itself remarkable in a foreigner, the author exhibits an equally 
remarkable knowledge of English character and manners...... It is not only the manners that are so truly national, but 
the modes of thought and terms of expression—the atmosphere, as it were—that are so extraordinary; it being assumed 
that Signor Ruffini is really an Italian.’’—Spectator. 

‘* No man has sung the songs of Italy with more pathos and good feeling, more moderation and good sense, or in 
more melodious and classical English, than this accomplished Italian, who has chosen certainly a very likely method of 
enlisting the sympathies of English readers on behalf of his suffering compatriots.”— Morning Post. 








Cures J, SKEET, 10, King William-street, 
Charing-cross, 


Edinburgh : THoMas ConsTaBLE & Co. London: Hamitron, Apams & Co. 
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RECENTLY COMPLETED, 


{HE LIBRARY EDITION of the WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


produced at a cost of 15,000/., and forming one of the hand tt works published in this country. It is illustrated 
py upwards of TWO HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS on STEEL, after drawings by TuRNER, LanpskER, STANFIELD, WILKIB, 
Rosents, Frit, WARD, PHILiirs, ELMorg, Fagp, &c., including Portraits of the Historical Personages described in the 
Novels. These Plates are engraved in the very first style of the Art, and by their characteristic expression and spirit of 
execution impart an additional interest to the text which they illustrate. 

The Library Edition contains Sir Walter Scott's latest Introductions and Notes, and some curious additions to ‘ Guy 
Mannering’ and ‘ The Bride of Lammermoor,’ besides a carefully prepared Index to the whole of the Characters and 
Principal Incidents in the Novels. 

All those who would possess a copy of “ these inimitable Fictions,” in which the creations of the Author are worthily 
represented by the pencil of the Artist, are recommended to add this Series to their Libraries. 


Complete in 25 vols. demy Svo. with 210 Engravings, elegantly bound in extra cloth, 
gilt, price . ee es oe * - £13 26 
A. & C. Buack, Edinburgh; Houston & StoneMAN, London ; and all Booksellers. 








Just published, in an octavo volume of 400 pages, price 1s. 


Cc. WILLIS’S 


CATALOCUE OF SECOND-HAND BOOKS, 


SIX THOUSAND VALUABLE WORKS, 
English and Foreign, in all branches of Ancient and Modern Literature, including Books of Engravings, &c. in good 
library edition; each article priced exceedingly low. 

*,* G. Wivtis's MorTuty Paice CurRENT, and Catalogue of all new purchases, (including likewise Literary and 
Antiquarian Notices by eminent Writers,) is forwarded to Subscribers at 3s. per annum on the day of publication. This 
Journal enjoys a subscribed circulation of nearly Two Thousand, and has been published regularly on the 25th of each 
month during the last five years. A specimen Number price Threepence. 


G. Wittis, Great Piazza, Covent-garden. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS AND CHEMICALS. 


PR rerrmnmnenmrnnrronwnm" 


Buanp & Lone’s LODIZED COLLODION. This valuable 


preparation for sensitiveness and uniformity of actionis unsurpassed.—The COLLODION and IODIZING SOLUTION can be ob- 
tained separate, fu which state they will keep for an indefinite period, and can be exported to any climate. 


NITRATE OF SILVER BATH, for Buann & Long’s Collodion, ready for immediate use. 

itanD & Lone’s BENZOIN VARNISH, for protecting Collodion Pictures. This Varnish does not require 
the Plate to be warmed, but dries instantly, leaving a perfectly hard transparent coating on the Picture. 

POSITIVE TONING BATH, for giving rich tones to Positive Photographs, printed on either plain or 
Albumenized Papers. 

Brann & Lone’s SILICA SOAP. A powerful detersive agent for the speedy removal of Photographic stains. 


PRACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHY, on Glass and Paper. <A Manual, containing simple Directions for the 
production of. Portraits and Views by the agency of Light ; including the Collodion, Albumen, Calotype, Waxed-Paper, and Positive- 
Paper Processes. By CHARLES A. LONG. 18.; per post, 1s. 2d. 





BLAND & LONG, Philosophical and Photographical Instrument Makers, and Operative Chemists, 
153, FLEET-STREET, LONDON. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS, APPARATUS, and LENSES, 


RRR Renn 


R. W. THOMAS, Cuemist, &c., 10, PALL MALL, 


SOLE MAKER OF THE XYLO-IODIDE OF SILVER, 
AND MANUFACTURER OF PURE PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS AND APPARATUS. 


In the APPARATUS DEPARTMENT of this Establishment every kind 
of First-Class Photographic Apparatus may be seen, including— 


CAMERAS, folding and rigid, of superior construction.—Folding and other STANDS, of the best make. 
—GLASS BATHS, arranged for carrying the Silver Solution, thus dispensing with the use of a bottle and 
funnel. GUTTA-PERCHA BATHS, mounted, to carry the Silver Solution for Glass Plates, up to 15 by 
12 inches.—Jointed LEVELLING-STANDS and SPIRIT-LEVELS.—COLLODION PLATE-HOLDERS, 
for preparing large plates with facility. Pneumatic, ditto—PLATE CLEANERS.—COLLODION 
GLASSES.—A Choice Collection of PASSEPARTOUTES, made expressly for this house, from original 
patterns.—Albumenized and other PAPERS, French and English.—A great variety of Glass, Porcelain, and 
Gutta-Percha DISHES. -—-Also, a large assortment of ROSS’S Portrait and Landscape LENSES. 














PHOTOGRAPHY ON PAPER.—Every requisite for practising the Calotype process may also 
be seen in the Apparatus-room, including Buckle’s Brushes, Shallow Glass Dishes for developing negatives, with case and 
covers, Deep Porcelain Dishes, for Washing the Iodized Paper, &c. &c. 

_ An excellent Negative Paper, well adapted for Iodizing, after the method followed and recommended by Mr. Sutton, 
Price 4s. per quire, or 3/7. 10s. per ream, 19 by 15. 
N.B, The stock (50 reams) has now been kept two years. This paper may also be had ready iodized. 


THOMAS’S XYLO-IODIDE OF SILVER.—This important photographic preparation is 
exclusively used at all the Photographic Establishments. Its superiority is universally acknowledged. Testimonials from 
the best photographers and principal scientific men of the day warrant the assertion, that hitherto no preparation has 
been discovered which produces uniformly such perfect pictures, combined with the greatest rapidity of action. Free 
from spot stains or any other kind of blemish. 

In all cases where a quantity is required, the two solutions may be had at wholesale price in separate bottles; in 
which state it may be kept for years, and exported to any climate. Full instructions for use GRATIS. 

, CAUTION.—Each bottle is stamped with a red label, bearing my name and address, RICHARD W. THOMAS, 
Chemist, 10, Pall Mall, to counterfeit which is felony. 

NITRATE of SILVER BATH for the above preparation may be always obtained of R. W. THomas, ready made, at a 

Cost little more than the price of ingredients used. 


CRYSTAL VARNISH, prepared from the finest Amber.—This valuable Varnish, for 
Protecting Negative Pictures, does not require the application of any heat to the plate. The coating will be found free 
from stickiness, hard, and transparent. It dries immediately. 


HYPO-COLOURING BATH, for rendering the Positives on Paper dark and rich in colour. 


CYANOGEN SOAP, for removing all kinds of Photographic Stains.—The genuine is made only 
by the inventor, and is secured with a red label, bearing this signature and address, RICHARD W. THOMAS, Chemist, 
No. 10, Pall Mall, Manufacturer of Pure Photographic Chemicals and Apparatus. And may be procured of all respect- 
able Chemists, in pots, at 1s., 2s., and 3s. 6d. each, through Messrs. E>WaRbs, 67, St. Paul's Churchyard; and Messrs. 
Barctay & Co. 95, Farringdon-street, Wholesale Agents. 


XUM 


Now ready, 


HE FERNS of GREAT BRITAIN. 
Tllustrated by JOHN E. SOWERBY. 
ioe Pace Seder Vane Ara 0 RNP, 
, containing Forty-nine full 
278.; partly saloueate lds. umes 
John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead-place, Lambeth. 


Will be published on the 1st of December, 


DE LA RUE & CO.’S MEDICAL MEMO- 
RANDUM BOOK and INDELIBLE DIARY, for 1856. 


Just published, 


E LA RUE & CO.’S INDELIBLE RED- 
LETTER DIARIES, for 1856. 


Preparing for Publication, in post 8vo. antique, 


HE ADVENTURES of the CALIPH 


HAROUN AL. . 
ane BROON A IRASCHID. Recounted by the Author of 


Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


RAILWAY READING.—This day, price 3s. boards, 4¢. cloth, gilt, 
LEWis ARUNDEL; or, the Railroad of Life. 
By F. E. SMEDLEY, Esq., Author of * Frank Fairlegh.* 
Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 
This day, price 3s, 6d. cloth, with numerous Engravings, 
( 1 EOLOGICAL FACTS; or, the Crust of the 
Earth—What it is, and what are its Uses. 
By Rev. W. G. BARRETT. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged.—In post 8vo. cloth, price 88. 
INEVEH and PERSEPOLIS: an Historical 


Sketch of Ancient Assyria and Persia, with an Account of 
the recent Researches in those Countries. By W.&. VAUX, M.A. 
In the present Edition, the narrative of the discovery of ancient 
remains in Assyria and Babylonia is brought down to the present 
time; and the Monuments now exhibited in the British Museum 
are described according to their arrangement in that building. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 
BREWSTER’S LIFE OF NEWTON. 


HE LIFE of SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 

By SIK DAVID BREWSTER, LL.D. F.K.S.; with Por- 

trait by Sir G. Knelier, and engraved on Steel. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 
price 4s. 6d. Free by post. 


London: William Tegg & Co. 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 


NEW LIFE OF MILTON, BY MR. KEIGHTLEY. 
Now ready, in 8vo. price 12s. 6d. cloth, 


HE LIFE, OPINIONS, and WRITINGS 
of JOHN MILTON; with an Introduction to * Paradise 
Lost.” By THOMAS KEIGHTLEY. 
“Mr. Keightley contributes the kind of close, suggestive infar- 
mation which is likely to be valuable to those who study Milton 
in earnest.”— Westminster Revi 


view, 
London : Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
Just published, 
UCLID.—The First, Second, and Third Books 
of EUCLID’S ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY, for Candi- 
dates desiring direct Appointments to India. 
By A. WOODMASS, B.A. 
Price 48. 6d. in cloth. 
Bell & Daldy, 186, Fleet-street, London. 
Gratis from any Bookseller, 
A COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE CATA- 
LOGUE, containing every information regarding the Size, 
Style of Binding, Price, &c. of the various Editions of 
SIR WALTER SCOTT’S WRITINGS and LIFE. 
A. & C. Black, Edinburgh; Houlston & Stoneman, London ; and 
every Bookseller in town and country. 
May now be had, 
NY of SIR WALTER SCOTT’S NOVELS, 
with his latest Introductions and Notes, sewed in beautifully 
Illuminated Covers. 
Price EIGHTEENPENCE. 
Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh; Houlston & Stoneman 
London. Sold by all Booksellers, an at the Railway Stations. 





























= 














STANDARD WORK ON SOUTH AMERICA. 
ADFIELD’S BRAZIL, RIVER PLATE, 

PARAGUAY, AMAZON, and FALKLAND ISLANDS. 
Profusely illustrated, Portraits, Maps, Plans, 188. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


NEW WORK ON ENTOMOLOGY. 
This day is published, price 12s, 6d. with Eight coloured Plates, 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF 
E NATURAL HISTORY of the TINEINA 
(SMALL MOTHS): the Letter-press in English, French, 
n. 


vand Lati 
seein H. T. STAINTO: 


B: N. 

Assisted by Prof. ZELLER and J. W. DOUGLAS. 
London: John Van Voorst,1, Paternoster-row ; 
Paris: Deyrolle, Rue de la Monnaie, 19 ; 

Berlin: E. 8. Mittler und Sohn, Zumnerstrasse, 84, 85. 


Just published, price 2s. 
HY DEO THERAPEUTICS; or, the 
WATER CURE, considered as a Branch of Medical 


Treatment. 
seats By Dr, WILLIAM MACLEOD, 
Fellow of the Royal Ocitans = Fbyslcians, Edinburgh; Physician 


yddin; 

“Dr. Macleod does not speak of the Water Cure as & panacea, 
but fully recognizes the science and methods generally received as 
legitimate by the medical faculty, and draws the distinction 
between those forms of disease which are amenable to the Water 
Cure, and those which require other and specific treatment, or 
which call for the aid of both.”—Leeds Intelligencer. 

London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. Bradford: John Dale & Co. 


A LITERAL TRANSLATION of the NEW 
TESTAMENT. on Definite Rules of Translation, with an 
English Version of the same: in Nine Parts. By HERMAN 
HEINFETTER, Author of * Rules for ascertaining the Sense 
conveyed in Ancient Greek Manuscripts.’ 
feet & Co. 48, Paternoster-row; and J. Bumpus,158, Oxford- 
street. 
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by the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A. 5Sthedition. Price 3s. 6d. 
Rivingtons, W aterloo-place, Pall Mall. 


Second Edition, just published, 12mo. gilt edges, 
ULES for the PRESERVATION of SIGHT. 
By ALFRED SMEE, F.R.S., Surgeon to the Central 
London Ophthalmic Hospital, &e. Sent free by post on receipt of 
six postage , by Horne & Thornthwaite, Opticians, &c, 122 
and 123, Newgate-stree! 


LASEGUE’ S FRENCH PROSE recommended 





HE ASYLUM LIFE ASSURANCE 
OFFICE, 
72, CORNHILL, LONDON, 
Established 1824. 
Policies on Healthy and Diseased Lives, at Home and Abroad, 
as Civil, Milita: earyt and con Employments. 
The being Proprietary principles, no Partnership 
among Policy- holders is foveived. 
For Prospectuses, Proposal Papers, &c. app’ Ply is 
MANLEY H 1OPKINS, Resident Director. 








Just published, 


PECTACLES : when to Wear and how to Use 

hem. Addressed to those who value their Sight, by 
CHARLES A. LONG. 

Published by Bland & Long, Opticians, 153, Fleet-street, London. 


Sent free by post for six postage stamps. 
A GUIDE to the PURCHASE and USE of 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS, by HORNE & THORN- 
THWAITE, Opticians, ‘om oe Instrument Makers, &c. 122 
and 123, Newgate-strect,, London, containing upwards of 1,000 
n 











Woodcuts of the various Instruments, Experiments, _ in 
Chemistry. Telescopes, Magnetis 
Photography, Microscopes, ferme. Electricity, 
eat, r= eee Electro-Magnetism, 
Steam ~~ Medical Galvanism, 
Meteorolog: Polarized Light, Warrertos Instru- 
Globes and Urreries, Magic Lanterns, 
Pneumatics, Dissolving Views, Drawi ing Instru- 
Hydrostatics, pia raer wh ents, 
Hydraulics, Galva: Mechanics, 
Acoustics, Electro- Metallurgy x &e. &c. 


Price 2s. 6d., or post free for 2a. 10d. 
Just published, price 2s. 6d. 


& NON ESTES WORTHIES, 
D THEIR FOUNDATIONS : Six Sevz of Local 
With an a Botlogus, By EDW ARD EDWAR 
Thomas La Warre and Hugh Oldham— The Old 
Chureb 1 ona the old ‘Schoo 1. 
II. Humphrey Chetham—His Life-battle and its Object. 
Til. Chetham’s Foundations— Their Growth and Financial 


istory. 

IV. T Endowed Library of the 17th Century, and a Rate- 
supported Library of the 19th Century—W ould it be advantageous 
to_unite them 

V. William Hulme and his Exhibitions at Brasenose—John 
Owens and his College in Manchester—The Future University of 
Manchester. 

VL. Minor Charitable Foundations of Manchester Worthies. 

Eritocvue—The Moral of the Story. 

Manchester: James Galt & Co. Ducie-street. London: J. R. 
Smith, 36, Soho-square. 


OSS’S PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT and 

LANDSCAPE LENSES.—These Lenses give correct defi- 

nition at the centre and margin of the picture, and have their 
visual and chemical acting foci coincident. 


Great Exhibition Jurors’ Report, p.274. 

. Ross prepares lenses for Portraiture having the greatest 
intensity yet produced, by procuring the coincidence of the chemi- 
cal, actinicand visual rays. The spherical aberration is also very 
carefully corrected, both in the central and oblique pencils.” 

oss has exhibited the best Camerain the Exhibition. It 
is furnished with a double achromatic object-lens, about 3 inches 
in aperture. There is no stop, the field is flat, and thei imagevery 
perfect up to the edge. 
Catalogues sent upon application. 

____ A. Ross, 2, Featherstone-buildings, High Holborn. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS, Cheapest 
and Best, at HOBCRAFT’S, 419, Oxford- street. A Complete 
Set of Apparatus, 2. 108. Warranted List of Prices post free. 


HOTOGRAPHY.—A Complete Apparatus, 

3., 51. 58., and 11. lis, Send for a List at GILBERT 

FLEMING 498, Oxford-street, Author of ‘First Steps in Pho- 
tography.’ Price éd. ; by post, 7d. 


RTRAIT and LANDSCAPE LENSES for 
PHOTOGRAPHY.—Messrs. Horne & ToorntHwaite beg 
to call the attention of Photographers, Amateurs, &c. to their 
present manufacture of Photographic Lenses, which, for rapidity 
of nage flatness of field, coincidence of the chemical and visual 
ong chemical range, are unequalled. Horne 
Thornthwaite' stock embraces every article required in Pho- 
0; 
A Photographic Catalogue sent free to any address on receipt of 
two e stam ps.—122 and 123, Newgate-street, London. 








“ 











E OPERATOR’S NEGATIVE COLLO- 
DION.—HOCKIN & CO. (late 289, Strand,) are now enabled 
to supply a want long experienced by the Photographic Artist : and 


SQ0Orrien EQUITABLE GSUTUAL) LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIET 
Established 1831. 
At 1st March, Pr ae the Amount sl the eee 
Capital exceeded .. 





And the Annual Revenue exceeded 63,000 
The Amount paid the Representatives of Deceased Mem- 
bers was upwards of . 600,000 
This affords the strongest evidence ‘of ‘the continued pros rity 


of this poy and of the immense benefit to the Families of 
Deceased Mem 
For Prospectuses and all Information, a) apply to 
WILLIAM COOK, Agent. 
126, Bishopsgate-street, London. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
LONDON. 





Policies effected with this Society now, will participate in 
FOUR-FIFTHS OR 80 PER CENT. of the Net Profits of the 
Society, according to the conditions contained in the Society’s 
Prospectus. 

The Premiums required by this Society for insuring young lives 
are lower than in many other old-established Offices; and Ip- 
surers are fully protected from all risk by an am = EY guarantee 
fund in addition to the accumulated funds derived from the in- 
vestments of Premiums. 

Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office = Threadneedle- 
street, London, or of any of the Agents of the Soc ov 

CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDA E, Actuary. 


HE YORKSHIRE FIRE AND LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 





1824, and Empowered by Act of 
Parliament. 
CAPITAL, 500,0002, 
The attention ofthe Public is particularly called to the terms of 
this Company for 
LIFE INSURANCES, 


And to the distinction which is made between Male and Female 


Established at York, 


‘ives. 
No Charge for Stamps on Life Policies. 


FIRE INSURANCES 
Are also effected by this Company on the most moderateterms. 
LONDON AGENT 
Mr. ‘Willies Pitman, Solicitor, 34, Great James-street, Bedford- 


Solicitors are allowed the usual Commission. 
Agencies are also established at the various Towns in the 


Country. 

oy W. L. NEWMAN, Actuary and Secretary, York. 

ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
ESTABLISHED in 1797, 
70, Lombard-street, City, and 57, Charing Cross, Westminster. 
Directors. 
RobertGurney Barclay, Esq. Heney Lancet Hi , Esa. 
William Cotton, Esq. F.R.S. | Henry Lancelot Holland, ess 
John Davis, Esq. C. Hampden Turner, Esq. F.R. 
James A. Gorden, M.D. F.RB.8. 
Henry Grace, Esq. | William Walton Fuller, Esq. 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. Matthew W _— Esq. 
Marmaduke Wyvill, jun. Es¢ 

The Company offers:—Complete Sccurity—- Moderate Rates of 
= with participation in_Profits—Low Rates without 

rofi 

Four-fifths, or 80 per cent. of the Profits, are divided t 









ATAS. FIRE AND LIFE ASSURANC(L 
OFFICE, 92, saab LONDON. 






wine J my > >. Hanson, ra bape 
eorge Prescott, 

Sir Willian Baynes, Bart. nee 

Arthur Edward ane, Esq. 

Thomas Chapman, Esq. F “RS. 

Joseph Grote, Req. 

Samuel Eustace Hagan, Esq. 
Auditors — Benjamin "Buck G 


Chairman. 






Mose: 

Capt. “Alex. I i ontgome! 

James William Ogle, eee 
Joseph Pulley, E 

Arthur Augustus . Esq, 
Greene, Esq., and John "Georg 


Maclean, Esq. 
Actuary— Charlee 2 Ansell” Esa. F.R.S. 
Solicitor—Thomas Browning, Esq. 
Surveyor—Thomas Hopper, Esq. 





















LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Persons assured for the > been of tate, for 1002. and upw 
in Great Britain or Ireland Sag an ADDITI0y 
made to their Policies every erty, YEA en of every 
seventh, as heretofore), or an EQUIVALENT REDUCTION yij 
_— made i in the future payments of Premium, at the option of th 
Assure 

Policies may also be effected for the whole wr of {ue by pay. 
ments yearly or half-yearly, also by a LIMITE MBERY 
yearly payments, a mode of assurance which poi on hae with thi 
iw yn 816. 

ANCES FOR SHORT PERIODS may now be effects 
in shits Office at considerably petnete rates of Premium. 

e NEXT VALUATION will be made at Christmas, 1889; 
me Policies which may be effected before that date, will, ifth 
parties bethen alive, participate in proportion to the ti ime they 
may then have been in force. 

The INCOME of this Branch for the year 1854 excceded 183, 
PR IN VESTME NTS for the Life Policy Holders now amouy 

The nl and Dividends axtuing ieee therefrom are invested fq 
the sole BENEFIT of the Policy Hold 

This Company has paid to Cietments vuneer Life Policies, fron 
the year 1808 to the close of 1854, the sum of 2,871,5441., of when 
very considerable proportion was for Additions, by way of Bonus 
the sum originally assured. 


















FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


The Company undertakes the assurance of Property in th 
Manufacturing, Agricultural, and other Districts, on favourabk 
terms. Risks of extraordinary hazard on special agreement, upa 


survey. 
AN ALLOWANCE FOR THE LOSS OF RENT OF BUILD 
INGS rendered — by Fire,is one of the advantaga 
offered by the Com may: ° 
THE ASS SURED ARE ENTITLED TO PARTICIPATE I} 
THE PROFITS OF THIS BRANCH EVERY FIFTH YEAR 


The Office Proposals and Forms for Assurances on Lives 
against Fire, with full particulars explanatory of the constitution, 
&c., of the Company, may be obtained at the Office in London, 
of any of the Com pany "s Agents in the principal Cities and Town 


ofthe United Kingdcm. 
Cc HENRY DESBOROUGH, Secretary. 


heapside, London. 
R. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 82, 
FLEET-STREET, has intusdneed an ENTIRELY NEV 
DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH , fixed withoutsprings, 
wires, or ligatures. They so ae resemble the natural teeth 
as not to be distinguished from the originals by the closest ob 





server ; they will never change colour or decay, and will be found 
superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does notre 
quire the extraction of roots, or any painful operation, and vill 
support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to 


restore articulation and mastication. Decay ed teeth rendered 
sound and useful in mastication.—At home from Ten till Five. 


EORGE CASE’S CONCERTINAS. —Thee 

unrivalled INSTRUMENTS are SOLD exclusively ly 

BOOSEY & SONS, 28, Holles-street, London. Prices from 4 tol 
guineas each.— — Prospectus gratis. 


E LA RUE & CO.’S PLAYING CARDS. 


The New Patterns for the Season are now ready. 











the Policy-holders. 
OANS 


L 
in connexion with Life Assurance on approved security. 
ANNUAL PREMIUM 
required for the Assurance of 1001. for the whole term of life: 














Without With || | Without With 
Age.| Profits. | Profits, || 48¢-| Protits. Profits. 
a 
“as {£1 ll 0|£1 15 0|| 40 za 18 10|\£3 6 8 
2 “1 13 10|"1 19 sil § 40 9/4 7 
30 | 32 4 O| 3 10 4{| 6 | 6 1 =O} 6 4 





Fo pel al an Todized Collodion, producing intense neg 
sensitive, and ata rate price (128. per 20 0z.). Man of 
a highest Authorities pronounce it to be unequalled. POSITLY B 
COLLODION of great sensitiveness and beauty of detail. Hockin 
& Co. manufacture every Apparatus and Chemical required in the 


HOCKIN’S PRACTICAL Senge on PHOTOGRAPHY, 
Third Edition, price 1s.; per post, 
38, Duke- street, Manchester- “square, London. 


PHOTOGRAPHY, WHOLESALE, RETAIL, 
AND FOR EXPORTATION. 


TTEWILL & CO. 24, CHARLOTTE-TERRACE, 

ISLINGTON. —OTTEWILL’S REGISTERED DOUBLE- 

BODY FOLDING CAMERA, with Rack-work Adjustment, is 

superior to every other form of Comers, and is adapted for Land- 

sca) and Portraits.—May be had o oss, Featherstone- 

buildings, ay and atthe Photographicinstitution. Bond-st. 
Catalogues may be had on application. 


sete (free of all expense beyond the 


en aay emg om and entitling the Purchaser to a Periodical 
from a share in the profits) are fsnted by the English 
aad irk Irish CHURCH AND UNIVERSITY ASSURANCE 








SOOCLETY. 
SE POIN EE OF RATES. 
Age £8 
a7 a3 i For every £100 paid down. 
25 0 





The Rates for eiconininas Ages, and @ 
ascertained on Sieg. - i 20 )ffice ba rarstenagthninieati 
OX. M.A, F.8.A., A. 
JAMES GEAVES HOOTUON, Secreta wanes 
4, Trafalgar-square, Charing-cross, London. 





For Prospectuses and Forms of Exes apply at Offices as 
above, or to any of the Company’s Agents. 
ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 
Established by Special Act of Parliament, 1834, 
ee Income upwards of 12 _ rneaal 


CHARLES DOWNES, ping, Cs 
Hon. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P. pay Ohairman. 


This Company offers the security of a large paid~ ¥4 Capital, held 
in Shares by a numerous and wealthy ee hy us protecting 
the Assured from the risk attending Mutual 0: 

oe have been three Divisions of Profits, the ani averaging 
1. 188. 4d. per cent. per annum on the sums ‘assured from the com- 
Sauna of the Company. 





Sum Assured. Bonuses added. nee at Death. 
£5,000... ft  £Q er . £6,987 10 0 
BER. c #63 scchack ,590 0 0. 5,590 0 0 
Ie 1,192 10 0. 4,192 10 0 
 ccsonsaceseis. See Bie. 795 0 0 
Bea caccssceesne, WO Bes 1,397 10 0 

"500... 19815 0.. 69815 0 





EXxamPLe.— re person mal 25 in 1836 who Insured his life for 

5,0001., at an Annual Premium of 1072. 5s. 10d., will have paid to 
tis Compan on 3ist December last, 2.2531. 28. ‘6d. in Premiums, 
and have had a Bonus of 1,9574. 108. added to his Policy, almost as 
much as the amount paid. 

The Premiums, nevertheless,are extremely moderate, and only 
oo need be paid for the first tive years, when the Assurance is 
‘or life 

Loans granted on approved personal security, in connexion with 
Insurances. 

Prospectuses and every information afforded, on application to 
the Office. 














CONOMICAL ACHROMATIC MICRO- 
SCOPES.—A good and useful Achromatic Microscope, ona 
new Construction, firmly mounted on a tripod age body in- 
clinable to any angle, fine motion adjust tw f 
Se (quarter and inch), two eye-pieces, conden ser, dla: 
ph ragm plate, animalcula box, sliding ot ect-holder tostage, packed 
in a mahogany cabinet case, price 41.1 
Manufactured by A. Aprasam & Co. ‘Opticians, 20, Lord-street, 
iverpool. 


F DENT, 61, STRAND, and 34 and 36, 
e ROYAL EXCHANGE, Chronometer, WwW atch, and Clock 
Maker, by [Ae to the Queen and Prince Albert, sole 
Successor to the late E. J. Dent in all his patent rights and busi- 
ness at the above es and at the Clock and Compass Factory, 
at Somerset Wharf, Maker of Chronometers, Watches, Astrono- 
mical, Turret, and other Clocks, Dipleidoscopes, and Patent Shigs 
Compasses, used on board Her Majesty’s Yacht. Ladies’ Gold 
Watches, 8 guineas ; Gentlemen’s, 10 guineas. Strong Silver Lever 
ree 61. 68. ; Church Clocks, with Compensation Pendulum, 











INE-ART MANUFACTURE. —ELKINGTON 

& Co. respectfully solicit the attention of the Nobility, 
Gentry, Amateurs, Artists,and others interested in the advance- 
ment of British Art-Manufacture, to their increasing Collectious 
of Statuettes, Vases, &c. published exclusively by them in Bronze, 
Gilver. and Gold, from the Antique and select Works of Modern 


ts. 

Also to their Artistic and Deswniive Plate, calculated for the 
Table, Sideboard, Library, Boudoir, 

These productions were ey at the late Great Exhibition 
by an raward of the * Council Medal,’and may be obtained at their 
ene 

22, REGENT-STREET, 
45, MOORGATE- STREET, 


MANUFACTORY, NEWHALL-STREET, BIRM 
APER OF LINEN FABRIC. —WARR'S 


Letter and Note Papers are manufactured expressly for Bteel 
Pens, on an improved principle, entirely from a Pure Linen 
terial, which renders their surface free from fibre, an advantat 
not possessed by any papers having Cotton in their compo 7 
a redefest o of finish is also given without hot-pressing, by : — 
es fect of a greas 4 surface, 80 much complained of,is comple i 

& H. 8. WARR, a 


Manufacturing Stationers 
Printers, 63, High Holborn. 


}ionpoy ; 
MINGHAM. 
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7\SLERS’ TABLE GLASS, CHANDELIERS, 


LUSTRES, &c., 44, Oxford-street, London, conducted in con- 
nexion with their Manufactory, Broad-street, Birmingham. Esta- 
plished 1807. Richly cut and engraved Decanters in erent variety, 
Wine Glasses, Water Jugs, Goblets, and all kinds of Table Glass 
at exceedingly moderate prices. Crystal glass Chandelier: 


of new 
and elegant onan. for Gas or Candles. A large stock of 


oreign 
a 


R. ARNOTT’S SMOKE - CONSUMING 
FIRE-GRATE is ren by F. EDWARDS,SON & 
Co. 42, Poland-street, Oxford-street; where one may be seen im 
\. advan of this Grate consist in the ones 
being perfectly consumed, no chimney sweeping being require 
and asaving of from 40 to 50 per cent. being effected in the cost Tat 
fuel. Prospectuses,with Testimonials, sent on application. 


ETCALFE & COS NEW PATTERN 
~. goora —~ yo & PRRBTRATING HAIR BRUSHES. 
—Th h Brush has the i mapa ortant advantage of searc' 

Pmt into the divisions of the Teeth, and is ramous for for the 
hairs not coming 1 5 S. improved Clothes Brush, incapable 
of injuring the finest a Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the 
durable unbleached Russian bristles. Flesh Brushes of improved 





Ornamental Glass always on view. Furnishing orders 
with despatch. 


ISHER’S DRESSING-CASES, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 

FISHER’S STOCK 1S ONE OF THE LARGEST IN LONDON 
AT PRICES TO SUIT ALL PURCHASERS. 
Catalogues post free. 

198 and 189, STRAND, corner of Arundel-street. 


GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.— 
Purchasers will fos \ largest Stock ON SALE at the 
BAKER-STREET BA’ BR, LONDON, the Manufacturers 
exhibiting free their ie Implements as at the — Show, 
Farm, Garden and Dairy, fro: 
Hornsby, Garrett, Howard, Coleman, “Crosskill, 

















Barrett, Exall & paarers. Ri 
Smith & Ashby, Williams, &c. &c.; and all the other principal 
makers, Delivered and charged the same asif ordered from the 


Works. 


1 9° MILNERS’ HOLDFAST and FIRE- 

RESISTING SAFES (non-conducting and vapour- 
izing), with all the Improvements, under their Quadruple Patents 
of 1540-51-54 and 1855, including their Gunpowder Proof Solid 
Lock and Door(without which no Safe is secure). THE STRONGEST, 
BEST, AND CHEAPEST SAFEGUARDS EXTANT. 

MILNERS’ PH@NIX (212°) SAFE WORKS, LIVERPOOL, 
the most complete and extensive in the W orld. Show-rooms, 
6 and 8, Lord-street, Liverpool. London Depdt, 474, Moorgate- 
street, City. Circulars free y post. 


T Mr. MECHI’S ESTABLISHMENTS, 
112, REGENT-STREET, 4, LEADENHALL- STREET, 
and CRYSTAL PA LACE, are exhibited the finest specimens of 
British Manufactures, in DRESSING CASES, Work Boxes, 
— Cases, Dressing Bags, and other articles of utility os 
lux A separate department for Papier-Miché Manufac 
ont Bagatelle Tables, Table Cutlery, Razors, Scissors, Penknives 
Strops, Paste,&c. Shipping Orders executed. The same prices 
charged at all the Esta fakmmant ts. 


LECTRO. PL ATE and TABLE CUTLERY. 

MECHI begs to announce that he is preparing an 

ADDITION AL SHOW- R00M at his New Establishment, No. 112, 

REGENT-STREET, which will be devoted exclusively to the 
Display and Sale of the above-named Manufactures, 











ODERATOR LAMPS. —High Art in design, 
uncommon character and the best taste, distinguish, by 
general consent, the Lamps of T, emery & SON above fe those of 
any other house in the trade. ny of the patterns-—eapects jally 
those in real Bronze—belong exclusively to this House. The roma 
plicity, en and good finish of the mechanism, continue to be 
as peculiar to those —— as the beauty and elegance of their 
designs.—THOMAS PEARCE & SON, 23, Ludgate-hill. 


and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, 

the most successful manner. Smyrna Spon yan apne = “yt 

direct importations, — if Co. are — to secure to their 

HETCALEE, BINCLEY" £°COR SOE"Ehallitent sos 

Oxford-street, one door from Frolles Sole ‘Establishment, _— 
adopted by 


Caut: oe of the words “From Metcalfe’s,” 
METCALFE'S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2s. perben. 








URABILITY of GUTTA PERCHA 
TU BING.— Many inquiries ary been made as to the 
Durability of Gutta Percha Tubing, the Gutta Percha Com any 
have rein givin Pablicity, to the followin rest 
sik AYMONDJA rt., VENT SLE of wien. 
nd Testimonial.—* March 10th, ioe Invest tone ‘our letter, 
received this morning, respecting the Gutta Percha ubing for 
Pump Service, I can state, with much satisfaction, it answers per- 
fectly. Many Builders, and other persons, have lately examined 
it, and there is not the least apparent difference since the first 
laying do down, now several years; and I am informed that it is to 
be adopted od generally in the houses that are being erected here.” 
N.B.—From this Testimonial it will be seen that the CORRO- 
SIVE WATER of the ISLE of WIGHT has no effect on Gutta 
Percha Tubing. 
THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 


18, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, LONDON. 
ROGGON’S PATENT ASPHALTE ROOF- 


ING FELT has been extensively used and pronounced effi- 
ecient, and particular] ge to warm climates. It isa non- 
conductor. Iti is portab being packed in rolls, and not liable to 
damage in carriage. It e ffects a sevin of half the oi usually 
required. It can be easily ap y any unpractised person. 
From its lightness, weighty gee haa sab ns whe eauare of 100 feet, 
the cost of carriage is smal! — in Church 
and other zone es x Felt has B... 1 aos to REGULATE 

TURE. INODOROUS FELT, for a walls 

— under carpets and floor- cloths ; also for 
LINING IRON HOUSES, ‘wequnlie the temperature. PRIC. 

ONE PENNY PER SQUARE 

PATENT FRLEED SHEATHING for Covering Ships’ Bot- 
toms, &c. DRY HAIR FELT, for Deadening Sound, for cover- 
ing Steam Boilers, i &e, I of Heat, 
thereby saving 25 per cent. of ftuel. 

Samples, testimonials, and full instructions, on application to 
CROGGON & CO. DOWGATE-HILL, LONDON. 








ing 





HUBB’S LOCKS, with all the RECENT 
IMPROVEMENTS; STRONG FIRE-PROOF BAFES, 
CASH and DEED BOXES.—Complete Lists of Sizes and Prices 
may be had on application. 
CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London ; — 
street, Liverpool; 16, Market-street, Manchester ; and *tiorl 
Fields, Wolverhampton. 


NDERS, STOVES, and FIRE IRONS.— 

Buyers of the above are requested before finally deciding 
to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S SHOW-ROOMS. ‘They con- 
tain such an assortment of FEN ay Bais it boa RANGES, 
FIRE IRONS, and GENERAL IRON MONGERY as cannot be 
approached elsewhere, either for variety, eae ny beauty of design. 
or exquisiteness of wor icmanshio. Bright stoves, w: ronzed 
ornaments and two sets of bars, 2l. 14s. to 5l. 
ornaments and two sets of bars, 51. 10s. to 122. 





108. ; ditto with ormolu 
128. ; Bronzed Fenders 
com! lete, with standards, from 78. to 3l.; Steel Fenders from 2. 158, 
to 6l.; ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, from 2, 158. to 71. 78.3 

Fire-irons, from 18. 9d. the set to 4i. 4s. Sylvester and all other 
Patent Stoves, with radiating hearth- “Plates. All which he is 
enabled tosell at these very reduced charges 

nay from the frequency and extent of his posebemns ; and 
Secondly—from those purchases made exclusively for cash. 


PAPIER MACHE and IRON TEA-TRAYS. 
—An assortment of TEA-TRAYS and WAITERS wholly 
a whether as to qitent, variety, or novelty. 
New Oval Papier-Maché T 
per set of three.. +eeeeee from 208. a 10 guineas. 
Ditto, Iron ditto.. om — 4 guineas. 
Convex shape, 


ditto’ °) from 72, 
Round and Gothic waiters, cake ro based! ieahete equally low. 


AS CHANDELIERS and BRACKETS.— 
he increased and increasing use of Pes in private houses 
has aia WILLIAM 8. BURTON to collect from the various 
manufacturers all that is news poe choice in Brackets, Pendants, 
and Chandeliers, adapted to offices, passages, and dwelling- hy | 
48 well as to have some designed SRGE ROOM for him: these are 
SHOW over his SIXTEEN OMS, and present, for 
novelty, variety, and purity o i os 9 an unequalled assortment. 
ey are marked in noes figures, at prices proportionate — 
those which have tended to e his Ironmongery Establishmen 
the largest and most ay in the kingdom, viz., from 12s. Sa. 
(two light) to 16 guineas. 


AMPS of all SORTS and PATTERNS.— 
peg ere! 8. BURTON invites attention to his season’s 
SHOW of MPS. It embraces the Moderateur (the best 
Parisian Speman of which have been carefully culled), Argand, 
Solar, Camphine, Palmer’s Magnum, and other Lamps for candles , 
and comprises an assortment which, considered either as to extent, 
Price, or pattern, is perfectly unrivalled, 
Pure Colza Oil, 5s. > per gal 
Palmer's Candies, 9d., 94d., — tod. per Ib. 
Patent Camphine, 3s. “\od. per gallon. 


ISH COVERS and HOT-WATER DISHES 

in every material, in great variety, and of the newest and 

most recherché patterns. Tin Dish Covers, 6s, 6d. the set of six; 

| Tin, 12°, 3d, to 288. 9d. "the set of six ; elegant modern pat- 

, 348, ‘to 58, 6d. the set; Britannia Metal, with or without 

aver plated handles, 76s, 6d. to 110s, 6d. the set ; ;, Sheffield plated, 

10l. to 162, 108, the set; Block Tin Hot-Water Dishes, with wells 

for gravy, 128. to 30a, ; Britannia Metal, 22s, to 778; Electro-plated 
on Nickel, full size, 117, 11s. 





HE CRIMEA.—SCOTT & WRIGHT beg to 
inform en proceeding a the East that ney ee have just 


received from Scotland a few NEW MAUDS, especia! lapted 
for a warm Winter pper Blanket, and expressly made "3 ‘this 
particular service. seen only at their Scotch Warehouse, 


64, Vigo-street, ot, 


HE CASPIATO or FOLDING BONNET, 
and all the newest Parisian Millinery, in the best taste, by 
first-rate artistes, and of the best and newest materials: :—Winter 

bonnets, at 2is.; glacé ditto,'at 16s. 6d. ; mourning ditto, at 14s. 6d.; 

brides’ ditto, at 21s. ; bridesmaids’ ditto, at 12s. 6d. A great variet; 

on view at the Show-rooms of the inventors and patentees, J. 

fe sMIni 151, ey ae my opposite Beak-street. The Caspiato 
packs i na box two inches di eep, and surpasses all bonnets for ele- 
gance, convenience, and —_ Price the same as other bon- 
nets. Instructions for self-measurement sent post 


ELEBRATED CANTERBURY PUNCH.— 

One dozen of this delicious beverage, in quart hock bottles 

(six to the gallon), will be forwa: carriage-free to London, ham- 

per and — included, on_receipt of Roe se order for 268., 

weer % HOMAS PAULI DE LASAUX, Wine-merchant, 
‘anter _— 








some houses 


(CpLEDEIDGES BALM of COLUMBIA, 





otnenteind for ba last thirty years to be th 
tual remedy p nonsee’ » ESTORING ¢ se Ba Aaimans tee 
recently mes the growth of wi nue eam momtaches , has ved 
feature ti ioowseses i in not a2 oss he ¥ mod, detente oo “fo the 
nne' 2 and lls, 1 
Wellingtonatreet North Stran cee 





ISS , KIRBY, 23, Mortimer-street, Caven- 
am aving received numerous orde 
EMOLMIENT BP ADE for RESTORING the MAIR, has = 
eppointed the Pann Agents :—Savory & Ncore, High-street, 
ale Moke bby BShargate-strect, Lad Chater, Chemist 
Watford ; 29, High-street, Kensin ; Davies Chemist? 
Brldgeatieet-row. Cl Chester; Hallows, 2, igh- street, Islington 3 3 
M peneell 174, 174, Ri nt-street ; Swire, 14, Edgware-road ; Tippe ett, 
3, Sloan ; Sewyer & Son, Ramsgate; and Barclay, Farring- 





p® ae ae LUXURIANT HAIR, 
?—ROSA : 
TRIAR le pusrestend epon, LIE COUPELLE’S CRINU- 
few weeks, and restore the’ Hair in baldness from whatever cause, 
strenatiien it when weak, prevent its falling off, and effectuall 
7c greyness . ans its g stages. 7 the —_ it is Tesemamend- 
‘or 
head of hair, ood peak 2 baldness in after years. *Rsid b ea 
Chemists, price 2s. post free on receipt of 24 penny AE Boog 
by Miss Coupelle, 69, Castle-street, Lv gs “street, Oxford-street, 
London.—Mrs. Carter wr: ‘Bengt. C My he ad, vain was bald, is now 
Conven, 
an excellent moustache. r. Yates yp wstag & I have 
a good pair of whiskers. Tr want two packets for other customers.’” 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


TESTIMONIAL from DR. LETHEBY, 
Professor of Cae ond p Rentoslesy in the Medical College of 
= jane on ——- edical Officer of Health to the City of 


London, &c. & 
had occasion to analyze the Cod Liver Oil 














“T have frequently 
which is sold at Tear es ? establishment. 
“In all cases I have found it possessing the same on of er- 
ties, amen g which the olaic 4 of ioc iodine 
in a state of organic combination are the most pone Bm in fact, 
the Oil corresponds in all its characters with that named * Huile 
3 = ane described as the best variety in the masterly treatise 
“Fr is, I BELIEVE, UNIVERSALLY ACKNOWLEDGED THAT THIS DE- 
SCRIPTION OF O1L HAS GREAT THEBAPEUTICAL POWER; AND, FROM 
MY INVESTIGATIONS, has i NO DOUBT OF ITS BEING A PURE AND 
DEAPTLAMRSTED Om 
College Laboratory, 1 London Hospital, Sept. 24, 1855,” 








Sold ony in bottles, capsuled and labelled with Dr. de » Jengnrs 

Signature, wieneur wae ee ARE GENUINE, by ANSA 

aaa an CO. 77,8 D, London, Dr. de Jongh’s sole 
and by AL; "taped Chemists in Town and 





HE UNIVERSAL PURVEYOR, 
General Commission Agency, established 1852, for the Suprly 
of Articles of Domestic Consumption (Food, nk, an 
<careaeeee gprs fraud and adulteration. Orders for town — 
d other communications, to be addressed to Messrs. 
WM, ISLIP & CO. 23, King William-street, Charing-cross. 
of prices, with testimonials, ond names of the friends and patrons 
of the Institution, sent 


ENUINE MILK and CREAM, from health 
cows, ous in clean, spactens. and weil-ven tilated 8! 
(always open inspection), to ad al t DEXTER'S DAIRY 
(established 1822), 8, Motcombe-street, ant 15, Kinnerton-street, 

igrave-square. 


ISAL CIGARS.—At GOODRICH’S, (re- 

moved to 407, Cane: street, ate. near Soho-equare. ) Box, 

containing 14, for la. 9d. wat free, 6 ‘stamps extra. None are 

— unless signed “* H. 'N. Goodrich.” No good cigars have ever 
nm sold so cheap. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 
W HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 


allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most 
effective invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The 
use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided: a 
rs bandage being worn round the body, while the requisite resist- 
amg Pol ower is Re by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT 
L h so much — and r noni. that it cannot be 
detector ane may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may 
be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) eewarees by post, 
on the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, being 
sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. Wire, 228, Piccadilly, London, 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &e. 
‘or VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS and 
SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They are en light 
= texture, and inexpensive, and 4/3 drawn on like an ordinary 
es a from 78. 6d. to 1 5 eee tage 6d. 
ANUFACTORY, 228, Picea DI LY, LONDON. 

















The alterations and additions to these very extensive 
(already by far the largest in Europe), which have occupied the 

Whole year, are now w nearly ar; eted : they are of such a charac- 
ter that the entire of EIGHT HOUSES is now devoted to the dis- 
play of the most magnificent stock of GENERAL HOUSE I[RON- 
MONGERY (including Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated, and Ja- 
panned Wares, Iron and Brass Bedsteads and Bedding), arranged 
ft Sixteen Large Show Rooms, so as to afford to rem furnishing 
Whlitics 4 in the selection of goods that cannot be hoped for else- 


Catalogues, with Engravings, sent (per post) free. 


59, OXFORD-STREET ; 1, 14, 2, and 3, NEWMAN-STREET ; 
and’ 4,5,and 6, PERRY’S-PLACE, Established a.p, 1820, 
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INNEFORD’s PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 

has been for many years sanctioned by the most eminent 

of the Medical Profession as an excellent remedy for Acidities, 

Heartburn, Headache, Gout, »nd Indigestion. As a Mild Aperient 

it is admirably adapted for delicate Fem ais, pacientes Soins 

and it the Food of Infants from ening seu 

during « digestion. Eombined with the ACIDUL LATED LEMON 

P, it forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is 

highly agreeable and ite and General Age by DINNEFORD & 

CO., Dispensing Chemists eh yy Agents for the improved 

Horse-hair Gloves and d-street, London ; and 
sold by all respectable C! —*- + the Empire. 








) 
mane (10 ounces), 6d.; Pints (20 eames), 48. 9d.; 
Quarts (40 ounces), 98. LMPERIAL MEASURE 


BAPAESS and NOISES in the HEAD.— 
So, for the Protection | —_ Instant Relief of 
he Peat Bo ye iting fori 
person writing for ‘ 
publ P To EMPIRICIOM as Hk PBrorbitant Fees.’ Sufferers ex- 
_—- a, peat 1 by means of this om em pnd cure — ny 
tant part of the amie with use of apy instru- 
a Thousands have been Ma vincd te perfect ‘hearker” and for 
ever rescued from the snares of the numerous advertising danger- 
ous ———— pretenders - the pregent, day. It contains lists 
of startling cures, published by Dr. HOGHTON vv. a 
the London Royal College of Surgeons, May 2, 1845 ; LA 
30, sulting Surgeon to the Institution for at: yey " 
Deafness, 9, Suffolk-place, Pall Mall, London, where all letters 
are to be addressed.— Personal eS every day between 11 
" 0 years have their hearing 
halfan-hour "without & moment's inconve- 
and c cates can be seen from all the 
leading members of the Pooulte. and any Patients cured. 














MRS. JOHNSON’S AMERICAN SOOTHING SYRUP, FOR 
CHILDREN CUTTING THEIR TEETH. 


RS. JOHNSON’sAMERICAN SOOTHING 
SYRUP.—This efficacious Remedy has been in general 
use for upwards of Thirty Years, and has preserved numerous 
Children when eee “¥" Convulsions arising from painful 
Dentition. As soon Syrup is rubbed on the Gums, the 
Child will be relieved. the Gums cooled, and segh in’ mation 
reduced. It is as a as efficacious, tending to produce the 
; and o t, that no Child ‘ill refuse to let 
its Gums be rubbed w hie Par Parents should be very TRUP. and te to 
RICAN S0OsH ESS 


P, and 
notice that the Names of Bane Lay & Sons, 95, 
London (to whom ure J chacen § has sold The recipe). are on the 
Stamp affixed to each Bottle.—Price 2s, 9d. per Bottle. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS 
wonderful for the CURE of SCROFULA.—Copy of a letter 
from Mr. r. Wm. Trite, Bookseller, Sturminster, Newton. “To Pro- 
fessor Holloway. Sir,—Mr. Thomas Harries, yeoman, Hinton St. 
Mary, Dorsetshire, was for many years severely afflicted with scro- 
fula. "Hetried many medicines in the hope of effecting a cure, but 
all failed. The disease very materially retarded his usual occupa- 
tion, therefore he determined on trying Holloway’s Ointment | and 
Pills, and by their use he is iced to be able to state that he is 
now recovered.”—Sold 4 edicine Venders througho' 
pag at Professor Holloway’s Establishments, 244, Strand. | on- 
m, and 80, Maiden-lane, New York; by s ne. Constenti- 
nople; A. Guidicy, Smyrna; and H, Hood 
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MR. BOGUE’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


I. 


GOLDSMITH’S TRAVELLER. 


Illustrated with numerous exquisite Engravings on Steel, designed and etched by 
BIRKET Foster. 


Crown 8vo. handsomely bound, 21s. 


Il. 


THE RHINE: 
Its PICTURESQUE SCENERY and HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


Twenty Plates, engraved on Steel by the best Artists, from Drawings by Brrxet Foster. 
r * ‘The descriptive Letter-press by HENRY MAYHEW. 


Super-royal 8vo. elegantly bound, 21s. 


Ill. 


THE KEEPSAKE FOR 1856. 


Edited by MISS POWER. 
With Contributions by Barry CornwaLt, Mrs. 8S. C. Hati, CALDER CAMPBELL, P. J. 
Baitgy, Ropert BROWNING, ALBERT SMiTH, Frank E. Smepiey, A. A. WaTTs, and other 
popular Authors. - With beautifully-finished Engravings, executed under the superinten- 
dence of Mr. FrspDERICK HEATH. 


In an elegant binding, price 21s. 


Iv. 


THE WHITE CHIEF: 
A LEGEND OF NORTHERN MEXICO. 
By CAPTAIN MAYNE REID, 
Author of ‘The Rifle-Rangers,’ ‘The Scalp-Hunters,’ &c. 
3 vols. post 8yo. 31s, 6d. 


ve 


LONGFELLOW’S POEMS. 


Illustrated by Biaket Foster, Janz E. Hay, and JoHN GILBERT. 


New Edition, including ‘THE GOLDEN LEGEND.’ Crown 8vo. handsomely bound in 
cloth gilt, 2l1s.; morocco, 30s. 


*,* This is the only Illustrated Edition containing ‘ The Golden Legend,’ 


VI. 


. 
THE COURT ALBUM; 
Or, BOOK OF BEAUTY FOR 1856. 
A series of CHARMING PORTRAITS of the YOUNG FEMALE ARISTOCRACY. 
Beautifully engraved from Drawings by the most eminent Artists, and accompanied by 
Historical and Biographical Memoirs, 
In a handsome binding, 21s, ; with the Plates coloured, 42s. 


VII. 


MILTON’S L’ALLEGRO and IL PENSEROSO. 


} 





With Thirty exquisitely-finished Engravings, drawn and etched by Birket Foster. 
The Text printed in Red. 


In an ornamental binding, imperial 8yo. 21s. 


VIII. 


CHRISTIAN MELVILLE. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘MATTHEW PAXTON.’ 


Fcap. 8vo. with Frontispiece, 5s. cloth. (Nearly ready. 


Ix. 


THE SONG OF HIAWATHA. 
By HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
Feap. 5s, cloth. 


Cheap Protective Edition, 1s. sewed. (Just ready. 


~ 


A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 
By SHELDON CHADWICK. 


Feap. 5s. cloth. [Nearly ready. 


xi. 


POEMS : 

. 

Including ‘ A LIFE-DRAMA,’ ‘ AN EVENING AT HOME,’ ‘SONNETS,’ &c. 
By ALEXANDER SMITH. 


Fourth Edition. (Eighth Thousand.) Feap. 5s. cloth. [Just ready. 





NEW BOOKS FOR YOUTH. 


I 


THE BUSH-BOYS ; 


Or, the HISTORY and ADVENTURES of a CAPE FARMER and his 
FAMILY in the WILD KAROOS of SOUTHERN AFRICA. 


By CAPTAIN MAYNE REID, 
Author of ‘The Boy-Hunters,’. ‘The Young Voyageurs,’ &c. 


With 12 Plates. Feap. 7s. cloth. (In a few days. 


Il. 


MIA AND CHARLIE; 
Or, A WEEK’S HOLIDAY at RYEDALE RECTORY. 
With Eight Engravings by Binxer Foster. 
Feap. 4s. 6d. cloth. 


Ill. 


THE WONDERS OF SCIENCE; 
Or, YOUNG HUMPHRY DAVY (the Cornish Apothecary’s Boy, who 
taught himself Natural Philosophy, and eventually became 
President of the Royal Society.) 
THE LIFE OF A WONDERFUL BOY, WRITTEN FOR BOYS. 
By HENRY MAYHEW, 
Author of ‘ The Peasant-Boy Philosopher,’ &c. 


Illustrated with numerous Engravings. Feap. 8vo. 68. cloth. 
. 





DAVID BOGUE, Fuzer-srrzer. 





roe by Jauus Hosum, 1B e4. ea . 
oun FRrancis,of No. 14, Wellington-street North, inthe said county, Publisher, at No. 14i 
essrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh 3—~for IngLanp, Mr. John Robertson, Dublin.-Saturday.1 


rmond-street,in the county of Middlesex, at his printing-office No. 4, Took’s-court,Chancery-lane,in the 
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